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Dobeville’s Danger 
- Trail 


By GLENN H. WICHMAN 


Author of “Hep Gets The Bird,” etc. 


CHAPTER I. 
SIX-GUN RECEPTION. 


HEN Deputy Sheriff 

Zed Summers stopped 

at the town of Clayburn 

for his mail he found a 

= letter, which had been 
forwarded through a cattlemen’s as- 
sociation in Wyoming, waiting him. 
As he read the brief note, uncer- 
tainty and amusement showed 
plainly on his lean face. Whether 
this was an honest call for help or 


whether it was merely a cleverly 
baited trap for his undoing only time 
could tell. He was inclined toward 
the latter view. Summers reread the 
letter: 


Dear Zep: Even if you once put me on 
the rock pile Pm writing to yeu because 
you're a decent sort of a bird and I bear 
you no ill will, and now that I’ve been pun- 
ished for my sins and released from jail I 
know you don’t bear me any ill will either. 
Never did blame you much for gathering 
me in and since then I’ve turned over a new 


leaf and don’t do such things any more. 


But right at present, through no fault of 
my own, I’m in hot water up to my ears. 


There’s plenty of talk here in Dobeville 
of wanting to hang somebody. The only 
trouble is that the self-righteous gents who 
want to do the hanging don’t know exactly 
who to hang. Just at present they’re all in 
favor of hanging me. Naturally I don’t like 
this. But, no two ways about it, it ap- 
pears that somebody’s just got to be hung. 
It'll either be me or one of four or five 
other gents. They’re welcome to hang the 
other guys but I, personally, have no de- 
sire to be hung. For that matter, nobody 
that I ever heard of wanted to be hung. 

All this dither is about a gold mine that’s 
turned up missing. I'll swear to heaven I 
haven’t got it. Search me if I have! But 
if some bright fellow could only find the 
mine then the chances of the wrong man 
being hanged would be greatly lessened. 
Not that somebody hadn’t oughta be hung 
but if the mine is found then likely the hue 
and cry’ll die down and then the right man 
can be caught and executed. Did you ever 
look for a missing mine? I don’t suppose 
so, but if any gent west of the Pecos could 
find it, you’re that guy. When I last saw 
you you were the findingest bird that ever 


was. You found me without even a bit of 
trouble and I thought I was pretty smart. 
I still think so. 

Listen, Summers, I’ll pay vou a thousand 
dollars, cash in advance, if you'll come here 
to Dobeville and take a twirl at looking 
for the mine. A lot depends on it, includ- 
ing a young woman’s happiness and maybe 
her life. It won’t be any cinch. I reckon 
there’ll be those here who won’t want you 
to find the mine. In fact I got a hunch 
that they'll have a try at killing you but, 
fortunately, you ain’t an easy man to shoot. 
I know that because I tried it once. Re- 
member? 

Be a good fellow, Zed, and high-tail it for 
Dobeville. You'll find me at the Silver Star 
Saloon, of which I am the proprietor. 
Needless to say it is a well run and very 
honest joint. Watch yourself when you 
come to town. I'll be looking for you. Of 
course, your star won’t be any good down 
here, but you won’t need it. This is a pri- 
vate job. Better leave the star at home. 

Yours with great respect and with a thou- 
sand dollars in my pocket, 

“GOLIGHTLY” MORGAN. 
Proprietor of the Silver Star Saloon. 


Finished with the letter, Summers 
folded it and thrust it into his vest 
pocket. The lines around his eyes 
deepened as he gazed blankly at the 
wall of the Clayburn post office. A 
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not easily suppressed desire to laugh 
puckered the corners of his mouth. 
Swiftly Zed’s mind was going back 
through the years. He recalled a 
certain spring morning four years be- 
fore. It was on that morning when 
he had skillfully forced Golightly 
Morgan into a box canyon and had 
given Morgan the choice between a 
quick surrender or a shot in the 
head. Golightly had chosen the 
former. The charge had been an 
attempted holdup, but the nimble- 
tongued bandit had talked so rap- 
idly and so convincingly that the 
judge had let him off with a two- 
year sentence instead of the cus- 
tomary ten. 

During the period of Morgan’s 
confinement in the county jail, prior 
to his trial, Summers had become 
acquainted with him. The bandit 
had oscillated between bitterness and 
friendliness. Zed, when he had had 
nothing else to do, had listened to 
him for hours on end and had come 
to the conclusion that Golightly was 
a congenital liar. Still, in a meas- 
ure, he liked the man, for Golightly 
would probably never have been 
eaught had he elected to take the life 
of his would-be victim, and he could 
easily enough have done just that. 

“He was a man of contradictions,” 
thought the deputy. “Kind in spots 
and as rough as a file in other places. 
An’ he had had a past before I met 
him. He worried about that part 
and was fearful that I might un- 
cover it. Mebbe he’s still worry- 
ing.” 


Summers quit the post office and 


went outside to the hitch rail where 
he had. left his sorrel. He stood by 
the horse’s head. 

“If Golightly’s settled down an’ 
got himself a saloon,” mentally con- 
cluded the deputy, “it shows a cer- 
tain stability of character that I 
never imagined he possessed. Mebbe 


_eall the buzzard’s hand. 


he has turned over a new leaf. I’m 
inclined to give him the benefit of 
the doubt. An’ besides that, I’m in- 
terested to find out what this’s 
about. If Golightly is on the war- 
path for me, it'll be a fine thing to 
I’ve got 
plenty of enemies; I could do with 
one less.” 


ED no longer hesitated. As 
both he and his horse had 
been watered and fed, there 

was no reason to delay; promptly he 
climbed into the saddle and headed 
for Dobeville. It was on the morn- 
ing of the third day after leaving 
Clayburn that he came to the town, 
which was snuggled in the center of 
a long and narrow valley. 

Seven or eight years had passed 
since Zed had last been to the town. 
Back in those distant days there 
had been an incipient mining boom 
to the west, and the town had been 
black with seekers after sudden 
wealth. But the veins had petered 
out and the miners and the prospec- 
tors had drifted on. 

As Zed trotted his horse down the 
short main street, Dobeville gave the 
casual appearance of being nothing 
more than a sleepy cow town. Yet 
there was a tension about the place 
that he immediately sensed. At 
sight of him a man on the veranda 
of the general store stiffened and 
went inside the building. Likewise, 
two loafers on the veranda of the sa- 
loon betook themselves rather hur- 
riedly into the barroom. 

“They were expecting somebody,” 
thought Summers. “And apparently 
Pm the guy.” .. 

When Zed came to the livery barn 
he turned his mount in toward the 
wide door. A tall man suddenly 
came out and confronted him. ‘The 
stranger wore twin guns. Zed eased 
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himself out of the saddle, and the 
man came up to where he stood. 

“Td like to get a nosebag for my 
nag, if you don’t mind,” said Zed. 

The tall man sneered. “I’m no 
stable nurse, buddy! My name’s 
Hank Leclair. Mebbe you’ve heard 
of me. I’ve been around a lot.” 

Zed moved clear of his horse. 
Here before him was a man whose 
obvious intent was to engage him 
in a quarrel. From the way it had 
started it would be a somewhat 
childish quarrel. Zed considered the 
matter; then decided to accommo- 
date the man. The outcome would 
be some indication of the way the 
wind blew. He would probe a lit- 
tle deeper. “My mistake, son,” 
slowly began the deputy. “You 
know, I never did like to have any- 
body call me ‘buddy.’ I was thirty- 
one a couple weeks ago. Gettin’ 
kinda old to be called ‘buddy.’ An’, 
by the way, I didn’t take you for the 
livery man, either, when I asked for 
the nosebag. An’ here’s another 
thing: I didn’t come to town to 
quarrel or be jawed at. If you'll 
quit glowerin’ at me an’ go on about 
your business, then I'll go on about 
mine.” 

Hank Leclair scowled and 
spread his legs apart, evidently as 
an indication that he had no inten- 
tion of moving. “What are you doin’ 
with that pair of guns?” he suddenly 
demanded. 

Zed Summers smiled. “So that’s 
bothering you! Sometimes I wear 
two of em. This happens to be one 
of those times. I suppose I might 
ask you what you’re doing with your 
two, but I won’t. For all of me you 
could be wearing a dozen.” 

The tall man’s shoulders were 
moving forward. He was going into 
what might be called a crouch. 

“Odd situation,” thought Zed. 
“The mere sight of me has got this 


gent so hot an’ bothered that he 
seems to want to kill me.” He was 
racking his brain for some recollec- 
tion of the name “Hank Leclair” but 
the cognomen failed completely to 
stir his memory. “Not strange,” he 
concluded. “These kind of men 
change their names oftener than 
they do their shirts.” 

“Buddy,” said Leclair, “I’m high 
man around here an’ I intend to stay 
that way. This valley ain’t big 
enough to hold the two of us so I’m 
asking you to get out.” 

“You're not doing it very po- 
litely,” replied Summers. “I take it, 
Hank, that you’re the local tough 
guy. In me you think you see a 
potential competitor. In general, 
that’s the idea, now ain’t it?” 

Hank nodded. “You’ve guessed 
it. I thought Pd save both of us 
some trouble by gettin’ you to pull 
your freight before you'd got set- 
tled. There’s another town the other 
side of the pass. Can’t be over eight 
or nine miles. Fork the nag an’ 
travel!” 

“Big order,” muttered Zed. “Who 
was it put you up to this?” 

The scowl on Leclair’s face deep- 
ened. “I do my own thinkin’. When 
I saw you come riding in here I 
didn’t much like the looks of you.” 

Zed gave not the slightest indica- 
tion of going. “You were waiting 
here for me, weren’t you, Hank? In 
a real convenient place to stop me.” 

“I was in the livery barn seein’ 
about my horse. Just happened to 
see you.” The man’s right hand, 
with the elbow drawn slightly back, 
was steadily moving nearer his gun 
butt. 

“This gent’s bound and deter- 
mined to draw,” thought the deputy. 
Aloud he continued: “Sure now, Le- 
clair, it wasn’t a homely buzzard by 
the name of Golightly Morgan who 
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suggested that you wait here for 


me?” 
Hank bit an oath in two. “I told 
you I did my own thinkin’! Now, 


mister, are you goin’ to get out of 
here or ain’t you?” 

“Just a minute before you ex- 
plode,” pleaded Zed. “You don’t 
happen to have a stolen gold mine 
in your pocket, do you?” 

“The tall man’s thick lips trembled 
with anger. “You've only got a few 
seconds more, buddy. Either get on 
that horse or else——” 


“If I got on the horse,” inter- . 


rupted Summers, “you’d shoot me in 
the back. Hank, you’re determined 
to kill me at the first move I make. 
Then. you’d claim that I’d_ started 
for my gun. You don’t want me to 
go. Why don’t you be honest about 
it? If I was to ride out of town 
you know darn well that Fd be back. 
Next time ld be very likely to get 
the drop before you ever saw me.” 


ITHOUT calling upon his 

imagination he could read 

the confirmation of what he 
had said in Hank Leclair’s eyes. Le- 
clair had been hired to pick a quar- 
rel, a fatal quarrel. There could be 
no other possible conclusion—and 
the man was not very good at it, 
either. 

“Offhandedly,” observed Zed, “I 
would say that you had been offered 
a thousand dollars for this job. It 
would be equally interesting to know 
who it is that has agreed to pay 
you.” 

“That’s for you to find out,” 
blurted Leclair. Every second the 
man’s manner was becoming more 
and more threatening. 

Summers came then to the irrevo- 
eable conclusion that, whether he 
willed it or not, he was in for a fight. 
Things had gone too far for there 


to be any backing down. Not that 
he cared particularly. 

“Mister,” quietly said Zed, “go 
right ahead with whatever it is you 
have in mind. Don’t let me stop 
you.” 

“The world’ll thank me for killin’ 
you,” interrupted Leclair. “Yow re 
a no-good skunk of an orphan rob- 
ber. Oughta have been hung ten 
years ago. I know who you are; all 
about you.” 

Zed shook his head. “Don’t recol- 
lect that I ever robbed an orphan. 
Hank, somebody’s been pulling your 
leg. You’ve got me all wrong.” 

But the deputy’s words only 
served to add fuel to Leclair’s anger. 
Mumbled oaths came from his taut 
lips; his black eyes were shining like 
a hungry wolf’s. With a spasmodic 
jerk Hank’s fingers went for his guns! 

Summers, alert to everything, had 
a split-second warning of the gun- 
man’s move.. That infinitesimal 
space of time was all he needed. 
With a movement so quick that no 
ordinary eye could follow it, Zed’s 
two Colts were in his hands. Le- 
clair’s guns had not yet cleared their 
holsters. Quick stabs of flame came 
from the deputy’s guns. Four times 
they roared, the shots spaced so 
closely together that the ear could 
scarcely separate the first one from 
the last. 

Even as the lead screamed, the 
thing was over. Hank Leclair stood 
there with empty hands and empty 
holsters. His six-guns lay in the 
dust behind him. The flush of anger 
had already left his face and had 
been replaced with one of sickening 
fear. His cheeks were ashen white; 
his lips the color of a dead man’s. 

From the corners of his eyes Zed 
glanced up and down the street. 
Numerous heads were thrust out of 
doors and windows, but not a man 
was bold enough to trust himself out- 
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side. A deathlike stillness had come 
to Dobeville, other than the restless 
stomping of horses in the livery barn, 
there were no sounds whatever. The 
deputy reholstered. 


“Hank,” calmly began Zed, “by, 


all that’s reasonable I oughta have 
blown the top of your head plumb 
off. I took as long a chance as I’ve 
ever taken when I didn’t do it. But 
I’m no hand to shoot a man if it 
can be avoided. Besides that, there 
was the chance that you might want 
to tell me who it is you’re workin’ 
for. Mention the man’s name——” 

Color was beginning to flood back 
into Leclair’s face. It had begun to 
come back the moment he had seen 
the deputy reholster. A sigh came 
from the gunman’s parched throat. 
Reason no doubt told him that, as 
much as he might, deserve it, he was 
not to be shot down. 

“Im no squealer,” thickly an- 
swered Leclair. Licking his lips, he 
glanced around him. 

“Back up toward the barn,” di- 
rected Zed. 

Hank did as he was told. When 
he was beyond where his guns lay, 
Zed stooped and picked the Colts up 
by the barrels. Then, one at a time, 
he threw the six-guns up on the roof 
of the stable. 

“Where’s your horse?” asked Sum- 
mers. 

The gunman jerked his thumb 
over his shoulder. 

“Saddle,” ordered Zed. 

They walked in through the wide 
door of the stable, past the white- 
faced stableman, and down to a stall 
at the far end of the spacious barn. 
Without a word Leclair moved a 
rawboned roan out of the stall and 
clapped on a saddle and a bridle. 
He was about to mount when Zed 
directed him to lead the animal out 
into the street. 

“It'll be good for your soul,” ob- 


served Summers, “for you to ride 
out of Dobeville exactly the way you 
said that you wanted me to ride.” 
A moment and they were out in 
the center of the street. Thoroughly 
crestfallen, the gunman mounted. 
“Hank,” said Zed, “I’m going to 
be unusually reasonable. For the 
next twenty-four hours I want you 
to stay out of Dobeville. If you 
come back during that time Ill shoot 
on sight, an’ there’ll be no wing shots 
either. At the end of the twenty- 
four hours I want you to promise to 
come back here. What happens 


' then will depend on you.” 


Leclair’s lips curled. “I always 
finish what I start out to do.” 

“A pious thought,” muttered Zed. 
“An’ now get goin’ before I lose my 
patience!” 

Hank Leclair promptly roweled 
his horse. Two leaps and the roan 
was running. With a glint in his eye 
the deputy watched the gunman go. 


CHAPTER II. 
GOLIGHTLY MORGAN, 


Y the time Hank Leclair had 
ridden the length of the street 
and disappeared in a cloud of 

dust on the road that ran up the 
valley, Zed Summers had led his sor- 
rel into Bill Poorman’s livery barn. 

“T hope,” said Poorman to the 
deputy, “that you don’t think I had 
anything to do with what’s hap- 
pened. Hank Leclair has done 
pretty much as he pleases here.” 

“T imagine so,” answered Zed. “I 
take it he’s been waiting.” 

“With no permission of mine,” the 
liveryman quickly assured him. 
“For better than a week Hank’s been 
waiting for you to show. According 
to what Hank’s said, you had it com- 
ing; according to some other people, 
you're an honest man. You don’t 
mind me speakin’ frankly, do you?” 
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Summers smiled. 
ahead. 4 

“According to Hank,” continued 
Poorman, “he figures on becoming 
sheriff here. The sheriff we now 
have is up in Denver being operated 
on. He may never get well.” 

“By the way,” interrupted Zed, 
“who is Leclair working for?” 

The livery-stable man shrugged 
his thin shoulders. “I don’t know 
that he’s working for anybody. I’ve 
never seen him work for anybody. 
But a lot of folks are wondering how 
he makes his living.” 

Zed passed over the reins of his 
sorrel and changed the subject. 
“Who is it that thinks I’m on the 
level?” 

“Well—Golightly Morgan for one. 
The way I gather it, he’s the gent 
who sent for you.” 

The deputy gave orders for the 
care of his horse and walked from 
the barn. As he came through the 
door he noticed that four or five men 
were now in sight. For the second 
time they stiffened at the sight of 
him, but this time they stood their 
ground. 

With no more than a glance at the 
men on the verandas, Summers 
swung down the board walk. The 
Silver Star Saloon was at no great 
distance. When he came to the bat- 
wing doors he shoved them open and 
stepped inside. Leaning against the 
bar, with his back toward it, stood 
Golightly Morgan. At the moment 
Zed entered, the saloon keeper was 
singing, in a foghorn baritone, a 
snatch of ribald song about a Mexi- 
can lad who unfortunately had nei- 
ther tobacco nor matches nor wheat- 
straw papers. 

“Knock me for a row of hen- 
coops,” exclaimed Golightly, as he 
discontinued the song, “Sf it ain’t old 
gum-hoof Summers in the flesh!” 

Summers advanced to meet him. 


“Go right 


eur shook hands; returned to the 


“You don’t seem to be much dis- 
turbed,’ observed Zed, “over the 
shootin’ that just went on. Most 
men would have at least been curi- 
ous.” 

“Sh-u-u-sh!” cautioned Morgan, as 
he put a finger to his lips. “We'll 
talk about that later.” With a wave 
of his hand toward the back-bar mir- 
rer, Golightly indicated the images 
of the ten or a dozen men who were 
on the opposite side of the saloon. 
Some sat at tables; the balance 
lounged on benches against the walls. 
All of them were looking at the dep- 
uty and eagerly listening for any- 
thing that might be said. 

Zed’s eager eyes appraised the man 
who stood beside him. Neither the 
rock pile nor the years had made 
any appreciable change in Golightly. 
He was still round, chubby, well fed, 
red-faced and with eyes that were 
as shifty as a fox’s. On the moment 
he was rather elegantly dressed, 
though his black suit could have 
stood a cleaning and his white shirt 
sadly needed the attention of a 
laundry. 

“As tricky as ever,” thought the 
deputy. “Still got the ability to lull 
an unsuspecting man to sleep with 
his chin work an’ then stick a knife m 
the gent.” 

“My private stock if you please,” 
Golightly was saying to his bar- 
tender. “I’m about to drink to the 
health of a gentleman.” 

The barman set out a bottle that 
had no more than two drinks in it. 
Zed made a face and indicated that 
he was displeased. “Break out a 
fresh one,” he ordered. 

Golightly’s laugh was not too 
pleasant. “Gosh, Zed, but you're a 
suspicious gent. Did you think I 
might be going to poison you?” 

“Who knows?” answered Zed. 
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The bartender, apparently vexed, 
made a great show of breaking the 
seal on a fresh pint of bourbon 
whisky. A moment and the glasses 
were filled. 

“Your health,” said Morgan. 

“Good or bad?” asked Zed. 

Morgan’s expression was hard. 
“Whatever is in the cards.” They 
tossed off the drinks and then the 
saloon keeper pointed toward the 
rear of the spacious room. “I got 
my office back there. Reckon we 
ought to do our talking in private.” 

“Nothing would suit me better,” 
answered the deputy. 

Golightly stepped away from the 
bar, started toward the rear of the 
room, and in doing so gave an un- 
conscious demonstration of the abil- 
ity that had earned him his nick- 
name. Morgan could, and he always 
did, walk as lightly as a cat. His 
footfalls made no sound whatever, 
which was an astonishing thing for 
a man of his weight and build. 


HEY walked the length of the 
room and entered a smaller 
room that had been built into 


one corner of the saloon. It was 
more than an office, for there was a 


bed in one corner, and in another. 


corner a small cookstove with some 
dishes above it on a shelf. There 
were two means of exit, one into the 
barroom and the other into the back 
yard. 

Golightly Morgan closed and 
locked the door behind him, sat 
down behind his flat-top desk and 
motioned the deputy to a chair. 
“T’m on the make, Zed. This sure 
enough beats the big house.” 

“Four years ago,” replied Sum- 
mers, “you were likewise on the 
make. That time it didn’t turn out 
so well. Of course, you’re watching 
yourself.” 

“Nothing much to watch in that 


regard,” cheerfully replied Golightly, 
“for the very simple reason that I’m 
an honest man.” His expression 
changed and there was a suggestion 
of moisture in his eyes. “Nobody 
would believe it; nobody does be- 
lieve it. Let a man make one mis- 
step——” 

“One!” snorted Zed. 


“Quit your 
play acting, Morgan. You've got 
me here for two reasons. Either to 


put me out of the way for fear of 
what I may find out about your 
past sins or for me to do something 
for you. In either case, the final re- 
sult, as you plan it, may be the same. 
After I’ve done whatever it is you 
want me to do——” 

“A libel on my character,” inter- 
rupted Golightly. With a show of 
good nature he pulled a cigar from 
his vest pocket and handed it to 
the deputy. “Smoke this an’ cool 
off. Zed, I refuse to be insulted or 
to quarrel. An’ I don’t blame you 
too much for being suspicious of my 
good intentions. It’s the penalty a 
man pays for having been in jail.” 
He unlocked a desk drawer and took 
out a stock if bills that were held 
together with a rubber band. 
“Here’s the thousand dollars that I 
mentioned in my letter. Too bulky 
to carry in my pocket so I put ’em 
here.” 

“The particulars first,” objected 
Zed. “Begin with this Hank Leclair. 
He wanted to shoot me. There was 
a reason for it other than he was just 
feeling ornery.” 

Color mounted in the saloon keep- 
er’s cheeks. “Leclair’s no friend of 
mine. Id give plenty if he’d never 
seen the inside of the Silver Star. 
The reason I didn’t want to talk 
about him out in the barroom was 
that two of his friends were sitting 
at a poker table.” 

Zed’s interest quickened. “The 
men he works for?” .. 
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“Oh, no. 
cheap bums.” 
“Well—who does he work for?” 

Morgan’s laughter was as soft as 
the purring of a cat. “Youre a 
smart man, Zed. If you knew that, 
you'd be in a fair way of knowing 
everything. If I knew that, there’d 
have been no great need for me to 
have sent for you. But, so far as 
I know, you an’ me are the only ones 
in Dobeville who have sensed the 
real situation. How under the sun 
you have, is beyond me.” 

“You wrote of a missing gold 
mine,” prompted the deputy. 

_ Golightly Morgan cleared his 
throat, tipped back in his chair and 
rested his feet on the top of his desk. 
“Listen carefully now an’ FI) tell 
you. Up the valley a piece is a lit- 
tle one-horse cow ranch called the 
Rafter 10. It’s owned by Jim Tan- 
foran. Jim and his daughter, Betty, 
have lived on it for a long time. The 
Rafter 10 has been in financial hot 
water for a couple of years. There’s 
an overdue mortgage on it that’s 
owned by a back East msurance 
company. The place is in the proc- 
ess of being foreclosed on, but it 
could still be redeemed. However, 
this has nothing to do with what’s 
happened except that it was the rea- 
son why Jim Tanforan turned him- 
self from a cow rancher into a pros- 
pector. He needed money but 
didn’t have enough to even buy a 
prospector’s outfit for himself. 

“Jim, who used to be a miner in 
his younger days, had a hunch that 
there was still gold in the Hairpin 
Mountains to the west even if the 
miners had all given it up in dis- 
gust. He went to some one and got 
a grubstake, left Betty to look after 
the ranch and disappeared into the 
mountains. Thirty days later he 
showed up one night here in Dobe- 
ville. He came into the saloon and 


Those gents are just 


showed the boys the sack of white 
quartz he had. The stuff was yel- 
low; Jim claimed that the samples 
would assay some three or four thou- 
sand dollars to the ton; that the vein 
itself would run at least a thousand 
to the ton. 

“That night after Jim had used 
his credit to buy the loafers a round 
of drinks, he went out of the saloon 
with the bag of rock. He said he 
was going to break the glad tidings 
to the man who had grubstaked him. 
Somebody asked him who the lucky 
man was but Tanforan wouldn’t tell. 
He made the boys promise to stay 
right where they were and then he 
walked out into the night alone. It 
was then just exactly nine o'clock. 

“Zed, from that hour to this, no- 
body’s seen hide nor hair of Jim Tan- 
foran.” 


CHAPTER HI. 
A MAN GETS BLACKJACKED. 


ETTING up from his chair, 
Deputy Sheriff Summers be- 
gan walking back and forth 

in front of Golightly Morgan’s desk: 
“Did Hank Leclair show up here be- 
fore or after Tanforan came back to 
town?” asked Zed. 

“After,” replied the saloon keeper. 
“Several days after. Now we come 
to the question of who it was grub- 
staked Jim Tanforan, That’s what’s 
got the town an’ the whole valley 
by the ear. Tanforan’s lived here 
for a long time an’ he’s got worlds 
of friends. Jim’s friends figure that 
the night he came back to Dobeville 
he went to the man who had grub- 
staked him and that this man dou- 
ble-crossed him. The grubstaker 
took one look at those rich samples 
and decided to have the mine all to 
himself. Perhaps Jim made the mis- 
take of telling the location of the 
mine before the location notice had 
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been filed. Perhaps Jim refused to 
tell the location and is being held 
somewhere until he does tell. He'll 
either tell, or else.” 

Summers whistled and looked 
sharply at Golightly. “Of course, 
nobody knows who this grubstaker 
is? Everybody’s guessing?” 

Morgan nodded. “TIl say they’re 
guessing. But suspicion centers 
around men who are known to have 
enough money so that they could 
easily afford a grubstake. There’re 
whisperings on every hand an’ talk 
of a necktie party. I see men 
pointin’ at me an’ watchin’ me be- 
hind my back.” Golightly shivered. 
“As soon as Tanforan’s friends find a 
leader there'll be hell popping.” 

“You're not the only one, then, 
that has the accusing finger pointed 
at him?” 

“Oh, no,’ admitted the saloon 
man. “There’s four of us that are 
attractin’ the most attention. PH 
tell you a little about each one.” 
He lowered his voice. “Summers, 
between you an’ me, the grubstaker 
is one of the three gents Pm going 
to talk about.” 

Zed smiled. “All right. Go 
ahead.” 

“First,” began Golightly, “there’s 
Peter Angel. I don’t know where 
he got the last name because he ain’t 
exactly a samt. Peter is a cattle 
speculator who has a house here in 
Dobeville. He’s always got some 
kind of a deal on hand. Mysterious 
sort of a fellow who disappears for 
days on end. Angel has plenty of 
money an’ is a great gent for takin’ 
a chance. 

“Second comes Fred Coxe. Fred 
owns the Cross F, which is about the 
best cow outfit in the valley. Coxe 
spends about half his time up at the 
ranch and the balance here in Dobe- 
ville. He rents two rooms in the 
rear of the hotel that have an out- 
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side entrance. Has ’em fixed up real 
fancy. 

“Third, there’s Ace Fanning. Ace 
is a tight-lipped, surly sort of a bird. 
He owns the Dobeville genera] store 
and it’s made him plenty. Folks say 
that Fanning has the first dollar he 
ever earned and most of the ones 
he’s earned since. As tight as the 
bark on a cottonwood. I’ve heard it 
said that he’d murder a man for a 
nickel. Ace lives in some rooms in 
the back.end of his store.” 

When Golightly had finished he 
rolled a cigarette, with fingers that 
trembled just a little. 

“Where were these men the night 
that Tanforan disappeared?” the 
deputy wanted to know. 

“Each of ’em claims that he was 
in his sleeping quarters, sound asleep, 
That they slept all night through 
and that nobody disturbed ‘em.” 

“Where were you?” asked Zed. 

Morgan blew a cloud of smoke at 
the ceiling. “T like to ride at night 
when there ain’t any important busi- 
ness, such as gambling, gomg on here 
in the Silver Star. Thats what I 
was doin’ the night Tanforan came 
back. I was ridin’ on the valley road 
absorbin’ some fresh air an’ ozone.” 

“Meet anybody while you were 
riding?” 

“That’s the devil of it!” growled 
Golightly. “I didn’t meet a soul. If 
I had, Fd have some chance of 
provin’ an alibi.” 

“Dark night?” queried the deputy. 

“As black as the inside of a sad- 
dle bum’s hat. Folks figure that 
when Tanforan left the Silver Star 
that he went directly to the man 
who had grubstaked him. He didn’t 
ride to that man because his horse 
was found tied to the hitch rack out 
in front. Wherever it was he went, 
he walked there. The man he went 
to must have been right here in 
Dobeville. Some _ feather-brained 
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idiots think that all he did was to 
come around to the back of the sa- 
loon and into this room where were 
now sittin’. They don’t think that 
I was ridin’ at all, but that I was in 
here.” 

Summers glanced around at the 
walls. “These partitions don’t seem 
very heavy. Sounds of an argument 
or a scuffle ought to carry to the bar- 
room.” 

“Youre wrong there,’ declared 
Morgan. “These walls are more or 
less soundproof. I especially had 
’em built that way. Wanted a place 
where I could go an’ be quiet.” 


ED slumped down in his chair. 
“Its pretty generally known 
around town that I was com- 

ing?” 

“Yeah,” admitted Golightly, “an’ 
I’m sorry about it, Fact is, I talked 
too much before I.got my brain to 
workin’, When the excitement first 
started an’ people began to look side- 
wise at me, I said I knew a gent 
who could find either Tanforan or 
the mine if there was any findin’ to 
it. I said I was goin’ to send for you 
an’ I even told ’em what your name 
was. 

“Hank Leclair showed up after 
you'd spread the news?” 

“Uh-huh. Within a couple days.” 

“What did Angel an’ Coxe an’ 
Fanning think about your sending 
for me?” 

“They didn’t say much but they 
didn’t think that it would do any 
harm. Of course, none of them pro- 
fess to knowing anything about the 
grubstake.” 

“In your letter,” continued Zed, 
“you said something about that if 
I could find the mine it would re- 
lieve the tension. Explain what you 
meant.” 

Golightly flipped his. partially con- 
sumed cigarette at a cuspidor. “The 


idea is this: If the mine was found 
and if Jim Tanforan’s death was 
proved, then his daughter, Betty, 
would be heir to half the mine. 
Mebbe she’d be heir to all of it be- 
cause then the man who was Tan- 
foran’s partner wouldn’t have nerve 
enough to show his face.” 

Summers chuckled. “How am I 
supposed to know the mine when I 
see it?” 

“The only hint would be if it was 
full of rotten white quartz an’ if that 
quartz was full of free gold. It was 
stuff like that that Jim had in his 
canvas sample sack.” 

The deputy shook his head. 
“That’d be too much to ask of any- 
body. TIl skip the mine for the pres- 
ent. So Tanforan never even told 
his daughter who it was that had 
grubstaked him?” 

“No, he didn’t.” Golightly’s eyes 
were not quite as hard and shifty as 
they had been. “A remarkable 
young woman, Betty Tanforan. 
Pretty as a picture. She’s got as 
many friends as her father. That’s 
one of the reasons why things have 
been so stirred up.” 

“You're a friend of the girl’s?” 

The flush on the saloon keeper’s 
face deepened and then he scowled. 
“I wish I was. People will tell you 
that I’ve tried to make love to Betty 
and that she’s pretty mad with me, 
so I might as well tell you myself.” 

“It probably follows,” suggested 
the deputy, “that you’ve had a suc- 
cessful competitor.” 

“Uh-huh,” muttered Golightly. 
He jerked his head back, his eyes 
half closed. “That brings me to an- 
other side of the case an’ to a young 
gent named Lon Bacon. It’s gener- 
ally understood that Betty an’ Lon 
are going to get married, but the day 
ain’t been set so far as anybody 
knows. Do you know what some 
folks are sayin’?” 
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“They’re liable to say anything,” 
acknowledged Zed, “but at a time 
like this it’s always interesting and 
sometimes important.” 

“The night that Jim Tanforan 
came back from his prospectin’,” 
continued Golightly, “Lon Bacon 
was right here in my saloon. When 
Jim showed the boys the samples, 
Lon didn’t seem to be too pleased. 
The men who were in the barroom 
recall that when Tanforan went out 
the front door, Lon Bacon went out 
the back door. They figure he was 
worried because if Betty had a rich 
father then more’n likely she 
wouldn’t want to marry Lon, who’s 
nothin’ but a cowhand. Some folks 
figure that Lon’s got Jim cached 
away somewhere an’ that nobody'll 
ever see Jim again until young Bacon 
and Betty are married. It’s a known 
fact that he’s been urgin’ her to 
marry him right away.” 

“Uh!” = grunted the deputy. 
“Where can I locate this young 

ent?” 

“He works out on Fred Coxe’s 
Cross F.” 

Then Summers began questioning 
the saloon keeper about the physical 
characteristics of the valley. He 
learned where the Cross F was and 
how he could reach Jim Tanforan’s 
ranch. Then he questioned Morgan 
about the town and its inhabitants. 

Once more the deputy got to his 
feet. “Do you mind if I do a little 
supposing?” he asked the saloon 
man. 

“Go right ahead,” answered Go- 
lightly, “but things may begin to 
fall on us most any minute. Hank 
Leclair’ll be as sore as a boil. You 
ain’t seen the last of him. It’d have 
been better if you’d separated his 
body from his soul.” 

“That wouldn’t have done at all,” 
objected Zed. “It was obvious to 
me, almost from the first, that he’d 


been put there by somebody pur- 
posely to crack down on me. With 
Leclair footloose an’ free there’s a 
chance to find that somebody who 
planted him. When I do find——” 

“Mebbe you're right,” interrupted 
Morgan, “but it’ll be infernally dan- 
gerous.” 

“Now for some hypothetical rea- 
soning,” began the deputy. “PTI as- 
sume that it was either Ace Fan- 
ning or Fred Coxe or Peter Angel or 
you, Golightly, who grubstaked Jim 
Tanforan.” 

“Me!” snarled Golightly. “Why 
say anything so ridiculous? Good 
heavens, man, I’m the guy that’s 
hired you an’ who’s payin’ you good 
money!” . 


NYWAY,” persisted Zed, with 
A a wry smile, “I’ll make that 
assumption so as to. have 
somethin’ to start on. There may 
be more truth in it than poetry; it’d 
take a smarter man than I am to 
be sure right now. All right then, 
it’s agreed that any of the four of 
you would be capable of taking ad- 
vantage of a situation, even if mur- 
der or kidnaping or both would be 
necessary. If one of you are hold- 
ing Jim Tanforan captive or have 
murdered him, naturally that man 
would want to protect himself. The 
first step might be to hire some lug 
like this Hank Leclair. The next 
step would be to try an’ dispose of 
me when I came to town. Both of 
these things have already hap- 
pened.” 
“Don’t see as you’ve proved any- 
thing,” sullenly declared Morgan. 
“Too early for that,’ muttered 
Zed. “Here’s another angle. Sup- 
pose the actual grubstaker has been 
double-crossed. Possibly there was 
some one other than the grubstaker 
waiting here for Jim Tanforan to 
come back. When this man saw 
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that Tanforan had actually found 
something, then he pounced upon 
the prospector. I'll presume that 
any one of the four of you would 
have also been capable of doing 
this.” 

“There’re a hundred men might 
have done it,” insisted Golightly. 
“Not just four or five. Every man, 
woman, an’ child in the valley must 
have known that Jim was goin’ out 
lookin’ for gold.” 

“There’s reason in that,” said the 
deputy. “TIl look ’em over as I 
come to ‘em. But it’s natural for 
me to start lookin’ where the fire’s 
hottest. The idea that the man who 
grubstaked Jim wanted the deal to 
be kept a secret looks very odd to 
me. There was certainly nothing to 
be ashamed of, so it may follow that 
the gent had an ulterior motive in 
mind. I'll assume that he had. All 
right then, when Jim was snatched 
out from under his fingers he would 
naturally want to find him. Not be- 
ing able to find him alone, he would 
want help. All right, I was sent 
for 2 

With an oath Golightly came up 
out of his chair. “You're talkin’ 
about me again!” 

With a vigorous wave of his hand 
Summers motioned for the saloon 
keeper to be seated, and then he con- 
tinued: “There’s a possibility that 
I was sent for, not to find Jim Tan- 
foran with the idea of saving his life, 
but so that the original grubstaker 
could make use of him. If such is 
the case, you can imagine what 
would happen to me after Pd found 
Jim.” 

Morgan’s cheeks were florid. “One 
minute you accuse me of having 
hired Hank Leclair. to bump you off 
the minute you set foot in Dobeville 
an’ the next minute you say that 
I’m going to spare your life until 


you’ve found Tanforan! There’s no 
sense in your talk!” 

“Mebbe there is,’ cut in Zed. 
“For one thing, it establishes pretty 
conclusively that if you’re the grub- 
staker it’s not you who’s hired Le- 
clair. Of course, if you aren’t the 
grubstaker an’ if you’ve got Tan- 
foran hidden away——” Summers 
rested his hands on the desk and 
leaned over it; with a level stare he 
looked at the saloon keeper. “Mor- 
gan, the last time we saw each other 
before to-day was that morning, 
four years ago, when the sheriff took 
you to the penitentiary. The last 
thing you said to me was this: ‘Zed, 
one of these fine days I'm going to 
get you. They won’t keep me in the 
booby hatch forever. Some time I’m 
going to be free.’ ” 

Beads of perspiration stood out on 
Golightly’s forehead. “I——” 

“Never mind,” interrupted the 
deputy. “Of course, you didn’t 
mean it; nobody ever does. But the 
situation you’re now in is a little dif- 
ferent than that of the average ex- 
prisoner. You’ve made money, 
established a business an’ become 
more or less respectable. But your 
past is always around to dog you. 
You were sent to jail for an at- 
tempted holdup, but everybody 
knew that there were other things 
before that. You even boasted of 
them to me, but gave no particu- 
lars. Defied me to find out what 
they were. 

“Miste those things worry you 
now. If they were found out, itd 
upset your apple cart completely. 
Without being boastful about it I 
can say that there’s no man in the 
world you fear more than you do 
me. If I was dead an’ buried—Go- 
lightly, mebbe you figure that what’s 
happened here in Dobeville was 
made to order for you.” 
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Morgan’s face was deathly pale. 
“Tt’s a lie!” 

- Zed shrugged. 

Golightly picked up the thousand 
dollars that still lay on the desk and 
thrust it in his pocket. His voice 
was heavy. “The quicker you get 
out of Dobeville the better FH like 
1 

“Much too late for me to go,” an- 
swered Zed. “Money or no money, 
FII see this thing through to the end, 
an’ all I'll be looking for is the guilty 
man. An’ listen to this, Morgan; 
if-the guilty man ain’t you, nobody’ll 
be more pleased than me. As much 


as you would let me, I’ve always. 


sorta liked you.” 

Golightly brightened. He opened 
his mouth to speak when a loud 
knock on the outside of the door 
cut him off. The saloon keeper came 
out from behind his desk, unlocked 
the door and opened it. A barman 
stood there. . 

“Golightly,” hoarsely whispered 
the bartender, “Ace Fanning has just 
been murdered! They found him in 
a room behind his store. Some dirty 
skunk hit him with a blackjack!” 


CHAPTER IV. 
FOUR SHOTS. 


OLIGHTLY MORGAN then 
(5 clapped his hat on his head 
and hurried from the rear 
room; Zed Summers followed closely 
behind him. ‘The saloon was already 
deserted; the Jast two men, no doubt 
bound for the scene of the murder, 
were running through the batwing 
doors. 

Golightly dropped back beside the 
deputy, as they walked hurriedly 
across the room. “Here’s something, 
Z ed, that I can’t be blamed for. You 
an’ me have been together all the 
time.” 

“It depends on how long Ace Fan- 


ning has been dead,” answered Sum- 
mers. 

They passed out of the Silver Star 
Saloon and into the street. Directly 
across the rather wide thoroughfare 
was Ace Fanning’s general store. A 
few. men were going into it, but oth- 
erwise than that the street was still 
nearly deserted. 

“Morgan,” directed Zed, as they 
entered the store, “if Hank Leclair’s 
two-gun-toting companions are in 
here, I want you to point them out 
for me.” 

Zed and the saloon keeper walked 
down between the counters and into 
the housekeeping rooms that were in 
the rear of the store. Summers 
shoved two men aside and entered 
the living room, into which ten or a 
dozen men had already crowded.- He 
had expected to find them bending 
over a corpse; instead they were clus- 
tered around a man who sat unstead- 
ily in a rocking-chair. 

“Ace ain’t dead,” whispered Go- 
lightly into the deputy’s ear. “Fhe 
reports of his death must ’a’ been a 
little exaggerated. That’s him sit- 
tin’ in the chair.” 

Ace Fanning was alternately 
groaning and swearing and feeling a 
huge lump that was on his forehead. 
Had it not been for an old knife sear 
that ran the length of his cheek the 
storekeeper would have.been a good- 
looking man. He appeared to be in 
his early thirties. 

“Leclair’s two friends are standin’ 
to the right of the chair,” breathed 
Golightly out of the corner of his 
mouth. “The two birds that need a 
shave. Rat Holbrook on the left; 
Limpy Wheat is beside him. An’, 
thunder an’ brimstone, there’s Lon 
Bacon behind that chair! Bacon’s 
the young fellow I was tellin’ you 
was in love with Betty Tanforan.” 

Zed’s eyes swept the room. He 
was interested to observe that hos- 
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tility, in one form or another, 
showed on the face of every man 
present. Not hostility toward him, 
for no one had noticed him, but hos- 
tility toward each other. A man in 
the far corner of the room raised 
his voice. 

“Well, boys, when crooks fall out, 
anything can happen.” 

Two or three men grunted their 
assent. Both Ace Fanning and Lon 
Bacon glowered at the first speaker; 
apparently he had been talking 
about them. The young cowboy’s 
hand was on his gun butt. 

Summers took a step forward and 
raised his voice: “Gents, I wish all 
of you would drift along except Fan- 
ning, Lon Bacon and Golightly Mor- 
gan. I want to talk to them alone.” 

A moment of strained silence and 
some one in the crowd spoke. “It’s 
Zed Summers, the geat who had the 
run-in with Hank Leclair.” - 

“If he could handle Hank,” inter- 
rupted another man, “he oughta be 
able to handle this. Come on.” 

“Limpy” Wheat and “Rat” Hol- 
brook were the first men to leave the 
room. They glowered at the deputy, 
mumbled some unintelligible words 
and then went out. The other men, 
except those whom Zed had asked to 
remain, followed behind them. The 
last man to go closed the door. 

Ace Fanning quit groaning and 
looked sharply at the deputy. “Any 
particular reason why you're butting 
in on this?” 

“I’m endeavoring,” answered Zed, 
“to find out what’s become of Jim 
Tanforan and the gold that he’s dis- 
covered. Things are happening here 
in Dobeville. They began to hap- 
pen after Tanforan disappeared. 
From the looks of things they’re still 
happening. My first report was that 
you'd been murdered.” 

“One of my clerks got excited,” 
sullenly answered the storekeeper. 


“Went off half cocked when he saw 
me lyin’ on the floor and ran across 
the. street yellin’ like a maniac. 
That’s what they tell me.” 

A gun lay on the floor at Fan- 
ning’s feet. Suddenly he stooped, 
picked it up and examined the Colt 
to see that it was loaded. Then he 
held the six-gun in his hand. His 
holster was empty. A moment more 
and the storekeeper had managed to 
struggle to his feet. Unsteadily he 
walked across the room and leaned 
with his back against the wall. He 
was facing Lon Bacon, the gun now 
held at his hip. 

“You yellow-livered skunk!” Fan- 
ning barked at the cowboy. “It was 
you that hit me!” 

“You lie!” Young Bacon’s face 
was white and drawn; his fingers 
rested on the handle of his Colt. 

“There'll be no gun play,” quietly 
announced Zed Summers. “I'll 
pledge my word to shoot the man 
who first starts it. Fanning, if you 
care to tell me what happened mebbe 
we can find out who it was that actu- 
ally did hit you.” 


benra holstered his gun 


” 


and looked disgustedly at the 

deputy. “I was sittin’ in the 
rocker with my back to the door an’ 
facin’ the window. Some one rapped 
on the door; I thought it was either 
one or the other of my clerks. I 
said: ‘Come in. Somebody came 
in, an’ the next I knew I'd been 
blackjacked.” He jerked his thumb 
at the cowboy. “The first thing I 
remember is this guy leanin’ over me 
an’ lookin’ at me. Then the other 
gents came runnin’ in and I crawled 
up into the chair ” The store- 
keeper’s voice faded; the show of 
confidence that he had exhibited a 
moment before had all but disap- 


peared. : 
- Summers shook his head. . “This 
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yarn you’ve spun would hardly pin 
the crime onto Bacon.” 

Fanning flushed. “You're not in- 
timating that I’m lying, are you?” 

Zed motioned to the cowboy. 
“Let’s have your side of it, Lon.” 

Bacon cleared his throat and 
pointed toward the rear of the 
lengthy building. “I came in through 
the back entrance. Knocked on the 
door and nobody answered, so I 
came on in anyway. Found Fanning 
lyin’ here on his stomach. I turned 
him over. He looked to be dead. I 
went out front and told the clerk. 
He came back here with me an’ then 
ran across the street. By the time 
the first man had come over from 
the saloon, Ace had started to get 
his wits back.” 

“Can a man reach this room,” 
asked Zed, “without being seen from 
the store?” 

“Certainly,” said Bacon. “The 
back door leads into-a short hall and 
this room’s off that hall.” 

“Then any one could have come 
in here without being seen?” 

“Sure. Why not? Nobody saw 
me come, unless it was when I went 
through the yard back of the store.” 

“Why didn’t you come in the front 
way?” queried the deputy. 

“Wanted to avoid the chance of 
meetin’ Hank Leclair out in the 
street. Don’t mind fightin’ with him 
but there’s somethin’ I wanta be 
sure an’ do first.” 


“What?” 
“Find Jim Tanforan.” 
“Rubbish!” growled the store- 


keeper. “The thing you’re aimin’ to 
do first is to marry Betty. After 
you've done that you won’t have a 
bit of trouble findin’ Jim. Fact is, 
you'll know right where to look.” 
Again the storekeeper and the 
youthful cowboy were very close to 
a draw. Only the presence of the 
deputy and the promise of quick 


death he had made them pre- 
vented it. i 

Bacon was the first to speak. 
“What’s the matter with you, Ace? 
You’ve never talked to me this way 
before. We've always been reason- 
ably friendly.” 

“Perhaps,” interposed Summers, 
“this is the first time Fanning has 
found a situation where he could talk 
this way with any chance of making 
it stick. Lon, why was it you came 
to see him?” 

“Wanted to know if he’d heard 
saihe about Jim Tanforan an’ 
i ae 

“T’ve had enough of this!” sud- 
denly interrupted Fanning. “This is 
my room, my building. You gents 
get out of here.” His flashing eyes 
shifted to the saloon keeper. 
“You’ve sure done yourself proud, 
Golightly, by bringin’ Summers here! 
If this is a sample of his work, you’re 
wastin’ your money.” 

Golightly Morgan smiled, nodded, 
said nothing. 

Fanning turned on Zed. “So you 
think I’ve cooked up all this?” 

“Oh, no,” corrected the deputy. 
“T just think you may be mistaken 
in your conclusions. If Lon Bacon 
had been bent on killing you I don’t 
think he would have been satisfied 
with one blow. He would have seen 
to it that he did a good job, nor 
would he have lingered here, waiting 
to be discovered.” 

“Thanks!” grated the cowboy. 
“There’s sound sense in that.” 

Ace Fanning sneered. “Mebbe, 
Summers, you're enough of a clair- 
voyant so you can tell me actually 
what did happen.” 

“Hardly,” chuckled Zed. “There 
wouldn’t be much use in it either. 
It would be a waste of time to tell 
a man what he already knows.” 

The storekeeper bit his lip in 
vexation. Then his entire manner 
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underwent a change. “Of course,” 
he slowly admitted, with a show of 
friendliness, “I didn’t see Bacon hit 
me. Mebbe I’ve been jumping at 
conclusions. If it’s just the same 
with all of you, there'll be no hard 
feelings.” 

“QO. K. with me,” said Summers. 

Lon Bacon swore. Golightly Mor- 
gan laughed aloud. 

“Be seeing you, Ace,” said Zed, as 
he motioned the cowboy and the sa- 
loon keeper toward the door. When 
the two men were in the hall the 
deputy followed them out and closed 
the door behind him. Zed’s last view 
of Fanning had been that of a red- 
faced man, a man who was exceed- 
ingly uncomfortable. 

Summers and his two companions 
walked through the store and out 
onto the board walk. Zed came to 
a halt; glanced up and down the 
street. 

“Tt must follow,” observed the 
deputy, “that Ace Fanning has 
thoughts of marrying Betty Tan- 
foran. Chance put the opportunity 
in his path to eliminate his most 
formidable rival.” 

“Who hit him?” interrupted Go- 
lightly. 


ED shook his head. “Wish I 
knew. But there’d been a 
fight there. Fanning got a 
good sock on the forehead with some 
blunt instrument. I don’t think he 
was ever unconscious, not even for 
a second. Somehow he didn’t have 
the look of it. I figure it this way: 
Through the window he saw Lon 
come into the back yard. Then he 
stretched himself out on the floor 
and waited for Lon to come inside. 
There were two reasons why he did 
this. One reason I’ve just mentioned 
and the other was to cover up the 
identity of the man with whom he’d 
actually fought.” 


Golightly whistled. “Can’t im- 
agine who it could have been or what 
difference it makes.” He nudged 
Summers in the ribs. “Things can 
happen here, Zed, without me havin’ 
anything to do with ’em.” 

The deputy turned to the cowboy. 
“Fanning has had an interest in 
Betty?” 

“Sure. He came out to the ranch 
quite often until Tanforan told him 
he wished he’d stay away. That 
made Ace pretty mad, but he con- 
tinued to be friendly with me, until 
to-day.” 

Summers walked across the street, 
the two men trailing him, and looked 
through the batwing doors of the 
Silver Star Saloon. He was looking 
for Limpy Wheat and Rat Holbrook, 
Hank Leclair’s bewhiskered friends, 
but neither of them was in the bar- 
room. 

Morgan motioned Zed to one side 
and spoke to him in private. “You 
may think I’m a skunk, Summers, 
that’s your privilege, but my offer of 
a thousand, either to find Jim Tan- 
foran or the mine, still stands. The 
money’s yours when you’ve done the: 
job. An’ what’s more, I'll help you 
do it.” 

The deputy nodded. “I don’t 
want you to come with me, Go- 
lightly; at least, not this. time. 
You're to stay right here in Dobe- 
ville an’ not put a foot out of town 
until I come back. I’m ridin’ now 
with Bacon.” 

“Why with him?” objected Mor- 
pan “I’m the guy yowre workin’ 
or.” a 

“There'll be no argument,” said 
Summers, and indicated that the sa- 
loon keeper was to go inside. Then 
he beckoned to the cowboy and they 
again crossed the street. 

“Where’ll be the best place to look 
for Fred Coxe?” asked Zed. “You 
work for him; you ought to know.” 
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“T left him out at the ranch this 
morning,” answered Lon. “But 
‘there’s a chance he’s come to town.” 

Inquiry at the one-story hotel 
brought the information that the 
Cross F rancher had not been in his 
room during the past twenty-four 
hours and that he was not expected. 

“Lead the way to Peter Angel’s 
house,” directed Zed. 

They walked nearly to the end of 
the short street and took a path that 
ran off to the right. Three hundred 
yards the path wound through the 
brush and terminated in a small in- 
closure. A four-room adobe house 
stood in the center of it, surrounded 
by a picket fence. Summers let him- 
self through the gate and knocked 
lustily on the front door. There was 
no answer; he knocked again. Then 
he could have sworn that some one 
was moving across the floor inside 
but no one came near the door to 
open it. He repeated the knock and 
spoke Peter Angel’s name aloud but 
still there was no response. 

“Most folks,” thought the deputy, 
“are civil enough to find out what a 
man wants unless there’s some good 
reason why they don’t want to show 
themselves. I wonder does my 
havin’ Lon with me make any dif- 
ference?” There was no answer to 
his question so he went back to the 
gate. 

“T saw a man walking inside,” vol- 
unteered the cowboy. “He passed 
between two windows. Looked pow- 
erful much to me as though it was 
Peter Angel himself. Pd swear it 
was.” 

“Reckon Mr. Angel don’t want to 
see us very badly,” muttered Zed. 
“Lead me now to where you’ve got 
your horse. Then we’ll ride out to 
the Rafter 10 and have a talk with 
Betty Tanforan.” 

Lon Bacon flushed with pleasure. 
“That’s good news to me. There 


ain’t a minute of the day or night 
that I ain’t worrying about her.” 
Lon paused and laid his hand on the 
deputy’s shoulder. “Pd like to thank 
you for what you did in Ace Fan- 
ning’s room. That buzzard would 
have either had me jailed or hung if 
he could have managed it. Your 
coming saved a shooting.” 

They walked to the rear of the 
general store, where the cowboy had 
left his horse. Just as they got there, 
Ace Fanning came riding out of the 
back yard. Without seeming to no- 


-tice them, the storekeeper rowled his 


horse, yanked the animal around and 
rode furiously off toward the south. 

“The opposite direction from the 
way were goin’,” observed Bacon. 
“An’ if I never see him again, it’ll 
be soon enough.” The cowboy led 
his pinto to the livery barn. Sum- 


‘mers speedily saddled his own horse. 


“Lots of gents are riding,” said 
the stableman. 

“Who, for instance?” asked Zed. 

“Limpy Wheat an’ Rat Holbrook 
left -a little while ago. Golightly 
Morgan wasn’t much behind ’em.” 

Summers’s mterest quickened. 
“Which way did they go?” 

“Didn’t notice in particular. They 
went from here out into the street.” 

Two minutes and Zed and the 
cowboy likewise rode from Dobeville. 


-They took the north road, the one 


that led to the upper valley. The 
country was rolling, partly wooded 
and thickly sprinkled with draws and 
dry washes. Three miles of town, 
and Summers cast an anxious eye 
about him. He slowed the pace. 
The location was perfect for an am- 
bush; brush and boulders were on 
either side of the dusty road. . Hank 
Leclair had ridden this way. 

No more had the thought flashed 
through the deputy’s mind than 
there came the roar of a rifle to the 
left. The slug hit the pommel of 
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Summers’s saddle, whined dismally 
as it sped away. Again the rifle 
barked. And then twice more. All 
four shots had come within the space 
of as many seconds. 


CHAPTER V. 
DISASTER COMES. 


ITHOUT stopping his 

horse, Zed Summers came 

out of the saddle. The in- 
stant he landed in the road his Colts 
were in his hands. As he drew back 
the hammers, a fifth shot came 
screaming from the distant brush. 
Many things registered simultane- 
ously on the deputy’s nimble brain. 
His sorrel was running down the 
road. Lon Bacon had been literally 
thrown from the saddle as his pinto 
had reared in fright. The cowboy 
was flat on his back in the dust. 
His horse was likewise running down 
the road. 

A hoarse shout came from the 
brush fifty yards off the highway. 

man swore. A second man an- 
swered him. Summers’s guns went 
off together. By now Lon Bacon had 
scampered to his feet. Thoroughly 
bewildered, the cowboy was clawing 
at his holster. Zed streaked it off 
the road and into the brush. He 
found the going anything but easy. 
Twenty feet and he was stopped by 
a solid wall of waist-high under- 
growth. The peak of a man’s hat 
bobbed about behind a knot of boul- 
` ders to the eastward. Again his guns 
streaked flame. The Stetson van- 
ished. 

As the deputy, running like a jack 
rabbit, sprang to his right with the 
idea of getting around the brush, an- 
other sound came to his ears. It was 
that of swiftly running horses, fran- 
tically ridden horses. The bush- 
whackers were already making their 
get-away. Summers stopped run- 


ning. The cowboy, wriggling through 
the stout brush, came up beside him. 

“The gents have gone!” gasped 
Bacon. “TIl catch up our horses 
an’ we'll follow.” 

Summers interrupted with a shake 
of his head. He glanced up at the 
sun, which was well past the merid- 
ian. “There'd be no chance to catch 
up with those birds till after night- 
fall. Other an’ more important 
things are afoot. The big point is 
that they missed us. Come on, we'll 
find out where they stood.” 

Zed led the way. Shortly they 
came to a semicircular, slightly ele- 
vated clump of boulders that were 
sixty yards off the road. Four brass - 
shells lay on the ground. Summers 
picked them up, gave each a hasty 
glance and shoved them into his 
pocket. 

“They picked out a good spot for 
the dry-gulchin’,” offered Bacon. 

“It wasn’t a good spot,” disagreed 
the deputy, as his eyes searched the 
ground. “Too far from the road. 
They were so concerned over hav- 
ing a means of retreat that they 
came near overlooking the main 
point, which was to shoot me. A 
man hadn’t oughta go into such a 
business with the thought of failure. 
lf you ever turn dry-gulcher, Lon, 
let this be a lesson to you.” 

The cowboy looked genuinely 
troubled. “You ain’t thinkin’ that 
I'd do anything like that, are you?” 

Zed shrugged and walked down 
from the little knoll on which they 
stood. Within a hundred feet he 
found the place, between two huge 
boulders, where the bushwhackers 
had tethered their horses. The firm 
ground was well marked with horse- 
shoe prints. For a lengthy minute 
the deputy looked at them and then 


slowly shook his head. 


“Look!” suddenly exclaimed Ba- 
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eon as he pointed to the eastward. 
“There they go!” 

Far down a winding wash to the 
east rode two men who had just come 
into view from around a cut bank. 
They were in sight only for a mo- 
ment. Zed strained his eyes trying 
to make out some telltale mark of 
identification but the distance was 
too great and the time too short. 
Both men had been urging their 
mounts to the limit. 

“Time we was getting to the 
Rafter 10,” said Zed, as he started 
back toward the road. “Hereafter, 
FII do my daytime traveling off the 
highway. You lead the way, Lon.” 

Neither Zed’s sorrel nor the cow- 
boy’s pinto had run any great dis- 
tance after being deserted by their 
riders and neither had been wounded 
in the ambush. They mounted and 
the cowboy led off to the west. The 
going was not easy, yet they made 
good time. Two hours and they 
were following a cowpath that 
flanked a hill. 

“The Rafter 10 will be around the 
hill,” said Bacon, as he nervously 
wiped the perspiration from his fore- 
head. “Every time I come here it 
always gives me the jitters. Always 
half expect that somethin’ will hap- 
pen to Betty. Yet she insists on 
stayin’ here alone.” 

They rounded the spur and Sum- 
mers had his first view of the 
Rafter 10. It was a rather run- 
down-appearing little spread with 
the hills on three sides of it. The 
house, the sway-backed barn and the 
corrals were all sadly in need of paint 
or whitewash. The windmill, which 
was behind the ranch house, groaned 
dismally as the afternoon breeze pro- 
pelled it. 


They passed through an open gate 


and into the yard proper. Near by, 
to the tail end of a fence, was tied a 


massive horse that bore an ornate 
saddle. 

“Fred Coxe’s nag,” explained Lon 
Bacon. “The man I work for. Won- 
der what he’s doin’ around here? 
Mebbe somethin’s happened.” 


EFORE Summers and the cow- 

boy had come to where the 

Cross F horse was tied, the 

door of the ranch house had opened 
and a young woman had come run- 
ning down the steps of the veranda. 

“Tt’s Betty!” exclaimed Bacon. “I 
breathe easier.” 

Zed dismounted beside Fred - 
Coxe’s horse. He noted with inter- 
est that the animal had been hard 
ridden. Partially dried lather nearly 
covered it; the claybank had an ex- 
hausted, dejected air about it. 

Summers had little more than tied 
his own horse when the girl and the 
cowboy, her hand in his, came walk- 
ing up to where he stood. As the 
young woman looked searchingly at 
him, Zed acknowledged the introduc- 
tion. The smile that was forming 
on her lips passed as Lon Bacon said: 

“Golightly Morgan has engaged 
Deputy Sheriff Zed Summers to find 
your father.” 

“Ts that so?” muttered Betty Tan- 
foran. 

A single glance at the young 
woman told the deputy why it was 
that she had had so many suitors. 
Fair-haired, blue-eyed, her face was 
as finely molded as any that Sum- 
mers had seen in his years of travel- 
ing. Even the imprint of great fa- 
tigue and sleeplessness could not mar 
her beauty. “She’s of the stuff the 
West is made of,” thought Zed Sum- 
mers. 

Betty Tanforan was speaking: 
“Never knew that Golightly Morgan 
had an honest bone in his body.” 

“Ma’am,” began Zed, “Lon Bacon 
was wrong when he intimated that I 
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was actually working for Morgan. 
Golightly got me here either to look 
for a mine or for your father or for 
both. But me an’ Golightly didn’t 
hit it up too well together an’ Pm 
on my own now, looking for what- 
ever pleases me. I have in mind to 
find what’s become of your dad, an’ 
T’ll have no ulterior motive in doing 
it either. Incidentally, Pd like to 
know who it was planted a man to 
kill me when I came to Dobeville.” 

The girl flushed. Then Bacon told 
her something of what had hap- 
pened in town since morning.” 

“T wasn’t intending to be mean,” 
said Betty. “I welcome all the hon- 
est help that I can get.” 

Zed motioned toward the house. 
“You have a caller. Itd be inter- 
esting to know your opinion of him. 
It’s Fred Coxe, so Lon tells me.” 

Miss Tanforan made a helpless 
movement with her left hand, which 
by now she had withdrawn from the 
cowboy’s. “Every one puts on such 
a pious face. Even Golightly Mor- 
gan. There’s no one who doesn’t 
want to help, but some of them must 
have their tongues in their cheeks. 
If T could only. 32 

“Pardon, ma’am,” interrupted the 
deputy as he glanced toward the 
house, “but Pd like to ask you a 
couple of questions while we three 
are still here alone. Bacon seems to 
trust me an’ it would please me if 
you did the same.” 

For the first time Betty smiled. 
“T trust Lon.” 

“No doubt,” said Zed. “Now it 
seems passing strange, Betty, that 
your father was so secretive with you 
about his prospecting. At least, he 
must have explained to you why it 
was he couldn’t name the man who 
had grubstaked him.” 

“T didn’t think much about it at 
the time,” admitted Betty, “but 
since then I’ve thought of nothing 


else. As nearly as I can recall, dad 
passed off my question with a laugh. 
He said the man was sensitive about 
it because if the expedition failed 
then his friends would be inclined to 
josh him and to say that he was a 
chump and had been made a sucker 
of. Those are almost the exact 
words that father used. When he 
told me I didn’t think that there 
was anything unreasonable about 
i 


“You don’t recall any one that he 
was particularly friendly with prior 
to leaving?” 

“No. But there was no reason for 
father.to have accounted to me for 
his movements. Particularly if the 
matter was secret and some one had 
told him not to tell. We needed 
money desperately. It seemed the 
only possible way to save the ranch.” 

“He mentioned the location where 
he would do his prospecting?” 

“Only that he was heading into 
the mountains to the west. Years 
and years ago an old man came out 
of there with some rich samples that 
he said he had taken from an aban- 
doned drift. The old prospector was 
killed in a brawl and the location of 
his claim died with him. It was that 
abandoned drift that father was 
looking for. He spoke once of a 
hunch that he had and of a recur- 
ring dream that had bothered him 
for months.” 

“Would you mind too much,” 
asked Zed, “if I looked over your fa- 
ther’s effects? There’s an off chance 
that there might be some hint, some 
clew. And, besides, I want to meet 


Fred Coxe.” 


ETTY TANFORAN looked 
B rather appealingly at young 
Lon Bacon and then gave her 
consent. The three of them left the 
horses, walked through the weed- 
cluttered ranch yard and up to the 
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house. When they were within a 
few feet of the steps that led up onto 
the veranda the sound of a half- 
spoken oath came through the open 
front door. The sound was muffled, 
had apparently come from the rear 
of the dwelling. It was followed by 
an unintelligible shout. 

Summers pushed ahead of his 
companions and sprang up the steps. 
He was part way across the veranda 
and was reaching out for the han- 
dle of the screen door when sud- 
denly the door flew out im his face. 
There was a ripping sound, followed 
a split second later by the ear-split- 
ting crash of an explosion. Zed felt 
himself being bodily hited from the 
veranda. He was sailing through the 
air like a kite. An imstant later he 
struck the ground with a thud, rolled 
over and over. 

Other sounds registered automat- 
ically on the deputy’s consciousness. 
Betty Tanforan gave a piercing 
seream. The cowboy groaned. Then, 
as the exploston echoed through the 
hills, there came the sound of falling 
timber, shattered timbers that were 
thumping on the ground around him 
like gigantic hailstones. One piece 
of two-by-four hit Summers a vi- 
eious blow on the thigh, another got 
him in the hollow of his back. 

Zed jumped up, sprang away. 
Timbers had ceased to fall. In the 
distance the sound of the explosion 
echoed and reéchoed against the 
mountains. Betty Tanforan lay on 
the ground near him. A yard or so 
beyond her was the cowboy. The 
five-room ranch house was a mass of 
ruins; only a small portion of the 
front wall remained intact. A great 
column of dust had mounted high 
into the air. In the corral, fright- 
ened horses were squealing. Zed’s 
sorrel and Lon’s pinto had pulled the 
fence down to which they had been 
tied, but the stout rems and bridles 


had held the wildly plunging ani- 
s. 

In two leaps Zed was beside. the 
girl. She had fallen face downward. 
As he turned her over she gave a 
gasp and her eyes opened. Appar- 
ently nothing had happened to her 
except that the breath had been 
knocked from her body. Summers 
helped her to her feet; she stood 
there unsteadily, leaning against 
him. A moment and Lon Bacon was 
up. Blood streamed from the cow- 
boy’s face, where a falling timber 
had torn a jagged wound. 

“You look after Betty,” directed 
Zed. He glanced at what was left 
of the house. “If Fred Coxe was in 
there I'll stand no chance of talking 
to him this side of the pearly gates.” 

Summers expected that fire would 
follow the explosion. He ran com- 
pletely around the ruins looking for 
some sign of it, but there was not 
even a wisp of smoke. The column 
of dust was rapidly settling. Zed’s 
eager eyes swept the jutting hills 
that surrounded the ranch yard on 
three sides, but there was no sign of 
any one moving among them. 

Pieces of the ranch house were 
scattered around for a hundred yards 
in every direction, but the bulk of 
the dwelling was still within the 
foundations. It had been reduced to 
a melancholy pile -of broken and 
splintered timbers. As the dust set- 
tled, Summers began searching the 
ruins, looking for Fred Coxe, who 
was presumably buried beneath 
them. 

A few moments and Zed was 
joined by Betty and the cowboy. 
The girl was softly weeping; Lon 
Bacon did his best to comfort her. 
With anxious eyes Zed glanced at 
the western sky and saw that little 
more than an hour remained before 
darkness would be upon them. 

For a good fifteen minutes Sum- 
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mers searched the ruins and then, 
under a square of shingles, he found 
what he had been looking for. First 
a leg came into view and then the 
balance of the body. Fred Coxe lay 
there in a crumpled heap. Zed and 
the cowboy quickly removed the 
timbers that covered him and car- 
ried the rancher under the drooping 
branches of an aspen, where they put 
him down. 

“What’s that he’s holding in his 
hand?” asked Bacon. 

“Tve been looking at it,” answered 
Summers. “It’s insulated wire, the 
kind they use to set off a charge of 
dynamite when they use a blasting 
machine. He’s got it tightly clutched 
in his fingers.” 

“Dynamite!” gasped Betty. “Was 
it he that set it off?” 

“Men don’t purposely blow them- 
selves up,” muttered Summers, “but 
it was no accident that he had hold 
of this wire.” 

“Maybe the dynamite went off be- 
fore he intended it to,” interrupted 
the girl. 

“Ma’am,” exclaimed Summers, 
“under ordinary circumstances I'd 
say that you’d said a mouthful! But 
there’s a chance that you're mis- 
taken. In fact, I think you are.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
A VOICE BREAKS THE SILENCE. 


RED COXE was beyond all 
mortal aid. Almost as soon 
as Zed Summers and the cow- 

boy had eased him to the ground, 
he breathed his last. 

The deputy stood up and issued 
orders. “Betty, you can’t stay here 
any longer. You and Lon rummage 
through the ruins of the kitchen and 
see what you can find in the way of 
food. You’ll know where and what 
to look for. Drag out everything 
that’s still edible an’ put it in a 


gunny sack. While you're doing it, 
keep an eye open for any one that 
may be coming.” 

Zed took the strand of insulated 
wire from the dead man’s fingers, 
rolled it up and shoved it into his 
own pocket. Then he began walk- 
ing around the ruins, searching every 
foot of the ground as he went. Three 
quarters of the distance and Zed 
came to a weed-infested drainage 
ditch. It was a foot wide and half 
as deep and apparently had been dug 
several years before. In the bottom 
of the ditch and nearly completely 
concealed by weeds lay two insulated 
wires. 

Summers whistled as he made the 
find. He glanced up. The drainage 
ditch ran from the house and down 
the slope toward the corrals. He 
began following the wires away from 
the house. The ditch came to an end 
at one corner of the corral but the 
wires continued. Still concealed in 
the thick tangle of weeds, they 
skirted the corral and ran behind the 
barn. Here there was a wash some 
six or seven feet in depth. Zed fol- 
lowed the wires, and parting the 
brush that grew along the brink, 
looked down into the wash. 

-Astonishment smote the deputy. 
There, close up to the cut bank of 
the wash, was a blasting machine. 
The handle had been shoved all 
the way down; there it was in the 
“firing” position. A multiplicity of 
hoof and footprints showed that a 
man and a horse had been there 
within the past half hour. 

“A man was waiting here,” rea- 
soned Summers. “Standing on that 
rock he could look over the top of 
the cut bank and see something of 
what was going on in the ranch yard. 
Likewise he could hear.” Involun- 
tarily Zed shivered. “Was the buz- 
zard after me or Fred Coxe or the 
girl or Lon Bacon? Or was he after 
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all of us, and missed his caleulations 
by a few seconds. Four or five more 
ticks of a watch and all four of us 
would have been inside the house. 
Now I wonder. z 

The deputy retraced the wires and 
marveled at the ingenuity that had 
been used in concealing them. There 
wouldn’t have been one chance in a 
hundred of Betty Tanforan discov- 
ering them. The twin strands of 
covered copper ran to the edge of 
the ruins, where they had been sev- 
ered by the explosion. Zed saw that 
the girl and the cowboy had already 
salvaged considerable canned goods 
from the ruins of the kitchen. 

“Enough to last the three of us for 
nearly a week,” said Betty. By now 
the girl’s composure had entirely re- 
turned. She looked imquiringly at 
the deputy and with confidence. 

“Follow me,” directed Summers, 
“aw I'll show you how the house was 
blown up.” He took them to the 
edge of the cut bank and pointed to 
the blasting machine and the wires 
that ran from it. “Which seems to 
give Fred Coxe a clean bill of health, 
as far as the explosion is concerned.” 

“But how did he come to have the 
wires in his hand?” objected Betty. 

Summers shrugged. “We can only 
guess at that. Perhaps, after you 
eame out to meet me an’ Lon, he 
got to rummaging around and found 
where the wires ran into the house. 
Naturally he would pick them up, 
would at least want to look at them. 
At that precise second the blast was 
set off. His natural reflexes would 
attend to the rest of it.” 

“Funny,” put in Bacon, speaking 
to the girl, “that you didn’t notice 
the wires.” 

“T never come around here behind 
the barn,” answered Betty. “But 
there’s one thing I do remember. 
Two days ago when I came back 


from town I was sure that somebody 
had been in the house. Some of the 
chairs weren’t where I had left them 
and a rug in dad’s bedroom had been 
moved. Nothing was missing, so I 
forgot about it.” 

“These arrangements must have 
been completed several days ago,” 
explained Zed as he looked up at the 
hills. “Likely the skunk’s been wait- 
ing at some convenient lookout until 
he thought that the time was ripe to 
set off the charge. Then he dropped 
down here on his horse. My guess 
is that the gent’s watchin’ us this 
very minute. If the range wasn’t 
too long for any ordinary rifle, I 
wouldn’t be standin’ here now.” Zed 
turned to the girl. “What was it 
that Fred Coxe wanted when he 
came to see you?” 

Betty Tanforan looked troubled. 
“At first he hesitated and looked 
kind of embarrassed. Then, just as 
I saw you and Lon ride imto the 
ranch yard, he said that he had a 
message for me. That he had found 
it this morning under his ranch- 
house door and had brought it over. 
Į said, ‘I'll be back in a minute,’ and 
hurried out to see if Lon had any 
word of father. Wish now I had 
waited a second until he had handed. 


—— 


toward the aspen tree, where 

the rancher lay, the girl and 
the cowboy at his heels. He was go- 
ing to do what he had intended to 
do all along, search the man. 

Fred Coxe’s clothing had been 
torn by the force of the explo- 
sion and some of it was missing alto- 
gether, but his trousers were still in- 
tact. From a hip pocket Zed pulled 
a sealed envelope. The girl’s name 
had been printed upon it in capital 
letters, obviously an attempt by 


C ‘toward t was already striding 
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some one to disguise his handwrit- 
ing. Under the name had been 
printed: 


DON’T ANYBODY OPEN THIS BUT 
BETTY TANFORAN. 


Summers handed Betty the en- 
velope and watched her closely as 
she tore it open, pulled out a single 
sheet of paper and read the writing 
that was upon it. 

The girl’s color mounted as she 
said. “Father’s alive!” she hoarsely 
whispered. “This letter says he is! 
He’s: still alive!” 

Lon Bacon took the letter from 
her and he, too, read it. When the 
cowboy finished he was mumbling 
half-spoken oaths. Finally his words 
made sense. “When I catch the 
skunk who did this, I'll burn him up 
by inches, one inch at a time!” 

It was Zed Summers’s turn. Hold- 
ing the piece of paper so that the 
light of the setting sun glowed upon 
it, he began te read: 


Dear Berty: 

Your father is an obstinate old goat and 
refuses to talk, even to save his life. I 
have him safely put away and all he has to 
do is tell me the location of his prospect. so 
that I can check up on it and see if he is 
lying. If he is not lying I will see to it that 
you and him are gotten safely out of the 
country and neither of you will ever have 
any trouble again unless you come back 
here. If Jim Tanforan don’t talk or if he 
lies, you’ll both have plenty of trouble. 

What good it will do him if he ¢@n’t 
talk, I can’t see. All he will do is die. If 
he chooses. to be reasonable, you’ll both 
live. Pm beginning to put the pressure on 
him and if you know what’s good for you, 
you'd better help me. I want you to write 
him a letter advising him to talk. Tell him 
that if he does, then you an’ him can drift 
away from here and start life all over. 
Make it plenty strong. Plead with him. 
He won't deny you anything if you ask for 
it right. 

A man will hand you this letter. Don’t 
let him read it or tell him a word that’s in 
it. If you do, the whole thing’s off an’ your 
dad dies, Here’s what you’re to do. After 


the man goes, sit down and write your fa- 
ther a letter. When night comes, ride into 
Dobeville all alone. Go down to the grave- 
yard. You know where the Juarez Kid is 
buried; everybody does. The Kid’s friends 
went to a lot of expense to put up a monu- 
ment. There’s a stone vase there for 
flowers. Put the letter in the vase and 
beat it back for home: I'll be along in my. - 
own good time to pick it up. 

Listen, Betty, if you make a mess. of this 
or if you breathe a word of it you'll regret 
it to your dying day. And your dying day 
may not be very far off, either. First one 
thing will happen and then another. 
There’re plenty of ways to kill a cat besides 
stuffing it on cream. member, now, do 
just exactly as I’ve told you! If you don’t 
Pu be— . 


The writing ended in the middle 
of the sentence. There was no sig- 
nature. Zed’s eyes swept back over 
it. The writer had begun his epistle 
by printing each letter, but this had 
proved too laborious, and when half- 
way through he had resorted to long- 
hand writing, using a stiff, unnatu- 
ral, backhand script. Darkness had 
nearly come. Summers folded the 
letter and put it in his vest pocket. 

“Td rather have dad alive,” sud- 
denly said the girl, “than all the gold 
in a dozen mother lodes.” 

“Of course you would,” acknowl- 
edged Zed. He looked down at the 
dead rancher. “The question now is, 
who wrote this? If Fred Coxe 
wrote——” 

“He couldn’t have!” interrupted 
young Bacon. “I’d stake my life 
that Fred was an honest man. We’ve 
seen that he had nothing to do with 
the dynamite. He came over here to 
deliver the letter, just like any one 
would have done.” 

“Tt took him a long time to get 
around to it,” objected the deputy. 
“He said that he found the letter 
under his door this morning. Took 
him all-day to get it over here. Yet 


-he’d rode his horse hard, too hard.” 


“TIl answer the letter,” said Betty, 
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“do just what the man says. „The 
only thing is, I have no paper.” 

“Plenty of it in my saddlebag,” 
offered Zed. 

Summers was anxious to be off. 
While a trace of light still remained 
he completed his arrangements. 
They carried the lifeless rancher into 
the barn and placed the body so that 
predatory animals could not reach 
it. Fred Coxe’s horse became a pack 
animal upon which they tied the 
gunny sack of provisions and such 
bedding and cooking utensils as they 
could find. Lon Bacon saddled the 
girl’s horse and they were ready. 
Darkness came as they mounted. 

Betty Tanforan moved her mount 
up beside the deputy’s. “Tell me 
truly, Zed, will I ever see my dad 
again? From what Lon tells me 
you're a man that ought to know.” 

“We might as well face the truth,” 
answered Summers. “If the wrong 
gent died when your house blew up, 
vou never will.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
SUMMERS SPINS A WEB. 
N the intense darkness of early 
Í evening, Zed Summers, Betty 
Tanforan and Lon Bacon rode 
from the Rafter 10 ranch yard. 
Summers led Fred Coxe’s horse, and 
having a thought for those who 
might be waiting in the hills above 
the demolished ranch house he 
headed directly away from where 
they might be hiding and down into 
the valley. During the ride to the 
Rafter 10 that afternoon Zed had 
observed every detail of the terrain 
that had come within his line of vi- 
sion, and that knowledge, coupled 
with the cowboy’s familiarity with 
the valley, now stood him in good 
stead. 
Silently they drifted down the val- 
ley toward Dobeville, at times rid- 
WS—3B 


ing parallel to the road, at other 
times far from it. When the lights 
of the town showed a long way ahead 
they turned toward the west and 
headed for the mountains. The bril- 
liance of the stars seemed to increase 
as the night lengthened; Zed, accus- 
tomed to such things, had little trou- 
ble in finding his way or in remem- 
bering the way that he had come. 
They passed through the foothills 
and into a series of shallow canyons. 
Miners had once worked those lower 
canyons; here and there traces of 
their occupancy still remained. 

Betty moved her horse up beside 
the deputy’s. She pointed at a dim 
cleft that showed faintly in the south 
wall of the canyon to the left. “I’ve 
been lost for the past two miles but 
now I know where we are. Dad and 
I once rode up here. Up that defile 
there’s an old prospect. The miner 
who worked it built a cabin. Most 
of it was still standing when father 
and I were here. There’s grass and 
a little water in a shallow pool 

“Good,” interrupted Zed. “We'll 
have a look.” 

They turned left and rode through 
the defile. At first the path was 
steep and rocky but shortly it leveled 
off and the defile broadened. They 
rode into a saucer-shaped bastn and 
made out the dim silhouette of a 
cabin that stood to one side of it. 
Beside the hovel was a rock dump 
which showed white in the starlight. 

Zed told the girl and the cowboy 
to wait by the cabin. He rode on 
and found that the defile continued 
and that it ran into a canyon which 
wag parallel to the one from which 
they had just come. “Not bad,” he 
concluded. “A couple of entrances 
that can be used for exits. I'd prob- 
ably look a long time before I’d find 
a better place to leave the girl.” 

He returned to the basin where 
Betty and Lon Bacon had dis- 
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mounted. On the ride from the 
ranch they had debated pro and con 
the advisability of the girl taking 
refuge on some neighboring spread. 
On account of the note he had found 
in Fred Coxe’s pocket, Summers had 
voted against the girl going to a 
ranch, for there she would still be 
under surveillance of her enemies, 
which was the one thing that he 
wanted to avoid. If she could be 
made to apparently drop from sight 
it would give him a leverage that he 
might be able to use to advantage. 
The deputy was thinking far ahead 
and already planning a possible 
show-down. 

Summers slipped from the saddle. 
Betty Tanforan and the cowboy, 
with the aid of a flickering match, 
were exploring the inside of the 
cabin. Zed went in and found the 
place in considerable of a litter, but 
habitable. There was no time to lose; 
it was already near midnight and he 
must be back in Dobeville before the 
sun came up. 

“Lon,” directed Summers, “you 
take care of the live stock. When 
you're through with. that, station 
yourself where you can hear any one 
coming in through either of the pas- 
sageways. You're to keep watch 
until daybreak; then Betty can take 
her turn while you sleep.” 

Zed went out to his horse, got pen- 
cil, tablet and a candle from the sad- 
dlebag and went back into the cabin. 
The place was filled with crude 
homemade furniture that the miner 
hadn’t bothered to take with him. 
As Summers lighted the candle and 
put it on a rickety table the girl was 
already wielding a cobweb-covered 
broom; The deputy drew up a three- 
legged stool and sat down. 

“You’ve got a letter to write,” said 
Zed, “in answer to the one that Coxe 
brought you. I’ll make the first draft 
and then you copy it.” 


Betty Tanforan pulled up a stool 
and likewise sat down at the table. 
The momentary cheerfulness that 
had taken possession of the girl while 
she had been sweeping the floor had 
already passed. “Something tells 
me,’ solemnly said the young 
woman, “that Fred Coxe wrote that 
letter himself. If "he did, there'll be 
no use answering it. Lon thinks that 
Coxe was an honest, straightforward 
man, but I’m not so sure of it.” 


E can’t be very sure of any- 

\ \ thing,’ said Summers. 

“Were striking in the dark. 
Feeling our way, inch by inch. But 
if Fred Coxe was a rascal he may 
have had a partner. Come on; we'll 
write the letter.” 

“T hadn’t thought of that,” whis- 
pered Betty. “Fred may have had 
a partner. And then perhaps it 
wasn’t he who wrote the letter.” She 
looked uncertain. “I’m not sure that 
I can find my way to Dobeville at 
night. The man wrote that I was to 
take it 2 

“You're not going near Dobeville,” 
interrupted the deputy. “PH take 
the letter in myself.” 

Zed Summers picked up the pen- 
cil and wrote rapidly: 


To the Man Who Holds Jim Tanforan 
Prisoner: 

I have your letter before me and here 
is your answer. My father is not the ob- 
stinate man you say he is but a courageous 
and intelligent one. Of course, he will not 
reveal the location of the mine because if he 
did he would merely be making doubly 
sure of his own death. If you had that 
knowledge in your possession you would 
murder him and no one knows this better 
than my father does. 

However, dad does not want to die if it 
can be avoided. All the mines in the world 
would do him no good then. But under the 
proper circumstances I am sure that you 
can get the information that you want. I 
can guarantee this because 1, myself, know 
the location of the mine! 

The night father came back from the 
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mountains he came to the Rafter 10 before 
he rode on into Dobeville. Here he drew 
me a map and told me just exactly how to 
get to the abandoned drift that he had dis- 
covered. I have that map now and F could 
go there anytime. Of course, I have never 
told any one of this because if I had I 
might be in the same fix that dad is. But 
now I’m in a position where I can tell you 
and have no fears, You can look for me all 
you want to and you can’t find me. No 
one ever had such a hiding place as I have. 

What I propose is this: On Friday noon, 
which is two days from now, you bring my 
father to the Rafter 10 ranch yard. E and 
two men will be there waiting. From the 
hills you can see the three of us ride into 
the ranch yard. There will be just the 
three of us, as you can see for yourself 
when the time comes. When you see that 
we are in position then you are to break 
cover and come riding down from the hills. 
There is to be you and my father and any 
other two men whom you want to bring 
along. That will give you the advantage 
by one man. 

In exchange for my father I will give you 
the map, which is so simple that a child 
could read it. My father’s life is worth 
more than any gold mine. Leave your an- 
swer to this at Kid Juarez’s monument in 
the graveyard. Personally I will not pick 
it up nor will I put the letter that Fm now 
writing there. A trusted friend will attend 
to those two things for me. 

Remember that in meeting us on the 
Rafter 10 you'll be taking no more of a 
chance than we'll be taking. If shooting 
starts it will not be my fault. 

Yours truly, 
Berry Tsnroran. 

P. S. Don’t forget that you can never 
make dad talk. You may think you can, 
but he'll fool you. I know my father bet- 
ter than you do, 


When Summers finished with the 
letter he handed it to the girl. She 
read it; exclaimed with astonish- 
ment. “Why, that’s not the truth, 
Zed. T haven’t the slightest idea 
where the mine is.” 

“We're not dealing 
truth,” explained Zed, “or with 
truthful or honorable men. We've 
got a pack of human hyenas bray- 
ing at our heels so we'll fight fire 
with fire, lie with lie, trickery with 
all the cunning of which we're capa- 


with the 


ble. Fairness doesn’t even enter one 
side of the picture so why should it 
enter the other. Were gambling for 
an innocent man’s life.” 

“There'll be a fight on the Raf- 
ter 10 if those men show up.” 

“A fight!” chuckled Zed. “Ma’am, 
that’d be almost too good to be true. 
But Fm trying to avoid it. Fm go- 
ing a long way trying to avoid it. 
Hurry now an’ copy the letter. 
Don’t use my exact phrasing. Re- 
cast the sentences the way a woman. 
would write them. Use your own 
words, and above everything else 
make it convincing. PFI use the plan 
that this letter contains only if L 
have to. But I'll make use of the 
letter. There’re plenty of other 
things that PH try first.” 

Betty Tanforan promptly went 
about it. Summers rummaged 
through the gunny sack of provi- 
sions, found a can of beans, opened 
and ate them. Then he went out- 
side and saddled his sorrel, which by 
now was watered and fed. For a 
moment he talked to the cowboy, 
impressing him with the responsibil- 
ity that was now his, and then went 
back into the cabin. 


HE girl had finished the let- 
ter. It was put into an en- 
velope, addressed and sealed. 
Summers and Betty went outside 
and found the cowboy standing by 
the deputy’s horse. Zed swung into 
the saddle and, looking down upon 
them, issued his final instructions. 
“During the day the horses are to 
be kept saddled with loose cinches. 
Both night and day one or the other 
of you is to be on guard. At the 
first sure sign that men are coming, 
ride in the opposite direction. In a 
roundabout way make for the spot 
where me an’ Lon were ambushed 
after we'd left Dobeville. If I don’t 
find you here I'll look for you there, 
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in among the boulders. Don’t worry 
about this letter not bringing results. 
If nobody picks it up I'll see to it 
that its contents are circulated. All 
you have to do for the present is sit 
fast an’ keep out of harm’s way. By 
this time to-morrow I oughta be 
back. If not, the day following. 
When I do come PI whistle three 
times in quick succession. Lon, it'll 
be up to you to answer the signal.” 

Zed turned his sorrel and rode 
carefully back through the defile. 
When he came to its junction with 
the canyon, he sat there many min- 
utes, looking and listening. No 
sounds came except those usual to a 
moonless night, so he moved down 
the wide canyon and toward the 
lower ground. Never in his years of 
man-hunting had the deputy studied 
a trail more carefully than he now 
studied this one; he must be able to 
find his way back, not only at night 
but in broad daylight. And during 
the day things often had a discon- 
certing habit of looking vastly dif- 
ferent than they did at night. 

An indeterminable length of time 
passed and Summers was down out 
of the foothills and on the valley 
road. The only way to Dobeville 
was to follow that road to the right, 
which he did. An hour he rode and 
saw the dim outlines of darkened 
buildings ahead of him. Zed slowed 
his horse nearly to a walk and rode 
the length of the main street at a 
shuffle. The graveyard—he had no- 
ticed it that morning—was on the 
outskirts of the little town and a 
hundred yards off the road. 

Before Summers came to the 
picket fence that encircled the burial 
ground he dismounted and tied his 
horse to a sizable mesquite; noted 
the location well, for he might have 
to return to it in a hurry. Anxiously 
he glanced at the eastern sky but 
there was no sign as yet of the ris- 


ing sun. He moved on through the 
brush until he came to the picket 
fence. The clearing of the cemetery 
lay before him. Gradually objects 
began to take on form. He could 
make out pointed headstone mark- 
ers and a cross or two. Following 
the directions that the cowboy and 
the girl had given him, he saw the 
squat, white-marble monument that 
the admirers of the late Juarez Kid 
had erected many years before. 

Zed moved along the fence until 
he found the inevitable spot where 
a picket was missing. He stooped 
and crawled through the opening, 
stood up. Summers shivered. He 
had no fondness for graveyards. But 
here was something to be done and 
he would most certainly do it. 

The deputy stepped away from 
the fence and began gingerly pick- 
ing his way between the mounds and 
headstone markers. Fifty feet he 
moved and was almost within touch- 
ing distance of the Juarez Kid’s 
monument. He stooped, began look- 
ing for the flower vase where the 
letter was to be deposited. Suddenly 
he heard a faint rustle, like the 
swishing of silk fabric. Every drop 
of blood in the deputy’s lanky body 
stopped moving. The hair on his 
neck stood out. He looked up. 
From around behind the back of the 
monument there glided a white-clad 
figure. Summers froze; stood petri- 


fied. 
CHAPTER VIII. 


DEATH KNOCKS TWICE. 


OR the first time in his life 
F Deputy Sheriff Zed Summers 
was seeing what appeared to 

be a ghost. No believer in the super- 
natural, his mind was working even 
as the shock of the thing fairly stag- 
gered him. Anger was the first thing 
he was conscious of,.a consuming, 


< 
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devastating anger. With all the 
force of his powerful legs he hurled 
himself at the waiflike, gliding fig- 
ure. If the thing was a ghost, he 
would pass through it like he would 
traverse a shadow; if it was not a 
ghost 

Summers came back to the real- 
ities when his hurtling body struck 
something that was nearly as solid 
and unyielding as a rock. The in- 
stant he struck, there came a snarled 
oath. With pure joy Zed let out an 
involuntary shout. He and the 
“ghost” went to the ground together. 
Summers sprang up. The white-clad 
figure struggled to its feet. Zed’s 
fists shot out like pistons, his right 
swinging in a looping upper cut that 
caught the “apparition” on the jaw. 
Three times he struck with pile- 
driver force and then, with a mighty 
groan, the white-robed figure dou- 
bled up like a jackknife, fell and iay 
still where it had fallen. 

Zed quieted the pounding of his 
own heart and listened. No sounds 
came from the graveyard or vicin- 
ity; if the one-sided scuffle had been 
seen or overheard, there were no in- 
dications of it. Then he gave atten- 
tion to the man on the ground, who 
was already beginning to wriggle. 
‘With one wrench Summers tore aside 
the bed sheet with which the fellow 
was covered. The man’s hand was 
moving toward his gun but the dep- 
uty beat him to it. Zed yanked the 
Colt from the holster and shoved it 
in his own belt, then he pulled the 
man to his feet and looked eagerly 
into his face. 

“Limpy Wheat!” grated the dep- 
uty. ‘For the third time we meet. 
First in Golightly Morgan’s saloon, 
then in Ace Fanning’s living room 
an’ now in the graveyard. Where 
next?” 

“Lemme go!” pleaded Limpy. “I 

i - 


aint done nothin’ but play a joke 
on yuh!” 

“Fine kind of a joke,” snorted Zed. 
“T oughta hang you by the thumbs.” 
Swiftly his fingers went over the 
man, looking for an additional gun 
or a knife, but there was neither. 
He spun Limpy Wheat around and 
with a length of rawhide that he in- 
variably carried for some such emer- 
gency he tied the man’s hands to- 
gether behind his back. Then Zed 
took the letter that Betty Tan- 
foran had written and shoved it into 
the stone vase which was in front of 
the Juarez Kid’s monument. 

“Got your horse near by?” asked 
Zed. “If you ain’t, you'll have to 
walk.” 

“My nag’s in the thicket to the 
rear, sullenly answered Limpy 
Wheat. “I never walk. It’s bad for 
what ails me.” 

Prodding his captive in front of 
him, Summers went back to where 
he had left his sorrel and then, with 
the animal in tow, they walked to 
where Limpy had cached his. Both 
men mounted and under Zed’s di- 
rection rode to some marsh land 
which was a mile west of Dobeville. 
There was a stagnant pool in the 
center of it surrounded by a thick 
growth of cottonwoods, tules and 
willows. Summers found a dry spot 
between two cottonwood trees, where 
there would be both comfort and 
concealment. He forced Limpy from 
the saddle, made him lie down and 
then bound the man’s feet together. 
Then Zed unsaddled the horses and 
tied them where the grass was good. 

With a weary sigh the deputy sat 
down beside the man who lay upon 
the ground. “You could tell me 
things, Limpy, that I could use in 
my business. I'll make no promises, 
but itll do you no harm to talk.” 

For a tedious minute Wheat con- 
sidered the matter and then he 
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spoke: “I always back the man 
with the best cards. When you had 
the run-in with Hank Leclair yester- 
day mornin’ an’ made him look like 
a goose, I had a hunch. If I’d known 
it was you who was comin’ to the 
graveyard I wouldn’t have played 
the joke on you. Any other gent but 
you'd have run like sixty.” 

“Who did you think was coming?” 
asked Summers. 

“Betty Tanforan.” 

Zed spat in disgust. “I’m regret- 
ting now I didn’t knock your head 
plumb off your shoulders. It still 
ain’t too late.” 

“You're welcome to anything I 
know,” interrupted Limpy Wheat. 
“Every durn word of it; an’ it’ll all 
be the truth, so ’elp me!” 


ED SUMMERS did not put 

much store in the genuineness 

of the man’s offer of assist- 
ance. With a skill born of experi- 
ence and with little regard for the 
facts, Zed framed his question. “Did 
you know that late yesterday after- 
noon Hank Leclair shot an’ killed 
Fred Coxe?” 

“You must be mistaken,” said 
Limpy. “Me an’ Rat Holbrook was 
with Hank late yesterday afternoon 
in Dobeville an’ he never shot any- 
body.” 

“Were you an’ Rat an’ Leclair to- 
gether all the time?” 

“No—Leclair went out of the sa- 
loon to see somebody. He was gone 
a spell. Then he came back an’ told 
me to go down to the graveyard 
when it got dark. I done that.” 

“Who was it that he went to see?” 

“T dunno.” 

“Who is it that he works for?” 

“Search me. I asked him a time 
or two but he said it was none of my 
durn business. Hank pays me an’ 
Holbrook five a day an’ we don’t 
quarrel with the paymaster.” 


“After I chased Hank Leclair out 
of Dobeville, when did you next see 
him?” asked Zed, as he began think- 
ing about the ambush that he and 
Lon Bacon had ridden into. 

“Me an’ Rat Holbrook rode out 
of town an’ looked for him, but we 
never found him. We went back to 
Dobeville, an’ along in the late aft- 
ernoon Hank showed up.” 

“Alone?” 

“Alone. He came sneakin’ back _ 
into town thinkin’ that you might be 
there.” 

As casually as though he was re- 
questing the time of day Summers 
asked the next question. “Where 
can I find Hank now?” 

Just as casually the answer came. 
“He sleeps in the hotel. Room 
No. 9. Me an’ Rat have No. 10, 
which is next to it. There’s a door 
between the rooms.” 

Zed took a bandanna from his 
pocket and tied it over the protest- 
ing Limpy Wheat’s mouth. “Sorry 
to have to do this, mister, but I don’t 
want you raisin’ your voice to the 
heavens after I’m gone.” 

Limpy groaned and struggled, but 
seeing that his objections were futile 
he finally gave up and lay still. Zed 
quickly saddled his sorrel afd rode 
for town. A great weariness rode 
with him, but there was no time to 
rest. It was appreciably lighter 
now; the first gray streaks of a new 
day were beginning to appear in the 
east. 

Summers left his mount some dis- 
tance to the rear of the Dobeville 
Hotel and in the uncertain light of 
early dawn walked up toward the 
back entrance of the hostelry. A 
wood shed was in the way; he passed 
around the west side of it and got 
his first glimpse of the back door of 
the hotel, which stood wide open. 
A night lamp, suspended from the 
ceiling, glowed faintly from a point 
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halfway down the long hall. The 
deputy hitched up his gun belt and 
began moving toward the hotel door. 
Two steps he took and there was a 
hoarse, grating whisper to his left: 

“Hoist “em! I got yuh n 

Summers spun like a top. Even 
before he had completed the turn the 
still morning air was punctuated 
with the staccato blast of a six-gun. 
The unknown man who had whis- 
pered the warning had not waited 
for a surrender. His gun had belched 
almost coincidently with his spoken 
words. 

Zed was dimly conscious that a 
slug had torn through his buckskin 
vest and had given the garment a 
mighty tug. All in the same frac- 
tion of a second his twin Colts were 
in his hands and he had begun a fall- 
ing draw. A second shot came lanc- 
ing around the west side of the wood- 
shed. A fatal shot, for the man who 
had fired it. All Zed needed was 
that flash of burning powder to guide 
him. His two six-guns went off to- 
gether. There was a piercing scream 
of mortal agony. 

Summers bounded up and leaped 
for the west side of the woodshed. 

‘He got there in time to see a man, 

frantically clutching at his throat, 
wilt and fall. The man fell on his 
back, and that scream he had ut- 
tered would be the last sound he 
would ever make. Summers hol- 
stered his left-hand gun and knelt 
beside him. 

“Another gent [ve seen before,” 
muttered Zed. “Rat Holbrook. 
Perhaps he was stationed out here 
to guard his sleeping master.” 

The deputy sprang away and 
again ‘ran for the rear door of the 
hotel. As he leaped over the sill and 
into the hallways, keys were grating 
in locks and doors were being 
opened. The gunfire had already 
aroused its full quota of the curious. 


Summers gave no heed to the tou- 
sled heads that were thrust out 
through partly open doors as he 
raced down the hallway. He was 
looking for one door in particular, 
No. 9. He passed 10; came to the 
one he sought. It stood wide open! 


UN in hand, Summers 
plunged into the room which 
Limpy Wheat had said be- 
longed to Hank Leclair. Light com- 
ing from the hall and through the 
side window faintly illuminated the 
interior, illuminated it sufficiently so 
that he could see. Zed slid to a stop 
on the rough floor and saw that the 
bed was empty. But some time dur- 
ing the night a man had been sleep- 
ing there on top of the covers, pre- 
sumably dressed and with a blanket 
over him. The blanket had been 
thrust aside. 

With the palm of his hand Sum- 
mers felt the center of the bed. It 
was still warm! 

“Dammit!” growled the deputy. 
“Between the time the first shot was 
fired an’ the time I got into the hall- 
way Hank Leclair made his escape. 
Must have gone out through the 
office an’ the front door because the 
window's down.” 

The patter of bare feet in the hall- 
way warned him. Another sixty sec- 
onds and the hotel would be thor- 
oughly aroused. Men were already 
shouting to each other and talk of 
murder was in the air. Zed slammed 
the door of the room shut behind 
him and turned the key. He sprang 
to the window and tried to raise it 
but it was stuck in the casement. 
The long barrel of his Colt swished 
through the air in vicious ares. Glass 
melted away and tinkled to the floor. 
A few seconds and the pane had been 
entirely removed. Zed climbed 
through the window and lowered 
himself to the ground, found himself 
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in a narrow alleyway that lay be- 
tween the hotel and the building 
next to it. Men were now out in 


back of the hotel; he could hear 


them distinctly. 


Walking rapidly and with an ear 


open for everything that went on, 
Summers moved up toward the 
street. There was still some faint 
chance that he would catch sight of 
Hank Leclair, but as he stepped out 
on the board walk he saw that the 
short street was deserted from one 
end to the other. This condition 
would not long endure. Running as 
lightly as a cat, Zed started down 
the plank walk toward the east. 
Three hundred feet he ran and then 
cut down beside a building to his 
right. He came out from behind the 
building and slowed to a walk. Cau- 
tion was necessary if he was to reach 
his horse. 

Stealthily the deputy glided 
through the back yards of the mer- 
cantile establishments that fronted 
on the street. It was nearly broad 
daylight now; the rim of the rising 
sun had just come over the horizon. 
From around the corner of a chicken 
coop he saw the back of the hotel 
and the woodshed. Men, in various 
stages of undress, were streaming out 
of the back door and bound for the 
woodshed. The body of Rat Hol- 
brook had been discovered. 

Summers moved down beside the 
chicken coop and headed for the 
brush that grew to the rear of it. 
He reached the brush screen with- 
out being discovered, broke into a 
run and streaked it for his horse. 
He reached the sorrel safely and 
slipped into the saddle. Without 
more ado the deputy rode off toward 
the northward. 

Zed made a wide detour, rode in 
a semicircle and once more ap- 
proached Dobeville, this time from 
the side on which the graveyard lay. 


He rode now without a care as to 
whether he was seen or not. By 
now the temper of the hotel guests 
had no doubt cooled; if it had not 
cooled he would make the best of it. 
Having failed to catch Hank Leclair, 
he would now try something else. 

Summers came up to the open 
gate that led to the burial ground. 
He ground-tied the sorrel and 
walked in, walked straight to the 
marble monument that marked the 
final resting place of the Juarez Kid. 
A glance told him that Betty Tan- 
foran’s letter was no longer in the 
stone flower vase. Likewise, the 
sheets that Limpy Wheat had worn 
were missing. 

“Two things are gone that may 
turn up again,” thought Zed. “I’m 
particularly glad the letter’s disap- 
peared. It'll be a downright pleas- 
ure to see what result it brings.” 

He hurried back to his horse, 
mounted and rode away. This time 
he headed down the valley and fol- 
lowed the road for a good mile, until 
he was no longer in sight from Dobe- 
ville. He left the road where it ran 
into a draw, and by a circuitous 
route rode to the swampy ground 
where he had left Limpy Wheat 
bound and gagged. The time had 
come to give his captive a break, to 
supply him with food and a measure 
of comfort. There was still some 
trail grub in the deputy’s saddlebag. 

Summers moved his horse in be- 
tween the two cottonwood trees and 
saw that Wheat lay where he had 
left him. Zed shivered. The man’s 
eyes were glassy. Then he saw the 
reason for the glassiness. The hilt 
of a knife protruded from Limpy 
Wheat’s chest. The blade of that 
knife had gone through his heart. 

“Some one must have been watch- 
ing me,” thoughtfully reasoned Zed, 
“when I came to the cemetery be- 
fore daybreak. It wasn’t Hank Le- 
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clair. It was the man Leclair works 
for, an’ that’s the man who’s respon- 
sible for Jim Tanforan’s disappear- 
ance. The trail gets warmer.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
ZED SOWS SOME SEED. 


ED SUMMERS rode boldly 
/ down the main street of 
Dobeville, rode into the town 
as though he owned the place. Su- 
perficially he appeared not. to have 
a care in the world, yet never in his 
years of man hunting had he been 
more watchful. The town was as 
explosive as a keg of powder; let the 
wrong man once get behind him, and 
the deputy would surely die. He 
knew this as well as he had ever 
known anything. 

Summers went into the livery barn 
and left his sorrel. The stableman 
eyed him with fear and gave every 
indication of wishing that he would 
leave. Zed accommodated the man; 
he walked swiftly across the street 
and into a restaurant. There was an 
unoccupied table in the far corner; 
he went over and sat down behind 
it with his back to the zvall. The 
ten or a dozen customers in the eat- 
ing place paid him no particular at- 
tention. 

A moment and Ace Fanning, the 
storekeeper, came in. The bruise 
still showed on his forehead, where 
he had been slugged the day before. 
Without hesitating, Fanning came 
back to Zed’s table and sat down 
opposite him. Ace’s eyes were heavy. 
He nodded to the deputy. “You’re 
out early. Mind if I eat with you?” 

“Not at all,” answered Summers. 
“Do you want to tell me now who it 
was that hit you?” 

Fanning’s expression hardened. “T 
still think it was Lon Bacon. All 
your reasoning to the contrary, I 
still think it was him.” 


orders. 


The waiter came; they gave their 
Summers toyed with his 
knife and fork and waited patiently 
for the man across from him to 
speak. 

“A barreom bum by the name of 
Rat Holbrook was shot here a cou- 
ple of hours ago,” presently began 
Ace, speaking so that he could not 
be overheard by the near-by diners. 
“So happens that I know you did it. 
From my living-room window, I saw 
you ride away.” 

“Rat made the bad mistake of 
drawing first,” evenly answered the 
deputy. “But, of course, there were 
no witnesses. Makes it look bad for 
me, doesn’t it?” 

The ghost of a smile played on the 
storekeeper’s lips. “Jf it was gen- 
erally known, it would. But I think 
I’m the only man who saw you.” 

“Plenty of gents saw me running 
in the hotel hallway,” explained 
Summers. “The thing’s no secret.” 

Ace Fanning drank deeply from 
his glass of water. “Summers, I’m 
going to be frank with you and ask 
your help. In this Jim Tanforan 
business the accusing finger is being 
pointed at me. Being pointed more 
and more at me. Of course, there’s 
no sense in it, but innocent men have 
been railroaded in the past; they will 
be railroaded in the future. Last 
night I made a discovery that 
shocked the life out of me. I was 
riding the valley road when I saw a 
fire over on the Rafter 10. I rode 
that way and found that the ranch 
house had been burned 5 

“Burned!” interrupted Zed with 
genuine interest. “That’s interest- 
ing. How come?” 

“Had me puzzled at first,” added 
Fanning, “because it was such a 
small fire. Couldn’t be seen for any 
distance. Reckon I was the only 
one that saw it. By putting two and 
two together, I found out what hap- 
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pened. The house had been dyna- 
mited! Most of it had been blown 
away. The part that remained 


within the foundation walls was 
what burned.” Ace lowered his 
voice. “T searched all around there 
and could find nothing of Betty. If 
her remains are found in the ashes, 
all hell’s going to be popping here. 
There'll be no holding people back. 
Exther me or Golightly or Peter An- 
gel or Fred Coxe will get it in the 
neck as sure as shooting. Mebbe 
all of us’ll be strung up.” 

“TPH relieve your mind,” said Sum- 
mers as he looked closely at the 
storekeeper. “Betty Tanforan was 
many miles away from the Rafter 10 
when the house burned. She’s well 
and safe, or was when I last saw 
her.” 

Ace Fanning muttered: 
tainly glad to hear it. 
she?” 

Zed shook his head and sipped his 
coffee. “Could hardly tell you that, 
but I will tell you something else, if 
you'll promise not to tell.” 

“Tm no gossip peddler,” grunted 
Ace. “Go on.” 

“Betty Tanforan has information 
which, if properly handled, will save 
her father’s life. She’s had that in- 
formation since the night Jim re- 
turned from his prospecting. In 
other words, Betty knows the loca- 
tion of the mine. But she’s never 
been able to figure out a way to 
trade that information for Jim Tan- 
foran’s life. That’s why she’s kept 
still about it. I’ve figured out a safe 
and sure way for her to do this now, 
and she’s agreed to follow my ad- 
vice.” 

“Well, PI be darned!” exclaimed 
Fanning. “Betty’s got a longer 
head on her than I thought.” 

“Smart girl,’ admitted Summers 
as he closely watched the storekeep- 
er’s face. But the man’s expression 


“Tm cer- 
Where is 


was a blank and gave no indication 
of what might be going on in his 
mind. 

“What kind of arrangements have 
you made?” presently asked Fan- 
ning. 

Zed laughed. “That’s something 
I can’t tell you. Shortly TIl be rid- 
ing to her. But the right man knows 
all about it. Its all been written 


down in black and white.” Sum- 
Mmes leaned over the table. “Of 


course, you'll not breathe a word of 
this to any one?” 

“No reason why I should,” grum- 
bled Ace. “But it’s hard to make 
contact with a kidnaper. Neither 
side trusts the other. Each is afraid 
of a double cross. You’ve thought 
of all those things?” 

“We'll manage somehow,” an- 
swered Zed, and fell to eating rap- 
idly. As he had planned, he finished 
eating before the storekeeper. He 
got up, paid his bill and went out 
into the street. Over his shoulder 
he glanced back at the restaurant. 
Ace Fanning, napkin in hand, was 
standing just inside the door, watch- 
ing him through the screen. “Curi- 
ous cuss,” snorted Zed. With that 
the deputy altered his course, went 
down the street instead of across it 
and succeeded in entering the Silver 
Star Saloon unobserved and through 
the rear door. 


HE deputy expected to find 
Golightly Morgan in his 


office, but instead the saloon 
keeper leaned wearily on the end of 
the bar. A lanky man stood beside 
him. There were neither customers 
nor bartender, for the hour was 
early; Golightly and the tall man 
were the room’s sole occupants. 
Zed advanced to the bar. Go- 
lightly brightened at the sight of him 
and waved his hand in greeting. The 
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tall man who stood beside him did 
not seem to be too pleased. 

“Thought you had pulled out for 
parts unknown,” grunted Golightly. 
He jerked his thumb toward his com- 
panion. “This is Peter Angel. He 
deals in land an’ cattle an’ other 
odds an’ ends.” 

Peter Angel made no offer to 
shake hands. “Golightly was telling 
me about you,” he said to Zed. 
“Seems odd that you'd come back 
here after killing a man this morn- 
ing at daybreak.” 

“Who was telling you about it?” 
asked Zed. 

The cattle speculator shrugged. 
“Doesn't matter.” 

“Rat Holbrook,” continued Sum- 
mers, “wasn’t the only man that 
died. Limpy Wheat likewise has 
cashed his chips.” 

Golightly Morgan looked aston- 
ished. “Where was that?” 

“Doesn’t matter,” said Zed, “but 
the gent who did it will pay for it 
with his life. Limpy may not have 
been any plaster saint, but it was 
out of order to stick a knife in him 
when he was bound and gagged.” 
Zed turned to the tall man. “I went 
to your house yesterday, Angel, to 
see you. You looked at me through 
the window, but wouldn’t come near 
the door.” 

“T wasn’t dressed,” said Peter An- 
gel. “Didn’t have my pants on.” 

“Me an’ Lon Bacon,” objected 
Zed, “waited there long enough for 
you to have put on forty pairs of 
pants. Which means that there was 
some other reason.” 

“Lon Bacon!” barked Pete. “I’ve 
got no use for that guy, an’ you were 
with: him.” 

“Any word yet of Jim Tanforan?” 
hurriedly put in Golightly. 

“No direct word,” admitted Zed, 
“but TIl have him back some time 
to-morrow.” 


Golightly Morgan beamed with 
pleasure but the look passed quickly. 
“Sure you ain’t counting your chick- 
ens before they’re hatched?” 

“All along,” said Summers, “Betty 
Tanforan has known the location of 
the mine her father found. She’s 
trading that information for the old 
man’s life. It’d be a good trade——” 
Zed broke off what he was saying 
and put his finger to his mouth. 
“T’ve talked too much already. The 
arrangements for the trade are all 
down on paper and the proper per- 
son has them. We're going through 
with the deal the way it was writ- 
ten.” 

“Is Betty still out at the ranch?” 
asked Angel. 

“She’s taken to the hills,” ex- 
plained Zed. “I’ve got her cached 
away tightern a bug in a rug. 
Shortly I'll be riding to her.” 

“You talk in riddles,” objected 
Golightly. 

Peter Angel poured himself a stiff 
drink from a bottle that stood on 
the bar. “A man’s life oughta be 
worth more than all the gold in the 
world. If you’re handling Betty’s 
end of it I hope you don’t try any 
foolishness with the men who are 
holding her father prisoner. More 
than likely they’re desperate.” 

“Shouldn’t wonder if they were,” 
acknowledged Summers. “By the 
way, have either of you gents seen 
Hank Leclair since last evening?” 

Neither of them admitted that 
they had. They shook their heads 
in unison. 

Peter Angel poured himself a sec- 
ond drink and then, without another 
word, walked out through the front 
door of the barroom. 

“Think as evil of me, Zed, as you 
did yesterday?” asked Golightly. 

“Tm still considering the matter.” 
Summers chuckled. “If Pm still 
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alive by to-morrow evening PII tell 
you all about it.” 

“Hank Leclair is gunning for you,” 
volunteered the saloon keeper, “and 
the man he works for ought to be 
gunning for you, too.” 

Zed gave his head a vigorous 
shake. “Sure, but they've got no 
thought of putting slugs into me 
right now. Since riding into Dobe- 
ville this morning P’ve done some 
talking. In a town like this, word 
passes quickly from mouth to 
mouth. As strange as it may seem, 
I could now ride up and down the 
main street all day long and no- 
body’d think of taking a crack at 
me, not even Hank Leclair. Sud- 
denly, even to the men who want to 
kill me, Pve become a valuable man. 
T’ve seen to that. PI be valuable 
until to-morrow noon; after that my 
life may not be worth a plugged 
nickel.” 

“Don’t understand you,” objected 
Golightly. “Don’t know what you're 
talkin’ about.” 

“I hope you don’t,” said Zed. 
“But in the old days. you never were 
much of a hand for telling the truth.” 

“When is it you're leaving town?” 
asked Morgan. 

“What a question!” laughed Zed. 
“But there’s no law against you 
watching me.” The deputy followed 
Peter Angel’s example and helped 
himself from the bottle of whisky. 
Then, with a toss of his hand at Go- 
lightly, he walked out of the bar- 
room and onto the wide veranda of 
the Silver Star Saloon. 

Summers sat down on a bench 
that ran along the wall, rolled him- 
self a smoke and proceeded to get 
some badly needed rest. At times 
he dozed; at other times he watched 
the street through slitted eyes. No 
one who was in sight gave him any 
great amount of attention, which 
was as he had expected it to be and 


as he had hoped it would be. Yet 
he knew that every moment he was 
being watched and he would have 
given a great deal to have known 
who was doing the watching. 

Two hours went by and Zed, 
greatly refreshed, got up and 
stretched himself. He-+ went back 
into the saloon. A bartender, who 
was now on duty, told him that Go- 
lightly Morgan had gone out an hour 
before. He crossed the street and 
bought a fresh supply of grub for 
his saddlebags in Ace Fanning’s gen- 
eral store. Ace was nowhere about 
and did not answer a knock on the 
door of his living room. Zed carried 
the groceries to the livery barn and 
then sauntered down to Peter An- 
gel’s adobe house. Again his knock- 
ing was greeted with no response. 
He even went to the hotel and found 
that Hank Leclair had not been seen 
by the proprietor since the evening 
before; Hank’s room was empty. 

Summers then returned to the liv- 
ery barn, saddled, mounted and rode 
at a brisk trot down the street. He 
headed north; took the valley road. 
“Trap’s set,” thought Zed. “Now if 
some gent follows me an’ I can back- 
trail and gather him in, Betty Tan- 
foran may be saved the risk of gun- 
fire.’ Worry showed plainly on the 
deputy’s wind-tanned face. He was 
cutting things exceedingly fine. 


CHAPTER X. 


DANGER TRAIL. 


ED SUMMERS rode from 
Dobeville without even a 


glance to the right or left. A 
mile he rode and, turning suddenly 
in the saddle, looked behind him. 
Two men, riding parallel to the road 


-and some distance from it, were fol- 


lowing him. “Good!” chortled the 
deputy. “Looks like things are 
workin’ out.” 
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Zed turned around, increased his 
pace and rode rapidly to the spot 
where, the day before, he and Lon 
Bacon had come within a hair- 


breath of stopping the bushwhack- 


er’s slugs. He forced the sorrel off 
the road and to the spot among the 
boulders where the assassins had hid- 
den. He dismounted, looked cau- 
tiously around the sharp edge of a 
head-high rock. A moment and he 
spotted the two men who were fol- 
lowing. A quarter of a mile down 
the valley they, too, had stopped and 
were looking around them. 

Summers led his horse down into 
a wash, the same wash that the 
bushwhackers had made use of the 
day before. Here he mounted and, 
out of sight, rode down beside the 
cut bank. When the opportunity 
offered he left the wash and headed 
due south, still keeping out of sight 
from the road. A half mile of this 
and, taking advantage of a draw, he 
abruptly turned at a right angle and 
headed west. Shortly Zed came out 
upon the road and expected to find 
the two men somewhere to the north 
and with their backs to him. In this 
he was disappointed for they were 
nowhere to be seen. 

Thus began the most elaborate 
game of hide-and-seek that Zed 
Summers had ever been called upon 
to play. Try as he would, those men 
eluded him, yet he knew that they 
were always within his immediate 
vicinity. Once he caught sight of 
them at no great distance and was 
exasperated to find that both of 
them had covered their faces with 
red bandannas, the bandanna tied 
just beneath their eyes. Each man 
wore nondescript clothing, and noth- 
ing about them gave the faintest 
clew as to their identity. 

“Clever skunks,” muttered the 
deputy. “Those gents have had ex- 
perience with this sort of thing be- 


fore. They mean to keep track of 
me, to follow me, yet they’re smart 
enough to avoid any one-man trap 
that I’m likely to set for them. Vil 
try a fresh location.” 

Summers abandoned the scene of 
the bushwhacking, moved out to the 
road and again rode north. Without 
a backward glance he continued un- 
til he came to the branch that led 
off toward the west to the Rafter 10. 
Here he again turned in the saddle 
and was not at all surprised to see 
that the two men still followed him. 
When he had stopped, they had like- 
wise stopped. The riders no longer 
wore their bandanna masks for the 
distance was too great for Summers 
to have recognized them and well 
they knew it. 

With a weary toss of his shoulders 
the deputy shoved his sorrel in the 
flanks. A half hour and he trotted 
into the Rafter 10 ranch yard. The 
scene was one of desolation. Ace 
Fanning had spoken the truth about 
the fire; the ruins that had been 
within the foundation had been re- 
duced to a pile of white ashes. From 
the corner of his eye Zed saw that 
the two horsemen had now climbed 
into the semicircle of hills that 
flanked the Rafter 10 on three sides. 
The deputy good-naturedly waved 
his hand at them; one of the men 
waved back. 

“Things aren’t workin’ out the 
way Id planned,” grunted Zed. 
“Those birds are about ten times 
smarter’n I figgered they’d be. In- 
stead of me trappin’ them, they’ve 
got it in mind to eventually trap me. 
But as Jong as it’s daylight they’ 
leave me alone in the off chance that 
Ill point the way to where I’ve got 
Betty Tanforan hidden. The rub’ll 
come when it begins to get dark. 
Then they'll be desperate with dis- 
appointment an’ come chargin’ like 
a pair of bulls.” 
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The deputy dismounted, tied his 
horse to a sapling, and began ex- 
ploring the ranch yard with the idea 
of discovering the reason for the fire. 
He went first to the barn and found 
that Fred Coxe’s body was no longer 
there. Instinctively he glanced at 
the scene of the recent conflagration. 
Not hard to imagine where the dead 
rancher had been placed. Next he 
visited the wash behind the barn. 
The blasting machine was no longer 
there and the twin wires had been 
removed from the draining ditch. 

“Covering up the trail,” con- 
cluded Zed. “But ‘it'll do ’em tittle 
good.” 

The afternoon was wearing on. 
Summers glanced at the sun, 
mounted and rode out of the ranch 
yard. He headed back the way he 
had come and began considering 
what he weuld do when darkness 
came. Before he reached the main 
road he knew that he was still being 
followed. The men were now show- 
ing a tendency to close in and again 
had their faces covered. 

Abruptly Zed pulled his sorrel 
around and headed back toward 
them. The two men promptly sepa- 
rated, one going west, the other 
east. He was mightily tempted to 
ride one or the other of them down, 
but that would no doubt result in a 
killmg which, for the present, was 
the one thing that he didn’t want. 
A live capture was the only thing 
that would have suited his purpose. 
A moment and he gave up the chase, 
reversed direction and contmued on 
his way. Shortly he left the road 
and began edging toward the foot- 
hills to the west. 


light came. By now Zed was 
well into the hills. The two 
men who wore the red bandannas 
still trailed him. The time had come 


Gish eam lengthened and twi- 


to shake them off. Summers rode 
around the spur of a low hill and 
then headed directly up the hill. The 
slope was covered with a jumble of 
rocks, interspaced with scrub oak. 
Zed eased his horse in behind the 
low-hanging branches of a tree and 
sat there waiting. It was nearly 
dark. A moment and he heard the 
clip, clop, clop of hoofs. Then he 
saw the two men come riding around 
the spur. One of them swore pro- 
fanely. The other mumbled some- 
thing about it being time to shoot 
and that they had already put it off 
too long. 

Zed’s mount stirred restlessly. A 
slight movement of the sorrel’s fore 
hoofs dislodged a fair-sized rock. 
The miniature boulder began rolling 
down the hill, gaining momentum as 
it moved. 

“There he is!” some one shouted. 

Instantly there came the crash of 
guns. Summers swung out of the 
saddle. The bullets that were com- 
ing up the slope were striking to his 
leit. He did not return the fire. 
Leading his horse, he continued up 
the hill, taking skillful advantage of 
all the cover that offered. The men 
below kept up the fire until their six- 
guns were emptied. 

Zed passed over the crown of the 
hills and went down the other side. 
When he was again on the level he 
heard the quick clatter of hoofs. The 
horsemen were coming around the 
hill. Summers stood beside his 
horse, whispering softly to the ani- 
mal and stroking its glossy neck. 
The sorrel understood; except for a 
quiver that passed over its massive 
frame it was as motionless as a 
statue. 

The horsemen came nearer. It 
was so dark now that a man could 
scarcely see his hand in front of his 
face. Zed started. Separating one 
sound from another, he discovered 
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that there were three horses moving 
instead of the two that he had seen 
when darkness came. This must 
mean that a third man had joined 
the party. A third man 

Summers strained his ears to hear, 
for the men who sought to capture 
him had moved away. Then he 
heard snatches of guarded conversa- 
tion: “Too late—the original plan 
—take a chance on Betty—the Raf- 
ter 10———” The deputy smiled. 

“Weve all failed,” thought Zed. 
“They figured on following me to 
Betty, and I thought to trap them 
into revealing the hiding place of 
Jim Tanforan. But neither of us ac- 
complished our purpose and now 
we're riding to a show-down that 
may bring death to all. Too bad.” 

All sounds that the three horse- 
men were making faded in the dis- 
tance. Zed mounted, got his bear- 
ings from the stars, and headed 
south. The task that lay ahead of 
him would not be easy. He must 
retrace the route that he and the 
cowboy had taken the night before 
and must come to the same destina- 
tion. 

Despite the great weariness that 
beset him, Summers went about the 
business with certainty and dispatch. 
First south, then west he rode, and 
as the night wore on his eyes be- 
came more and more accustomed to 
the darkness. Ten o'clock and he 
was through the hills and m among 
the shallow canyons that fringed the 
mountains. Many times he sat his 
horse and patiently studied the sil- 
houettes of the cliffs that stood out 
jaggedly against the star-filled sky. 
Little enough he had to guide him, 
yet with a cunning born of experi- 
ence he found his way. 

Midnight, and with a sense of sat- 
isfaction at a job well done Zed Sum- 
mers rode into the final canyon. He 


saw the passageway that led to the 
basin and turned his horse toward 
it. Uncertainty came. Within the 
minute he would know if the girl was 
safe. Summers slid out of the sad- 
dle when he came to the entrance to 
the defile. He gave the signal, three 
whistled blasts. A painful thirty 
seconds and the answer came. 

Leading his horse, Zed walked 
quickly through the passageway. 
Betty Tanforan and the cowboy 
were waiting for him beside the 
cabin. 

“My father!” gasped the giri. 
“He’s with you? You've brought 
him?” Eagerly she grasped his arm. 

“You’ve found out where he is?” 
cut in Lon Bacon. 

“He’s neither with me nor do Į 
know where he is,” answered Sum- 
mers. “But one chance remains. 
Betty, there’s little to do except play 
you against your father. It'll be a 
gamble with the odds mightily 
against us——” 

“Anything,” interrupted the girl. 
“I trust you. Tl do anything you 
say.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


DEATH STALKS. 


UMMERS, having had no rest 
S for forty-eight hours, slept 
soundly until daylight. When 
he shook himself from his blankets 
and went into the cabin he found 
that Betty had already prepared 
breakfast. Zed, the cowboy, and the 
girl ate in silence and made ready to 
go. Shortly the sounds of their 
horses’ hoofs echoed hollowly as they 
rode down the passageway in single 
file and out into the canyon. 
Summers, leading, headed directly 
for the lower ground. He rode cau- 
tiously, yet rapidly. The morning 
was half gone as they emerged from 
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the canyons and were in among the 
foothills. Here the deputy changed 
direction. They had been traveling 
toward the east; now they were 
headed north. 

Zed dropped back beside his two 
companions. He spoke to the girl. 
“Betty, if things don’t come out 
right, my advice to you is to get out 
of the country. Your dad would 
wish it. Although I don’t know the 
man, I’m sure he would.” 

Betty Tanforan shook her head. 
“Lon and I have decided to stay, no 
matter what happens. We talked it 
over last evening. Decided it.” 

With a shrug of his shoulders the 
deputy rode ahead and left the two 
young people to follow behind him. 
He increased the pace; rode swiftly 
through the winding draws that lay 
between the hills. Twelve o’clock 
and, as he had figured, they rode 
out onto the wide flat that lay to the 
east of the Rafter 10 headquarters. 
The barns and corrals were now in 
sight, and immediately behind the 
buildings were the low hills that sur- 
rounded the ranch yard on three 
sides. 

Zed pulled up his horse. Long he 
searched the yard and the surround- 
ing hills for some indication of oceu- 
pancy but no one was in sight. 
“Well drift in closer,” directed the 
deputy, “and see what happens. 
Betty, you have an eye to the rear.” 

With the girl between them Sum- 
mers and the cowboy rode ahead. 
They followed the road that ran up 
to the burned ranch house. When a 
fifth of a mile from the first corral 
Zed again called a halt. “No use 
hurrying matters just yet,” he said 
to Bacon. “Our offer in the letter 
was that when we showed up with 
Betty they were to show up with 
Jim Tanforan.” He turned to the 
girl; looked intently at her. “Ma’am, 


from now on you must stay behind 
me an’ Lon. When I tell you to do 
so you must get down off your horse 
an’ hug the ground. Either you 
promise me that or we'll call the 
whole thing off.” 

Betty’s eyes were moist. “I have 
a gun,” she murmured, “but PH 
promise.” 

Walking his horse, Summers con- 
tinued up the dusty road, the cow- 
boy beside him, the girl a few paces 
in the rear. When they were within 
a hundred yards of the corral Zed 
again drew rein. 

He pointed toward the hills be- 
yon the ranch yard. “See—two 
horsemen!” Two mounted men had 
just ridden from a little draw. 
Slowly they began moving down the 
gentle slope toward the ranch yard. 
“There should be two more of them,” 
said the deputy. Impatiently he 
waited for the two additional men 
to show, but neither of them came. 

“One of those men looks like dad!” 
suddenly exclaimed the girl, as she 
urged her mount forward. 

Summers leaned from the saddle 
and caught Betty’s horse by the 
bridle. “Well wait here a while,” 
he softly said. “It’s up to them to 
come to us. If we appear to be 
overly eager it may spoil every- 
thing.” 

Gradually the two men came 
closer, one riding behind the other 
and slightly to his left. Presently 
Summers could make out that one 
horse was being led and that the 
man who rode the rear horse, ap- 
peared to have no free use of his 
hands. 

“My father!” gasped the girl. 
“He’s the man behind! I’m sure of 
it!” 

“Its Jim Tanforan all right,” 
added the cowboy. “And the skunk 
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who’s with him has his face covered 
with a red bandanna.” 

The masked man and Jim Tan- 
foran continued moving for another 
hundred yards and then the masked 
man pulled up their horses. Again 
the girl wanted to move forward and 
again the deputy stopped her. 

“Instead of doing that,” said Zed, 
“well do just the opposite; we'll re- 
treat.” 

Summers turned his sorrel around 
in the road, and Betty and Lon 
Bacon followed his example. They 
moved away from the ranch yard 
for a good hundred feet, stopped and 
once more faced around. No sooner 
had they done this than the masked 
man and Jim Tanforan began mov- 
ing toward them. 


ED’S roving eyes passed from 
one object to another in the 


weed-covered ranch yard. 
Nearest him and to his left were the 
deserted corrals. Beyond and 
slightly to the right were the ruins 
of the ranch house. Behind the ruins 
and somewhat to the right of them 
was the barn. 

“There should be four men,” mut- 
tered Zed. “Now what in tarnation 
has become of the other two? 
They’re bound to be here some- 
where——” 

For the second time the masked 
man and Jim Tanforan had stopped 
moving. “It’s our turn now,” whis- 
pered Zed. “We'll advance a little. 
From now on it'll be give an’ take 
until we reach the show-down.” 

Summers led the way into the 
ranch yard. He did not draw rein 
until they had passed through an 
open gate and were opposite the cor- 
rals. Once more the girl, frantic 
with anxiety, wanted to keep on, but 
the deputy stopped her. 

A great silence seemed to envelop 
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them. There was no breeze; the air 
in the ranch yard was still and tense. 

“Do either of you,” asked Zed of 
his companions, “recognize the man 
who’s with Jim Tanforan?” 

Both the cowboy and the girl, who 
were at his side, shook their heads. 

“There’s something vaguely famil- 
iar about the way the gent sits his 
saddle,” added Lon, “but it’s beyond 
me who he is.” 

For the third time the masked 
man came on. This time he did not 
stop until less than a hundred yards 
separated him from them. With a 
quick movement the man slid from 
the saddle and motioned to Jim Tan- 
foran to get down. A moment and 
the rancher was likewise on the 
ground. 

“We'll follow suit,” said the dep- 
uty. “Betty, you keep behind me 
an’ Lon. You take the horses’ reins 
and follow about ten steps behind 
us. When I give the signal, turn 
the horses loose an’ drop. Then, if 
you have the opportunity, make a 
dash for the corrals.” 

The masked man shoved Jim Tan- 
foran up ahead of him and was ob- 
viously going to use the rancher for 
a shield. Zed, the cowboy, and the 
girl promptly dismounted. Summers 
stepped quickly ahead and left Betty 
to follow with the horses. Fifty feet 
he walked and stopped. Jim Tan- 
foran was now two hundred feet 
from him. 

“Mister,” called out Zed to the 
masked man, “I’ve come as far as 
I’m going to! It’s up to you to cover 
the remaining distance!” 

There was no answer. The 
masked man stood directly behind 
Jim Tanforan and made no move to 
advance. A moment and Zed could 
hear the masked man arguing with 
Tanforan. Apparently the rancher 
had been assigned a part to play in 
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this grim drama of life and death, 
but was refusing to follow his in- 
structions. 

As Zed strained his ears to hear 
what the two were saying, Betty 
spoke aloud: “Zed, there’s a man 
riding toward the ranch yard from 
the east. It looks like Golightly 
Morgan.” 

A hasty glance over his shoulder 
told the deputy that the girl had 
not been mistaken. It was Go- 
lightly Morgan. He was coming, 
and coming fast. The drum of his 
horse’s hoofs was very audible in the 
stillness. The masked man’s atten- 
tion had now been attracted by the 
sound. He was peering out from be- 
hind Jim Tanforan. 

“This complicates matters,” mut- 
tered Zed. “Something I hadn’t 
counted on at all. It’s goin’ to force 
the issue before ’m———” He turned 
to the girl. “Betty, turn the horses 
loose and begin walking toward the 
corral. Lon, you stay with me an’ 
do as I % 

It was the sharp bark of a rifle 
that had cut him off. A slug struck 
the ground not two feet ahead of 
him. A puff of smoke came from 
the wide barn door. ‘The man who 
had fired was hidden there. Sum- 
mers’s two guns were in his hands 
as the sound echoed. He dropped 
to one knee in the tall weeds. The 
masked man had already jumped out 
from behind Jim Tanforan. His gun 
barked just as Zed thumbed the 
hammers of his own Colts. The man 
dropped as he fired. A slug snapped 
through the weeds at Summers’s 
right. For the second time gunfire 
came froni the barn. Two rifles were 
now contributing to the mad chorus. 

“All present and accounted for,” 
thought Zed. “The three men are 
here. The two that seemed to be 
missing are in the barn.” 


his knees than he was up and 

running. Wishing above all 
things not to harm the rancher, 
Summers’s first two slugs had gone 
wide of their mark. The masked 
man, now flat on his stomach, was 
again firing through the weeds. 
Betty Tanforan, following instruc- 
tions, was running at top speed for 
the corrals. Zed had had an object 
in telling her to do that. He had 
hoped that Jim Tanforan, seeing her, 
would make a break for freedom and 
follow his daughter’s footsteps. 

Summers, as he dodged around, 
gave a thought to the cowboy. Lon 
Bacon; likewise on the move, was 
emptying his guns at the man who 
lay in the weeds. But the range was 
long and the target uncertain. 
Things were happening with split- 
second rapidity. One event blend- 
ing so quickly into another that they 
all became a blur. 

“The corrals!” roared Zed. ‘Then 
joy and relief came to him for he 
saw that Jim Tanforan was already 
running in that direction. Matters 
were finally working out somewhat 
as he had planned. The rancher was 
running awkwardly, his hands bound 
in front of him. If the man’s luck 
held for another few seconds—— 

Lon Bacon’s guns were empty. 
Running sidewise, Zed took up the 
fire where the cowboy had left off. 
He was conscious of other things. 
Two men with rifles had run through 
the barn door and were now headed 
in his direction. They were running 
at top speed. One of those men was 
Hank Leclair. The man in the weeds 
was no longer firing. Possibly he 
would never fire again. 

Betty Tanforan dashed around a 
pole corral and took refuge behind it. 
Horses, their empty stirrups thump- 
ing, were stampeding around the 


N’ sooner had Zed dropped to 
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ranch yard and adding greatly to the 
confusion. Jim Tanforan was now 
fifty feet from the corral. Golightly 
Morgan was just entering the ranch 
yard. The saloon keeper’s guns were 
blazing. Zed noted with interest and 
pleasure that Golightly was firing at 
the two men who ran toward them 
from the barn. As the saloon man’s 
guns crashed he sprang from the sad- 
dle and streaked it for the spot where 
Betty had taken refuge. 

When Jim- Tanforan still had 
twenty feet to go he stumbled, fell 
face downward. The girl screamed. 
Zed and the cowboy ran to the 
stricken rancher. Slugs beat around 
them. The masked man who had 
been concealed in the weeds was 
once more on his feet. Summers hol- 
stered his Colts, grabbed Tanforan 
by the shoulders and dragged him in 
behind the corral. Zed dropped his 
burden in a sheltered spot and began 
shoving shells into his six-guns. 

“Down beside your father, Betty!” 
ordered the deputy. “No chance 
now to retreat. They’re going to 
s. Let every man have a full 
gun. 
“Got here just. in time,” breathed 
Golightly, as he took his stand be- 
side Zed Summers. “For the first 
time in my life, Pm lucky.” 

Before they had scarcely finished 
filling their guns the three attackers 
were upon them. The two men from 
the barn had abandoned their rifles 
and now each had a pair of Colts in 
his hands. All three came charging 
around the corner of the corral like 
the desperate men they were. They 
were playing everything on the for- 
lorn hope that by mere shock and 
weight of numbers they could con- 
quer. 

Such a short-range situation was 
made to order for Zed Summers. His 
guns spoke as the three men came 


around the corner of the pole cor- 
ral. Six slugs answered his two. 
But Summers, moving like a shadow, 
had dodged to one side before the 
bullets had cleared the muzzles of 
their owners’ guns. The masked 
man doubled, and began to fall. Zed 
had never quite seen the equal of 
what was now taking place before 
his eyes. Things happened with the 
devastating speed of lightning bolts. 
Vividly he saw Golightly Morgan 
spring between the oncoming men 
and Betty Tanforn. The girl was 
just rising to fire. Hank Leclair 
was bearing down upon her. And 
it was Golightly Morgan’s body 
which took the slugs that would have 
surely struck either the girl or the 
girl’s father. But Hank Leclair 
never fired again. He spun like a 
crazy man as lead from the deputy’s 
gun found its mark upon him. 

Ten seconds passed and Summers 
was the only man who remained 
upon his feet. The firing ceased. 
Lon Bacon lay hunched up beside 
the fence with a bullet through his 
thigh. Golightly Morgan groaned 
and cursed as he lay upon his back. 
Blood oozed from the corner of his 
mouth. Betty Tanforan kneeled be- 
side her father, clawing at the 
thongs which bound the rancher’s 
arms. The three men who had held 
the rancher prisoner lay scattered 
upon the ground. Groans filled the 
air, and the death rattles of dying 
men. 


the masked man’s face. “Ace 

Fanning,” said the deputy. 
He took a step to where a man had 
fallen face down and turned him 
over. “Peter Angel,” muttered Sum- 
mers. “Dobeville had more than its 
quota of no-good men.” He passed 
on to where Hank Leclair lay and 


Vi pulled the bandanna from 
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found that the gunman had already 
breathed his last. “Three dead 
men,” solemnly said Zed. “I had in- 
tended it otherwise, but we did the 
best we could.” 

Zed cut the cords that bound the 
rancher’s arms. ‘Tanforan was not 
badly injured. A bullet had struck 
him in the knee but otherwise he 
had not been hurt. By now Lon 
Bacon had struggled to a sitting po- 
sition and was smiling wanly. 

Summers knelt beside Golightly. 
“Morgan,” he gently said, “it was 
you who grubstaked Jim Tanforan. 
What’s happened has brought me to 
that inevitable conclusion. I can see 
why you didn’t want Tanforan to 
tell. If something happened to Jim, 
people would have always blamed 
you. Your past . 

“The curse of having a past,” 
weakly interrupted Golightly. “But 
on my part it was an honest grub- 
stake. And I did the best I could 
when things went wrong. I sent for 
you.” The saloon keeper was going 
fast. “In the pocket of my coat,” 
he thickly said, “is a piece of paper 
—my will—which I wrote this morn- 
ing. In it I leave you one thousand 
dollars, as per our bargain. The 
balance of what I have, including 
my interest in the mine, I leave to 
Lon Bacon—the man Betty’s going 
to marry—the man she should 
marry——” Golightly Mborgan’s 
eyelids fluttered. “The only piece of 
luck—I ever had—came out here to- 
day—lookin’ for Betty—wanted a 
chance to show—that I wasn’t just 
a no-good—bum Morgan’s 
voice disappeared in his throat and 
life passed from him. 

“Quite a man,” said Zed. “I wish 
now that I had been a little kinder 
to him. If he had been frank with 
me when I first came to Dobeville 
I surely o 


Zed’s roving eyes centered on the 
three men who lay by the corner of 
the corral. He walked over to them 
and began looking at the soles of the 
boots they wore. “Lon,” he began, 
“it was Ace Fanning and Hank who 
tried to bushwhack us as we rode 
from Dobeville. It was Peter Angel 
who set off the blast that destroyed 
the ranch house. The dynamite had 
been placed in advance with the idea 
of trying to frighten Jim Tanforan 
into talking. When they set it off 
it was to get rid of me and not Fred 
Coxe. Coxe was an honest man and 
he had just found the wires. A few 
seconds more and he probably would 
have prevented the explosion. 

“It was Ace Fanning who wrote 
the note to Betty. I saw a sample 
of his handwriting in the store just 
before I left town yesterday after- 
noon. Ace and Peter Angel were the 
men who seized Jim that night he 
came back to Dobeville. Hank Le- 


clair worked for them, and it was 


Hank’s job to quarrel with me and 
kill me when I came to town. But 
Hank missed the play. He came to 
Ace Fanning’s room; they quarreled 
and fought.” 

Summers pulled a piece of cloth 
from his pocket and pointed toward 
the crumpled figure of Hank Leclair. 
“This piece of cloth was torn from 
Hank’s shirt during that quarrel. I 
found it in Fanning’s room behind 
the store. But the mere fact that 
they had quarreled did not prevent 
them from patching up their diffi- 
culties. Within two hours they 
were waiting by the road to ambush 
us. It was a bloody trail these three 
men rode. The footprints tell the 
story. It was Peter Angel who 
shoved a knife into the helpless 
Limpy Wheat as he lay where I had 
left him in the tule flats west of the 
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town. Limpy made the bad mistake 
of not catching me when he had the 
chance.” 

Assisted by his daughter, Jim Tan- 
foran struggled to his feet. Admira- 
tion shone in the old man’s face. 
“Summers,” he slowly said, “you’ve 
called the turn on everything. 
You're right, even down to the last 
detail. I know, because I listened 
to these men talk while they held me 


prisoner. My daughter and I owe 
you more than we can ever pay.” 

“There’s just one thing I'd like,” 
chuckled Zed. “After you an’ Lon 
Bacon have had your wounds fixed 
and are up and around, Pd like to 
attend a wedding.” 

The cowboy and the girl looked at 
one another, reddened and nodded 
happily. Within two weeks Zed 
Summers had his wish. 


AN EASY TEST FOR SILVER 


N the early days of silver mining in Colorado, the only assay offices 
were in the little towns along the Platte. This meant long tiresome 
- journeys for the men who were prospecting in far-away mountains. 

A prospector with something more than a smattering of chemistry 
conceived the idea of making a quick test for silver by a wet method, which 
proved to be accurate enough to come into use for many years, not only 
by prospectors but by ore sorters employed on some of the biggest silver 
mines in the San Juan Basin. 

The equipment costs but a few cents and can be carried in the pocket 
of one’s coat. It consists of a flat piece of copper plate; two or three glass 
test tubes, six or eight inches long, and a bottle of nitric acid, protected in 
a wooden case, easily made by boring a hole in a block of wood. 

The piece of rock to be tested may be pounded into a powder by plac- 
ing it in a tin can and using a piece of drill steel for a pestle. It should be 
pounded fine enough so that all the particles will pass through a screen of 
eighty meshes to the inch. A small quantity of the pounded rock is placed 
in a test tube and saturated with the acid. If there is considerable iron 
pyrites present the action will be immediate and quite violent, in which 
case water should be added to prevent the liquid from boiling over. If the 
contents of the tube does not boil immediately, the tube is held above the 
flames of a candle for a few seconds, and when the action subsides the tube 
is filled with water and allowed to stand a few minutes, five should be 
enough for complete precipitation. 

The contents of the tube is then poured on the copper plate and im- 
mediately rinsed off with cold clear water. If silver is present in any con- 
siderable quantity, say ten ounces to the ton, there will be a black pre- 
cipitate on the plate. The richer the ore, the heavier the precipitate. 

By considerable experimentation, checked up by occasional fire assays, 
one can learn to estimate fairly closely the amount of silver content in ore. 


G.-C. F. 
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Heirs to the Ranch 
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AY WOODRING read the 
letter once, and started to 
tear it in two as he 
thought: _ “What do I 
want with a ” ‘Then 

his hand paused and his swarthy face 
set in a frown. He reread the type- 
written words, in stilted, legal 
phrases that didn’t all make sense 
to the cowboy. But he understood 
enough to know that this matter was 
probably on the level. 

He stuffed the letter into his 
pocket and walked on down the 
street, the May sunlight flashing on 
his gleaming spurs, on the polished 
conchas of his chaps and his bril- 
liantly-beaded hatband. But the sun 
didn’t seem to light up much the 
rather somber face of the puncher, 
which bore the lines of lonely years. 
Ray Woodring didn’t make friends 


easily. He was not a “mixer,” and 
he had no intimates, despite the fact 
that there was something attractive 
in the straight, dark glance and the 
easy carriage of the tall, rather spare 
frame. 

Deep in him there had lain for a 
long time a desire, only half acknowl- 
edged even to himself, for some sort 
of permanence. He had kicked about 
the West ever since he had been left 
an orphan at the age of eleven. He 
had been “seeing the world” for six- 
teen years, and he was getting fed 
up with it. Maybe this letter held 
the answer to his rather formless 
longing. Well, it would do no harm 
to go and find out. 


The owner of the crossroads store 
in the Weeaumee Valley looked quiz- 
zically at the dark cowboy, while his 
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fat hand dusted the counter with a 
very dirty apron. He said: 

“Old Tom Crail left the Weeaumee 
a year ago this spring, young feller. 
What do you 

Ray stopped the question. “Where 
did he go from here?” 

“He went over on the west fork o’ 
the Blue,” was the answer. “He fig- 
gered that a higher range would 
harden up that strain o’ thorough- 
breds he’s been developin’ for the last 
twelve years. He sold his land here, 
but I understand he ain’t bought in 
over there, just leased till he tries 
out the country. Says that'll take 
five years, at least. I guess if the 
truth was told, his thoroughbreds 
ain’t the only reason for old Tom 
leavin’ £ 

Ray cut the gossip short. “Give 
me a can of tobacco, will you?” and 
“Keep the change,” he said as he 
turned and walked out. 

The storekeeper looked from the 
coin to the lithe figure swinging into 
the saddle at the hitching rack, and 
muttered, “I wonder if he could have 
anything to do with Anyway, he 
needn’t ’a’ been so tarnation close- 
mouthed!” The coin was swept into 
the cash drawer with an indignant 
clink. 


The valley of the west fork of the 
Blue was long and rather narrow, 
lifting gradually to the grassy and 
little timbered slopes of the Watonga 
Hills. Most of the valley, Ray dis- 
covered, belonged to one ranch, and 
Tom Crail had it under lease. Neigh- 
bors here were few and far between. 

The cowboy rode up to the ranch 
house late in the afternoon of a mild 
June ‘evening. He had already 
learned that Tom Crail owned a 
sizable herd of cattle and four or five 
hundred stock horses, besides the 
thoroughbreds that were his spe- 
cialty and his pride. . Ray’s heart 


quickened a little at sight of grazing 
animals dotted over the slopes. By 
this season there would be many 
more in the higher hills. 

He saw some men branding in a 
corral. beyond the barn. He rode 
that way, intending to ask for the 
owner. A broad, hard-jawed man 
suddenly rounded a corner of the 
barn, squarely in his path. Both 
stopped short. Ray got out of his 
saddle. This must be Crail. The 
stiff, gray hair, the beetling brows, 
the set of the heavy shoulders—the 
man fairly bristled with authority. 
There was something else about him 
that the puncher could not define, 
something almost ominous. He 
stepped toward him. 

“Mr. Crail?” 

The gray head jerked in assent as 
Tom Crail studied the stranger un- 
der lowered lids. 

“My name is Ray Woodring. I 
received this letter a short time ago.” 
The cowboy wanted to say more, 
something on a lighter note that 
would establish a friendly atmos- 
phere. But he was not good at that 
sort of thing, and the expression and 
attitude of the older man was so 
forbidding that words failed him. He 
handed over the Jetter and stood 
— as Crail opened and read 


The head of the rancher lifted. 
Nothing could have been colder than 
the hard glance that raked the 
puncher from head to heel. The tone 
was as harsh as the look. 

“So you’re Albert Farnsworth’s 
nephew, and accordin’ to his will you 
have inherited his fourth interest in 
my live stock. Well, what’d you 
come here for? Was there any rea- 
son you couldn’t stay in your own 
bailiwick, and receive the checks I 
been sendin’ to Albert regular?” 

Since such an idea had never en- 
tered Ray’s head. It hadn’t even 
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erossed his mind that there might 
be checks. He could not think of a 
reply at once. 

“Well,” barked Crail, “has the eat 
got your tongue, or what?” 

Ray’s patience was none too good 
at the best, but he checked his sharp 
retort. It wasn’t money he was look- 
ing for. It was something just as 
real but quite intangible. 

“I hadn’t thought of it,” he an- 
swered frankly. “My idea was to 
go to work for you. I’m an experi- 
enced hand.” 

“Go to work for me?” Crail cut 
in. “And be buttin’ in on my man- 
agement every whipstitch, and tell- 
in’ me how to run the business, and 
shovin’ your nose into things that’re 
none 0’ your concern?” 

“I hadn’t thought of that, either.” 
Ray’s tone had hardened. “I came 
here prepared to do my share, and 
I don’t see any cause for you to blow 
up in my face like I was tryin’ to 
cheat you out of something.” 


OM CRAIL stood glowering 

at him, head lowered, thought 

Ray, like’ a bull about to 
charge. He finally said: 

“This place don’t need any more 
hands. Besides, I wouldn’t have you 
if I did need help, or if you didn’t 
own a share in the property.” 

“Why?” Ray asked, puzzled by 
something in the words. 

“See there!” Crail fairly yelled it 
at him. “See there! You start in 
right off the bat, don’t you? Want- 
in’ to know why I do this or do that, 
buttin’? into my business before 
you’ve been outa your saddle five 
minutes.” He demanded abruptly, 
“How old are you?” 

The surprised cowboy told him. 

“Get out!” shouted Crail, his face 
suddenly livid. “Get off this ranch 
and stay off it! I don’t want you 
or any of your kind around here.” 


The attitude of the rancher roused 
Ray’s considerable native obstinacy. 
He stepped back to his horse. He 
loosened his cinch fastener, dragged 
the saddle from the back of the tired 
bronco, and tossed it down beside 
the barn. He picked up his reins 
and turned to the staring rancher. 

“The only way you’re gonna get 
rid of me is buy me out, and I ain’t 
a bit sure I’d sell, either.” He walked 
past Crail and turned his horse into 
a corral where stood a full feed rack. 
Then he went to the branding pen, 
swung up to the top pole of the 


fence, watched a few minutes and, 


seeing a place where he might help, 
dropped inside and went to work. 

The watching Crail snorted and 
stalked into the house. There wasn’t 
much else he could do. 

In most ways the summer was a, 
good deal of a nightmare. Ray’s 
work became a real asset to the 
ranch, and the other hands showed 
their appreciation of it. But Crail 
was as dour and unfriendly as at 
first. When he found that the 
puncher obeyed orders without ques- 
tion, no matter what the tone in 
which they were given, he stopped 
giving them. So Ray found his own 
jobs, or helped any man who was 
overloaded. Unconsciously the men 
began to depend upon him, then to 
ask his advice and direction. When- 
ever he could, he referred them to 
Crail, but there were times when 
that could not be done, and he had 
to take the responsibility. 

One element in the stuation made 
this peculiar. Ray was the only 
young man on the ranch. All the 
others were past forty, some much 
older. And not one of them had 
worked for Crail before he came to 
this country. One puncher told Ray: 

“The old man acted like he was 
shakin’ the dust of the Weeaumee 
from his feet forever. He don’t never 
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mention it, even by accident. Some- 
thin’s eatin’ on him, I believe. I 
get spells when I think I can’t put 
up with his sour face and that forked 
tongue o’ his another minute; but it 
ain’t too easy for a man o’ my age 
to get a job, so I swaller it.” 

The rancher’s acid speech always 
bore heaviest on Ray, and the cow- 
boy wondered why Crail didn’t offer 
to buy him out. He gradually 
learned the reason. Tom Crail was 
not broke by a long way, but his 
ready capital had been pretty well 
used up in moving and getting reés- 
tablished here on the Blue. He had 
invested rather heavily in new stock, 
and it would be another two years 
before he would be in the clear on 
that. 

On the first pay day after his ar- 
rival, Ray went in with the rest of 
the men for his check. Tom Crail 
paid off the others, and they left. He 
handed Ray a check. It was for 
his share of the month’s profits, 
which were not much. 

Ray looked at the slip of paper, 
then at the rancher, seated solidly at 
his old fashioned, mammoth roll-top 
desk. 

Crail’s eyes were sardonic. “I 
didn’t hire you. If you wanta keep 
on fiddlin’ around here and wastin’ 
your time, it ain’t my lookout.” 

Ray regarded him steadily for a 
moment, then turned and walked 
from the room. He knew by this 
time that nothing he could do would 
irritate Crail more. His silence was 
a barrier that the older man could 
not break down. Yet, in spite of 
his own discomfort and at times an- 
ger, Ray could not help an occasional 
twinge of pity for the rancher. There 
was a haunted look in his face, when 
he thought he wasn’t observed. 
Some unrelaxing torment under that 
harsh exterior was eating him; and 
no one could even guess its cause. 


But things finally reached a point 
where the cowboy, in spite of his 
obstinate determination to stick it 
out, had to admit to himself that he 
was beaten. No one could live in 
that atmosphere of unfriendliness 
and savage fault-finding forever. 
Ray hated to leave here. And he 
would have to leave, because there 
was no other ranch of any size in 
the valley. On all the others there 
were enough members of the family 
to do the work. He liked this coun- 
try. More than that, he liked par- 
ticularly somebody in it. It was 
embodied in a girl on one of the 
ranches back in the hills. She was 
a little girl and almost as silent as 
Ray himself. From the moment of 
meeting they were drawn to one an- 
other, and the feeling had quickly 
deepened into something that meant 
all the world for both. 

But the cowboy couldn’t provide 
a home if he couldn’t get even wages 
for his time. He had seen ways to 
make money for Crail, corners that 
could be cut; but, of course, there 
was no use trying to suggest them. 
There never would be. Ray would 
have to get out and make a stake 
somewhere else. 

He accosted Crail one October 
morning as the rancher was prepar- 
ing to start on a trip to town, twenty 
miles away, for supplies. 

“All right,” Ray told him, “you 
win. I'll leave to-morrow morn- 
ing.” . 

“And damn good riddance!” was 
the retort. 

“You owe me about four and a 
half months’ wages,” Ray said. 

“Did I ask you to go to work? 
Did I?” Crail’s voice pitched off 
key as he yelled the question. He 
was going on, but the puncher 
turned from him for a farewell ride 
into the hills—and to the home of 
the girl. : 
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E returned late that night to 
the deserted ranch, his heart 
so sore at the parting he had 

just been through that he was 
tempted to set out at once. But he 
was tired, and flopped down on his 
bed in the empty bunk house and 
at once dropped asleep in the un- 
usual quiet. All the men had left 
for the range this morning, including 
the cook with the chuck wagon. 

The cowboy partially roused once 
during the night at some sound out- 
side. But he slid back into deep 
slumber again before he really wak- 
ened. The next morning he did the 
feeding, and the chores about the 
corrals. Crail and the man who had 
gone to town with him would be 
back for those duties to-night. 

Then Ray went out to the home 
pasture to catch his own horse. He 
had taken a measure of oats along, 
for this was the field where the thor- 
oughbreds were kept, and he had 
made friends individually with every 
horse in it. They crowded around 
him and he stroked and talked to 
each one. He shoved a half dozen 
noses out of the oat pail and called: 

“Long Bow! Patches! Where are 
you? You two rascals are usually 
walkin’ on my toes.” 

And then Ray was not long in 
discovering that the two most prom- 
ising three-year-olds on the Crail 
ranch were gone. He saddled and 
made a swift search of the willows 
that fringed the pasture creek. Then 
he circled the field and found where 
the two colts had been led through 
the upper gate. Here also were boot 
tracks and the shoe marks of a third 
horse. The thief had taken time to 
close and fasten the gate after he had 
led the horses out. 

But how had he caught the colts? 
No one but Ray could get up to 
them unless they were corralled. 
That sound he heard last night! He 


soon discovered from tracks that the 
horses had been corralled. Then the 
two best had been selected and led 
away. 

It was not until he had been two 
hours on the trail, with three days’ 
grub wrapped in his blankets and a 
gun strapped at his hip, that Ray 
Woodring remembered he had quit 
the Crail ranch for good. He fa- 
vored himself with a somewhat 
twisted grin and rode on. Crail 
would never thank him for what he 
was doing. That wasn’t the point. 
No thief was going to get away with 
those two colts that had eaten out 
of his hand. 

The tracks of the three horses rose 
steadily into the Watonga Hills, Ray 
found other tracks which indicated 
that the thief was going back the 
way he had come. That would 
likely be through the pass which was 
not so far this side of the State line 
beyond the range. 

It was late in the afternoon of the 
second day before the cowboy began 
to feel encourage. He had found the 
night camp of the horse thief, and 
the track was considerably fresher. 

He stopped on a rim for a survey, 
and thought, “He'll have to cut 
through to the next range o’ hills at 
the break in the rim, the way he’s 
headed. If he don’t, the rim will 
force him to double back. Great 
guns, but it’s hot up here, for this 
time o’ year! I hope the damned 
robber melts in his boots!” 

Ray’s guess was correct. The 
track of the three horses led up 
through the break in the rim, and 
here he came into country of a dif- 
ferent character. The trees grew 
thick and high, and the underbrush 
was dense. A disused, grass-grown 
road lay along a ridge, then dipped 
into the gloom of a canon. 

When darkness came, the cowboy 
slowed his pace. The track was very 
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fresh. And presently he saw a light. 
A camp fire! So the thief had no 
idea he was followed. 

Ray tied his horse to a tree and 
went cautiously forward afoot. As 
he came closer, he saw that the fire 
had been built near the edge of a 
small, grassy park. He saw the two 
thoroughbred colts, hobbled, and a 
picketed saddle horse. 

A clump of young spruce offered a 
good post for observation. He 
slipped into the trees, and peered 
about, trying to locate his man. 

He heard a slight rustle behind 
him and stood rigid, listening. The 
rustle was repeated, close at hand. 
Ray spun about. But a hard fist 
caught him fairly on the jaw, and 
the grazing horses threw up their 
heads at the crash in the brush. 

The cowboy came slowly back to 
his senses. For a while he kept his 
eyes closed. He heard the crackle 
of burning wood, felt its warmth. He 
became aware of discomfort. His 
wrists hurt him. Um. They were 
tied together across his chest, with a 
short length of rope between them. 
His head ached. He opened his eyes 
a trifle, saw the flicker of light on 
the tree trunks, the darkness of the 
-forest beyond. Turning his head, he 
saw the camp fire, and across it a 
pair of eyes. 

Ray’s glance steadied, slowly took 
in the stranger—a man of about his 
own age, brown hair, hazel eyes, bit- 
ter mouth. hard jaw. The lean 
shoulders tilted toward the cowboy. 

“You're a stubborn cuss, aren’t 
you?” The words were clipped. “I 
didn’t s’pose anybody’d have the 
nerve to follow the trail I took. But 
you're kinda thick-headed, too, ridin’ 
up on that rim for a look around. 
So I figured it was a safe bet that 
a guy no smarter than that would 
slip into those trees to look my camp 
over.” 


The cowboy realize what a fool 
he had been. He sat up, raised his 
manacled hands to rub his head, and 
asked: 

“Well, what you gonna do with 
me, now you've got me?” 

“That’s easy,” was the reply. 
“Easy for me. For you, not so good. 
I'll add one more horse to my herd.” 

“And leave me to get back afoot?” 
demanded Ray. 

A short nod was the answer. 

“Like this?” Ray lifted his hands 

“You can make out all right,” was 
the answer. “You’d have unpleasant 
possibilities, any other way.” 


AY sat looking at his hands. 
The knots of the small rope 
had been cunningly tied, the 

ends drawn out of sight, where he 
couldn’t easily get at them with his 
teeth. He asked, “Do I get any- 
thing to eat?” 

For answer, the horse thief set a 
can, which served as a coffeepot, 
over the fire, and produced a freshly- 
killed rabbit. He whittled two 
pronged sticks and handed one to 
Ray, after affixing a portion of the 
rabbit. The two men took turns at 
the single cup for coffee. 

It was a welcome supper. After 
it the thief rolled a cigarette for his 
prisoner and they smoked. The cow- 
boy at last broke the long silence. 

“Tve seen a few rustlers. You 
don’t seem quite—run o’ the mill.” 

“No?” was the indifferent answer. 

“No,” said Ray. His black lashes 
lowered, studying his companion. 
“How come you to pick out the two 
most valuable horses on the ranch?” 

“Were they?” in a tone of polite 
surprise. “How lucky for me!” 

“Not luck,” said Ray. | “Knowl- 
edge. And you sure haven’t been 
around the place since I came there.” 

“You been there long?” 

“What’s that to you?” 
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“Not a thing,” replied the thief. 
“Only I don’t see why anybody 
would go to work for such an old 
devil as Tom Crail.” 

“So you don’t like Crail?” 

“T hate him!” was the passionate 
answer. “There isn’t any dirt on 
earth he won’t do to get his own 
way. Hell stoop to——” The 
speaker seemed to get control of him- 
self with an effort. “You'll find out.” 

“So,” remarked Ray, “it isn’t just 
horses you’re after. It’s revenge.” 

There was no answer. The cow- 
boy got awkwardly to his feet. 

“Mind if I walk around a little?” 


The thief shifted his gun. “Stay 
in twenty feet of the fire.” 
Ray nodded agreement and 


walked briskly back and forth for 
some time, getting the stiffness out 
of his muscles. 

The thief watched absently, lean- 
ing on an elbow. His expression was 
set and grim. 

Ray came to stand beside the fire, 
near the head of the other. He 
tossed a stock of wood on the flames. 
As the resulting shower of sparks 
leaped up, the glance of the man on 
the ground shifted to them. 

In that second the cowboy slipped 
to a position behind his captor. The 
man started up, but the bound hands 
dropped in front of his face and the 
knotted rope jammed against his 
throat. The men went over back- 
ward together, the thief clutching at 
the arms of his attacker. 

Ray twisted his hands up, across 
the back of his opponent’s neck. The 
position was torture to his wrists, 
but the leverage gained was terrific. 

Very shortly the thief realized that 
his plight was hopeless. Struggle as 
he might, his breath was slowly shut 
off. He went slack. Ray eased the 
pressure on his throat. When the 
other was breathing normally again, 
he spoke. 


“Got a knife in your pocket?” 

The reply was bitter. “Go ahead 
and choke me to death!” 

“No.” Ray told him, “You fed 
me, like a white man. I’d be worse 
than you if I didn’t give you a break. 
Empty your gun and throw it in the 
brush. Where's mine?” 

There was a pause, then the rus- 
stler said, “In my blankets.” 

“We can shuffle over there.” 

The second gun was unloaded, the 
shells falling on the ground beside 
the men. The weapon was tossed 
into the bushes, and Ray asked: 

“Got antother anywhere?” 

“Thanks for the compliment!” was 
the weary retort. 

“My mistake,’ the cowboy ac- 
knowledged. “Now, get out your 
knife and cut the rope. When we're 
both on our feet we'll battle—that 
will clean the score.” 

“You mean sd 

“You win the thoroughbreds—or 
I turn you over to the sheriff.” 

The horse thief thought a moment, 
then reached for his knife. 

By silent consent, the two moved 
out to the middle of the grassy park. 
In the dying light from the fire they 
studied each other a minute. Then 
the horse thief rushed. Ray dropped 
to a knee, caught the other’s leg, 
threw him completely over his head, 
whirled and pounced. 

But the man rolled free, and came 
up with an oath of mingled fury and 
astonishment. It was catch-as-catch- 
can for a little. They were down, 
then up, then down again. From the 
ground, Ray tripped the other and 
threw him headlong. The cowboy 
was an expert and fast-thinking 
rough-and-tumble fighter. 

His opponent soon realized that 
he was outmatched at this game. He 
regained his feet and backed away. 
Ray rushed him—and took a jolt on 
the chin that jarred the cowboy to 
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his boot heels. He rocked backward, 
and the thief followed up with a rain 
of blows to head and body. 

Ray was driven backward, almost 
to the trees, not getting in one ef- 
fective blow. He braced himself, 
bored in, working for a clinch. But 
the driving arms would not let him 
near. They fended off his blows, and 
the hard fists pounded relentlessly. 
He knew he was beaten if this kept 


up. 

The thief said, without stopping 
his attack, “When you’ve—had 
enough—just—say so.” 

The words released in the cowboy 
such a wild blaze of fury and resolve 
that he stormed straight into the 
hammering fists, head down, taking 
punches on head, neck and sides, 
without feeling them. For that one 
moment he was resistless. 

He got hold of an arm, drove a fist 
blindly upward, encountered some- 
thing that felt like a rock, drove 
again, harder, and was aware of a 
slackening in his adversary. He 
jerked the man across his hip, and 
threw him—hard. 


HE thief fell flat, and didn’t 

move. The cowboy sprang 

for the saddle by the blanket 
roll. He cut off two leather thongs, 
jerked the hands of the unconscious 
man behind him and secured them. 
Next he built up the fire and spilled 
water on the face of his foe. 

The beaten man returned to the 
present with a twitch and a jerk. He 
tried to get up, fell back, lay quiet. 
Finally he said sourly: 

“Tf Pd just had sense enough to 
tie your hands behind you, instead 
of in front!” After a while he added, 
“Thought we were on our way to 
the sheriff.” 

“Well,” said Ray, “it’s eleven 
p. m., and twenty miles to town. 
We'll ride in to the ranch and get 


some sleep, then go down to-mor- 
row.” 

“The ranch!” The tone was dis- 
mayed. “You said you were gonna 
take me to the sheriff.” 

“Well, for Pete’s sake!” cried the 
cowboy. “I’m tired, if you’re not. 
Afraid of Tom Crail?” 

“Afraid!” with a snort. “Of that 
old——” He checked himself, 
oddly. Suddenly he laughed, a hard 
laugh, in a tone almost triumphant. 

“Good! I hadn’t thought of that! 
He'll love seeing me!” There was 
bitter satisfaction in the voice. 

“Looks like every one is gonna 
be pleased then. “There’s a light, 
so I guess Crail’s got home.” 

The two entered the empty living 
room. A moment later the rancher 
appeared abruptly in the kitchen 
door. He scowled across the lamp 
and made out Ray. “What th’——” 
he began, then saw the man on the 
other side of the cowboy. 

The suddenly fallen jaw and the 
bulging eyes would have been com- 
ical, if it had not been for the look 
of utter tragedy and desolation that 
sprang into that grim, lined face. 
Crail dropped limply into a chair, so 
white that Ray was alarmed. The 
face of the horse thief wore a hard 
smile. 

He said, “Knew you'd be glad to 
see me. You don’t know how damn 
glad you are, yet. Look here!” He 
spun on his heel, so that his back was 
toward the other. 

Crail saw the bound hands. Be- 
wilderment mingled with the suffer- 
ing in his face. He turned a dazed, 
questioning glance on Ray. 

Ray hated mysteries. He was 
close to losing his temper. But, be- 
fore he could speak, the captive had 
turned back. 

“Are you satisfied now? I’m a 
horse thief. A thief! You hear? I 
stole Patches and Long Bow from 
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you.” The captive was rocking on 
the balls of his feet, his eyes wicked. 
“But this squarehead here captured 
me, beat me up and dragged me 
back. Though he was doing you a 
favor, I guess.” 

Abruptly the man flung back his 
head and yelled with laughter. 

“Oh, it’s rich, perfect! All com- 
plete, finished, done! - I go to jail to- 
morrow: There'll be a trial. Ha, 
ha, ha!” 

Crail stretched out an imploring 
hand. “Evan, for God’s sake, stop!” 

Ray saw despair flash for an in- 
stant in the thief’s face. The lean 
shoulders shrugged wearily. “You 
ruined my life, and I’ve polished off 
the job.” 

“Evan,” Crail pleaded, “I know 
how wrong I was. Every day of 
these two years has been hell. And 
I couldn’t find you z 

Anger blazed in the thief’s eyes. 
“Can you undo what’s done? You 
smashed me. Did you ever love a 
woman with all your heart and life? 
And did you have your father lie to 
her, and turn her against you, and 
drive her to marry another man? 
Did——” 

Ray Woodring stopped him there 
with a roar, which was one part rage 
and nine parts nerves. | 

“See here, you two fools! Are you 
father and son, or is this some 
blasted nightmare I’m having?” 

“Why—why,” stammered Crail, 
“didn’t you know?” 

“Sure he didn’t know!” laughed 
Evan Crail bitterly. “Isn’t he the 
perfect sample of loyal, honest hired 
help? Bet you never in your life 
before got anything half as good, for 
forty and keep.” 

“H-hired!” stuttered Crail, and 
looked at the cowboy. “Doesn’t he 
know who you are?” 

Ray retorted acidly, “Why should 


I explain my business to a horse 
thief?” 

Evan Crail was staring at him. 
“Who are you?” 

Ray pulled out his knife, stepped 
behind the other and cut the thongs. 

“He’s Albert Farnsworth’s 
nephew, Evan. He inherited Al- 
bert’s share in our stock.” Crail 
hesitated and looked away, then 


back again, his eyes pleading. 
“About Della, Evan——” 
The son stiffened. All the wild- 


ness and bitterness rushed back into 
his face. 

But Crail persisted. “T had her all 
wrong. I thought she was ’way be- 
neath you, because she’d never been 
out to school. But she’s—well, 
Evan, she’s great. And when I told 
her the truth about what I’d done, 
she saw that I was an awful fool— 
about you—too. She—she’s wait- 
ing, over there on the Weeaumee.” 

There was a tense silence. Two 
words seemed to stab it. 

“You mean a 

Crail nodded. “She said no mat- 
ter what shed threatened, she’d 
never marry any one else in the 
world.” 

Evan Crail sank limply into a 
chair. After a long time he looked 
at his father. What the older man 
saw there made him rise hastily and 
s 


ay: 
“J—I better go hustle some grub 
for you boys.” He turned in the 
kitchen doorway. His eyes were 
bright. It seemed impossible that he 
could be the same man of the last 
months. A smile trembled on his 
lips: “And I guess Ray will be set- 
tling down pretty soon, too. He can 
build his house right here on the 
disappeared. Evan Crail 
looked at Ray and remarked: 
“A blamed lucky thing for me that 
you are a stubborn cuss.” 
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S he looked into the misty 

dawn, “Spineless Joe” 

Glake shivered. Tem- 

perature had nothing to 

_do with the shiver, for 

the new day was pleasingly warm. 

But the thought had come to him 

that perhaps this was his last day 

of life, and the shiver was reaction 
to the thought. 

Spineless Joe Glake glanced 

around the drab interior of the Dou- 

ble Diamond bunk house, which had 

been built to give ample quarters 

for a score of men. Joe Glake was its 


only occupant. One locker, always 
standing open, its door sagging from 
one hinge, held his meager belong- 
ings. His tumbled blankets, worn 
and ragged, were in a bunk. Dust 
was heavy over everything, and cob- 
webs hung from the rafters. But 
Joe Glake thought it was a beauti- 
ful place. 

It represented home to him, and 
peace and security. He had known 
many other bunk houses, but they 
had been torture chambers. This 
was a place of pleasant living. The 
scant fare at the Double Diamond 
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was a banquet to him. The hard 
work was welcomed as fair payment 
for the benefits he received. 

Three times a day, unless he hap- 
pened to be out on the range at noon, 
Joe ate in the kitchen of the ranch 
house with Sam Alston, the owner, 
and Ella, the owner’s daughter. He 
had an added gratitude because they 
treated him as one of the family. 

Joe saw nothing humorous in the 
situation. ‘To himself, he said he 
was foreman of the Double Dia- 
mond. To him, this tumble-down 
outfit which was declared by many 
to be a disgrace to the local range 
was a splendid spread. To the world 
at large, he often expressed the belief 
that the Double Diamond some day 
would regain its lost glory, that Dou- 
ble Diamond riders would dot the 
range and once more make pay days 
hideous in town. 

Joe never would forget how he had 
jomed the Double Diamond. He 
had drifted into town looking for a 
job. He generally was looking for a 
job. He was a good cowhand, but 
his personality was against him. He 
had been born with a streak of 
timidity and reticence which had not 
diminished with the years, and most 
men took it for cowardice. 

Joe had the misfortune to reach 
town on range pay day, and so late 
in the day that the cow-punchers on 
a spree were getting wild. He was 
mocked by foremen and owners 
when he asked for a job, because one 
glance at him convinced them he 
would not be an ornament for an 
outfit. 

He had attracted the attention of 
the celebrating cowpokes, and their 
first efforts to ascertain the metal of 
the stranger had resulted in Joe 
Glake revealing his timidity, and 
thereafter he was fair game for all. 

The culmination had come when 


a certain Hank Rolph had compelled 
him to stand against the wall in the 
saloon, had taken out his six-gun, 
and had announced that he was 
going to see how close he could put a 
bullet to Joe Glake’s head without 
nicking his ear. 

Hank Rolph was intoxicated so 
that he reeled. The gun wavered in 
his clutch. In an agony of fear, with 
globules of cold perspiration stand- 
ing out on his forehead, Joe Glake 
had stood against the wall, fearing 
he would get a bullet in his back if 
he tried to run, equally fearful of 
getting one through his head if he 
did not. 

Sam Alston had come in from the 
street. He had not been on the 
range long, having bought the tum- 
ble-down Double Diamond outfit 
only a short time before, and did not 
know that Hank Rolph was a killer, 
a man at whom sheriff and honest 
citizens looked askance, while they 
waited for Hank Rolph to make an 
error and be caught with sufficient 
evidence to warrant a necktie party. 

Sam Alston saw nothing except a 
drunken bully tormenting a man 
and threatening to injure or kill him. 
He shoved the muzzle of his own six- 
gun against Hank Rolph’s stomach 
and took Rolph’s gun away, broke 
it and scattered the shells. 

The fact that Sam Alston did not 
know Hank Rolph’s reputation was 
counterbalanced by the fact that 
Rolph did not know Sam Alston’s. 
Alston’s cold eyes indicated courage. 
The approach of the sheriff and a 
deputy looking for stolen stock, gave 
Hank Rolph an excuse for getting 
away without engaging im an alter- 
cation with Alston. 

“This ain’t the end!” Hank Rolph 
said. “TIl be comin’ back and look- 
in’ you up.” 
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OE GLAKE had expressed his 
gratitude to Sam Alston, then 
had asked him for a job. 

“Wish I could give you one, my 
boy,” Alston said. “TI need help on 
my place. But I can’t afford to pay 
a hand.” 

“Just give me a place to bunk and 
my grub, and I won’t be askin’ for 
any wages,” Joe Glake replied. “PH 
promise not to eat much.” 

“You wouldn’t overfeed with deli- 
cacies,’ Alston informed him. “At 
the Double Diamond, we’re the kind 
of outfit that eats its own beef. I 
bought the place for a song, not hav- 
in’ any other capital. I’ve got a few 
mangy critters runnin’ the range.” 

“Me, I ain’t much, either,” Joe 
Glake replied. “Men say I'm a 
coward, ‘cause I don’t holler and 
scratch all the time. But I sure can 
work, and I know cow business.” 

“You’ve got a job,” Sam Alston 
said. 

There followed the happiest days 
of Joe Glake’s life. He didn’t mind 
the long hours and hard work. He 
had a home at last. He was eternally 
grateful to Sam Alston. He was a 
warm admirer of Ella Alston, also a 
lonely soul. Poverty chilled their 
romance, but it existed on unspoken 
hope. 

Hank Rolph had been caught in a 

moment of carelessness before he 
could take vengeance on Sam Alston. 
The evidence was slight, but enough 
to get him a year in the State prison. 
Tt was a trick of fate that Sam Al- 
ston gave damaging testimony 
against him. And in open court 
Hank Rolph threatened vengeance 
again. . 
Now, Hank Rolph was free and 
riding the hills once more. He had 
been seen on several occasions. It 
was reported he had become an out- 
law openly. And the day before, a 
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passing rider had left a note at the 
Double Diamond for Sam Alston. It 
informed him Hank Rolph would 
be in town the following day, and 
that if Sam Alston did not meet him 
there and have a settlement, Hank 
Rolph would take the initiative in a 
brutal way. 

He would resort to arson and am- 
bush, he wrote. He would slay the 
Double Diamond’s scant stock wher- 
ever found. He would wipe the 
Double Diamond off the range, and 
Sam Alston and his daughter and 
anybody connected with them. 

Joe Glake had been alone at the 
ranch when the message had been 
delivered, Alston and Ella having 
ridden to a. neighborhood ranch to 
see a sick woman. The messenger 
had hinted what was afoot, and, the 
note being unsealed, Joe Glake had 
read it. 

He had said nothing about it to 
Alston when the latter returned to 
the ranch. Joe considered that this 
was his personal problem. He saw 
his way clear. 

He had an old six-gun Sam Alston 
had given him to use on rattlesnakes, 
and he cleaned and oiled it. He 
feared Alston would have small 
chance of victory in a gun fight with 
Hank Rolph. There was but one 
thing to do, as Joe Glake saw it. He 
had to draw Hank Rolph’s fire. 

If he had a gun fight with Hank 
Rolph, perhaps he could save Sam 
Alston. No doubt, Rolph would kill 
him. Joe expected that. But he 
hoped he could kill or cripple Hank 
Rolph before death came to him. 
And, if Hank Rolph killed him, he 
would have to ride. Either way, 
Alston might be saved. 

That night in the bunk house he 
wrote a note to leave behind for Als- 
ton. He wrote it laboriously with 
the stub of a pencil on a sheet of 
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rough wrapping paper, and fastened 
to it the note which had come from 
Rolph. 

Sam Alston and Ella were the 
only persons who had ever treated 
him like a human being, he wrote. 
He looked upon Alston as a father, 
and confessed his love for Ella in the 
epistle, which he never had dared do 
to her face. 

Hank Rolph could not be allowed 
to cause Alston’s death or wreck the 
Double Diamond. He, Joe Glake, 
would pay his debt of gratitude. He 
would meet Hank Rolph in town, 
and he hoped to remove the menace 
forever. 

Joe put the note where Alston 
would be sure to find it, and spent a 
sleepless night in his bunk with his 
blankets tossed aside. And now it 
was dawn. 


OE GLAKE buckled on his old 
belt and thrust the six-gun into 
the holster. He left the bunk 

house and went out into the misty 
dawn, hurried to the rickety corral 
without glancing toward the house. 
He fed and watered his pony and 
got him ready for the trail, tied him 
behind the bunk house out of sight, 
and went about doing his regular 
morning chores. By the time he had 
finished, a wisp of smoke was coming 
from the ranch-house chimney. 
Alston and his daughter were up, and 
Ella would be preparing breakfast. 

Joe Glake wished he might see 
Ella once more, but this was denied 
him. He must get away quickly, be- 
fore they saw him, or something 
might happen to wreck his plans. He 
took another long look at the house, 
the barù and outbuildings. A gasped 
sob came from him. This was like 
leaving home forever. 

Slipping behind the bunk house, 

he got into the saddle and rode 
slowly along the bottom of the coulee 


which half encircled the ranch build- 
ings. He rode with caution, so a lift- 
ing cloud of dust would not be seen 
from the house and betray his pas- 
sage. 

When it was safe, he emerged from 
the coulee and cut across country 
to the town trail. The sun was send- 
ing its first rays across the land. Joe 
rode slowly. He had plenty of time. 
He did not want to get to town too 
much in advance of Hank Rolph. 

He was afraid that this sudden 
courage might cool if he had to wait 
and think as he waited, and that at 
the crucial moment he would not 
have the will to do what must be 
done. He gained fresh determina- 
tion by stopping at the crest of a hill 
and looking back at the ramshackle 
buildings of the Double Diamond i 
the far distance. 

He thought of fatherly Sam Al- 
ston; pictured him dead or dying 
from a bullet fired by Hank Rolph, 
and Ella left alone in the world. He 
thought of Ella sobbing for her 
father. His head snapped up and he 
kicked his pony with his heels and 
rode on at a better rate of speed. 

From the top of another hill, he 
saw the scattered, squat buildings of 
the little cow town sprawled beside 
the dusty trail. For an instant, he 
had an urge to retreat. Dread of 
clashing with another man with 
murderous intent caused him as 
much mental disturbance as fear for 
his own life. 

“This here job—it’s got to be 
done,” he muttered as he rode 
slowly on. “No two ways ‘bout it. 
Sooner it’s over with, the better.” 

He rode on to town and tied his 
horse to the hitch rail in front of the 
store. A few men were scattered 
around the street. Raucous voices 
came from the saloon. A dozen 
horses were at the hitch rail in front 
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of it, and Joe Glake recognized none 
of them. 

“Howdy, Spineless!” a townsman 
greeted. 

“Howdy!” Joe replied. 

“In town early, huh? 
wrong?” 

“Everything’s all right.” 

“Thought maybe some of your 
folks might be sick. Hank Rolph 
was in town yesterday, on the war- 
path, boastin’ what he was going to 
do to Sam Alston. Told everybody 
he’d sent word out to Alston to come 
in and shoot it out with him.” 

“Hank Rolph, huh?” Joe gulped. 

“Itd mean the end of Alston. He 
wouldn’t have a chance ’gainst a real 
gun fighter like Hank Rolph. He’s a 
killer, Rolph is. Killed two men a 
few days ago, they say, while tryin’ 
to rob a bank.” 

“Ts—is Hank Rolph—in the sa- 
loon?” Joe gulped. 

“Gosh, no! You see them harsoa? 
Sheriff and posse here, chasin’ Rolph. 
He breezed away from here at day- 
light when he heard they were com- 
in’. They'll be trailin’ on after him 
soon as they get a little rest. Hank 
hit for the hills to the west. Good 
thing for Sam Alston, I reckon.” 

A surge of relief came to Joe 
Glake. He would be spared the ne- 
cessity of shooting it out with Hank 
Rolph. It was a good thing for him, 
too, he thought, that Hank Rolph 
had been compelled to run from the 
posse. 

-- But he had shown his metal. He 
had come to town fully intending to 
give up his life in defense of the 
Alstons. He could always remember 
that with pride. And it occurred to 
him that perhaps the note he had 
left would be found before he could 
get back to the ranch. Alston would 
learn that Joe Glake had been ready 
to fight to the death for him, and 


Anything 


Ella would learn the truth about how 
he felt concerning her. 

That last thought startled Joe. He 
had written on that sheet of paper 
what he had never dared speak. 
How could he face Ella Alston now, 
after she had read that confession? 
Maybe she would laugh at him. Per- 
haps Sam Alston in rage would order 
oon to take his tattered blankets and 
ride, 

As Joe kicked the dust from his 
boots and thought of going into the 
store for some hard candy, the sheriff 
and his men emerged from the saloon 
and got into their saddles. They 
swung away toward the west trail. 

Joe Glake decided to get a drink 
instead of the candy, a treat he al- 
lowed himself about once a month. 
He felt the need of a drink, and in 
the saloon he would hear all about 
Hank Rolph. He heard plenty as he 
stood at the bar. 

“Five thousand reward for that 
hombre now—dead or alive,” the 
bartender was saying. “But who 
wants to try to collect? Only safe 
way would be from ambush, and 
that ain’t exactly right even in the 
case of an outlaw.” 

“Five thousand—dead or alive?” 
Joe asked. 

“Yeah,” the bartender replied. 
“You ain’t thinkin’ of tryin’ to col- 
lect it, are yuh?” 

Joe made his drink last as long as 
he could, then rolled and lit a ciga- 
rette. He went to a chair at a table 
against the wall and sat down. He 
had some thinking to do. He was 
trying to decide whether to return 
to the Double Diamond, in the face 
of that note he had left behind, or 
ride on south and become a range 
tramp again. 

The others in the place promptly 
forgot him. To them, Joe Glake was 
no more than a piece of furniture. 
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They were discussing Hank Rolph 
and the deadliness of his aim with 
a six-gun, the men he had slain, and 
speculating how long he would run 
the hills before the sheriff got him. 

And, at that moment, Hank Rolph 
returned. 


HE outlaw came galloping 

into town from the south. He 

left his horse outside the sa- 
loon with reins trailing, and swung 
through the doorway. His rapid 
glance swept the room and assured 
him none of the sheriffs men re- 
mained. He saw only townsmen and 
Joe Glake, and did not recognize Joe 
at first. Joe’s appearance at the 
table against the wall was not 
menacing. 

“The sheriff’s an old fool,” Hank 
Rolph declared. “I hid in a gulch 
and watched ’em ride past, circled 
and came back to town. I’ve got 
some business here before I hit for 
the hills again. Has that Alston 
come in?” 

“Haven’t seen him yet,” the bar- 
tender replied. 

“He’s the one I’ve got some busi- 
ness with. Sent me to jail. Took 
my gun away from me once. “He’s 
goin’ to pay for them things now. 
If he comes to town, I'll blast him. 
If he don’t, I’m goin’ out to his ranch 
and wipe it out, and him with it!” 

Joe Glake, sitting at the table 
against the wall, was shivering with 
fear. Now was the time to do what 
he had come to do. He thought of 
fatherly Sam Alston again, and of 
Ella, and how kind they had been to 
him. 

“Reckon hell get me,’ Joe 
thought. “If only I can get him, 
too! Wonder what happens when a 
hombre dies? Wonder if it hurts 
much?” 

He tried to nerve himself for the 


ordeal. He took a deep breath and 
tried to control his quivering body. 
A daze of dread seemed to numb 
him. Hank Rolph was talking 
loudly again: 

“Always settled with a hombre 
like him! He’ll never take a gun 
offen another man! Scum of the 
earth, that’s what Sam Alston is!” 

The time had come, Joe decided. 
He could not allow that slur at Sam 
Alston to pass unnoticed. He got 
slowly out of the chair, and for an 
instant braced himself with his palms 
flat on the table, like a man trying 
to gather strength. 

This would be the end, he thought. 
In a moment, he would be dead. His 
only hope was that he could send a 
bullet into Hank Rolph’s body as he 
went down, remove Hank Rolph for- 
ever as a menace to the range. 

Joe lurched toward the bar. Hank 
Rolph heard his approach and 
whirled swiftly, his hand dropping to 
the butt of his gun. Now was not 
the moment, Joe knew. He would 
be dead before he could get his own 
gun out of its holster if he tried now, 
and that would not save Sam Alston. 

“Whore you?” Hank Rolph 
barked. “Face looks familiar.” 

“Me? I—I’m only a puncher,” 
Joe said. 

“Stand up to the bar! You ain’t 
scared of anything, are you?” 

“T—I reckon not,” Joe said. 

“You're a liar! You're scared of 
me,” Hank Rolph told him. 
“Needn’t be. I’m gunnin’ for only 
one man to-day, outside the sheriff 
and his posse. You don’t look very 
dangerous, anyhow. What outfit 
you work for?” 

Joe gulped. He could not evade 
this. 

“T—I’m foreman of the Double 
Diamond,” Joe said. 
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“You're what?” Hank ~ Rolph 
roared. “That mangy outfit .ain’t 
got a foreman. Ain’t got anything! 
So you work for Sam Alston, huh? 
Where is he?” 

“Out at the ranch, I reckon.” 

“Hasn’t got the nerve to come in 
and meet me, huh? Well, I'll go out 
and look him up when the posse ain’t 
around. Maybe he sent you in to 
take his place, huh? Maybe that’s 
the way he answered my note.” 

“He—he didn’t get your note,” 
Joe gulped. “I got it, and didn’t 
show it to him. He was away from 
home when the note came.” 

“Thin yarn!” Hank Rolph ex- 
ploded. “He did so get that note, 
and sent you into town to tell that 
yarn so he’d have an excuse for not 
showin’ up. He’s a liar and a cow- 
ard—that’s what Sam Alston is!” 


T that instant, Joe Glake 
A learned that he had a spine. 
He realized there are certain 
things a man cannot let pass unre- 
sented—regardless of the conse- 
quences if he resents them. And they 
were to be resented in the face of 
almost certain death. 

Remembering Alston and Ella and 
his responsibilities toward them, and 
the debt he owned them for giving 
him the first peaceful home he ever 
had known, Joe felt courage surge 
through him. 

His heart was hammering at his 
ribs. A red haze was before his eyes. 
He never had drawn a gun on a man 
before. He knew this man standing 
in front of him was an experienced 
gun fighter, a killer. But he had a 
duty. . 

“What was that you said—about 
Mr. Alston?” Joe Glake gulped. 

“I said he was a liar and a cow- 
ard,” Hank Rolph replied. “You got 
an idea he ain’t?” 


Chances were equal now. Hank 
Rolph had his arms down at his 
sides. If only he could get in a fatal 
shot before he died, Joe would feel 
his death had not been in vam. Sam 
Alston would be saved, and Ella 
would not be left alone in the world. 

“Mr. Alston,” Joe Glake said, lick- 
ing at lips which suddenly seemed 
parched, “ain’t either a coward or 
a liar! And you—Hank Rolph— 
you're a murderin’ skunk and an out- 
law! If you’ve got the nerve, go for 
your gun!” 

With a roar of rage, Hank Rolph 
did so. Joe Glake felt as though a 
sudden surge of strength came to 
him. He scarcely realized what he 
did. His hand darted down and 
whipped the old six-shooter out of 
its worn holster. He fired quickly, 
without any special attempt at aim. 

He felt a blow in his left shoulder, 
and through a swirl of pungent 
smoke saw Hank Rolph reeling aside 
and.thumbing his gun again. Joe 
continued firing mechanically, with- 
out conscious thought about it. He 


. felt himself falling, and sobbed. A 


dark curtain was before his eyes. He 
could not see whether he had sent 
Hank Rolph down. And he could 
hear nothing except a roaring in his 
ears which might have come from 
a hundred tumbling waterfalls. 
“Did—best,” he thought. 


But this was not death. After a 
time, he heard the tumbling water- 
falls again, and saw a cascade of red 
flashes. Then his senses cleared. He 
heard voices, and it seemed that one 
belonged to Ella Alston. His sight 
returned, and he found he was still 
in the saloon, but propped up in a 
chair, and that his shirt had been cut 
away. 

“Thought he didn’t have a chance 
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—willin’ to die if he could get Rolph 
and save me—that’s what I call real 
nerve,” Sam Alston was saying. 
“He’s all right, Alston. Somebody 
get me some whisky.” Joe knew 
that was the town’s physician talk- 
ing. “This shoulder wound won’t 
bother him a lot. Nervous collapse 
more’n anything else.” 
“Joe! Joe!” Ella was crying. 
“I—I’m all right,” he muttered. 
“Oh, Joe, why didn’t you tell us? 


—Joe! What you wrote in the note, 


about me—I do, too, Joe. Every- 
thing’s all right.” 
“You sure got Rolph, son,” Sam 


Alston’s voice was telling him. “Put 
three bullets into him where they did 
the most good. And there’s five 
thousand reward, dead or alive.” 
“Reward?” Joe gasped. “Oh, 
yeah, I remember. Five thousand 
can do a lot—for the Double Dia- 
— We'll make her—a great out- 
Ez 


You might have been killed. And 


A Complete Novel, “SMOKED OUT, by GUTHRIE BROWN, 
; in Next Week’s Issue. 


THE NIGH LEADER 


N the days when mule teams furnished the only transportation for 
I freight into the mining camps, reins running to the bits of each animal 

were seldom used in teams of more than four mules. In sixes and 
eights, the jerk-line was in almost universal use, and the most important 
animal in the team was the “nigh leader.” The words “nigh” and “off” 
came down from the days when drivers of oxen walked on the left side of 
their team. 

The mule selected to be trained for the job of “nigh leader” must be 
spirited, quick and teachable. For some reason most drivers preferred a 
mare mule, perhaps this was so they might call her “Jennie.” Anyway, 
there were a łot of “Jennies” guiding the destinies of long teams of strain- 
ing mules around the sharp curves and up the steep grades. The signals 
were simple, and a smart mule soon learned that a steady pull meant she 
should turn in that direction, while a quick jerking of the one line running 
to her bit meant, to turn in the opposite direction. 

Perhaps the little mule was on the point of the curve and could see 
around to the right some obstacle that the driver could not. The heavy 
pull would require every ounce that the rest of the team could give, and 
Jennie must keep her end of the lead-bars straight, while she placed her 
small black hoofs on the very edge of the road and forced the timid swing 
mules to keep out far enough so the hubs on the wheels of the trail wagon 
would not be cramped against the bank on the upper side of the grade. 

When the trick had been turned and the wagons safely at the top of 
the grade, the driver was likely to set the brake, get out of the saddle and 
walk along beside the team to hold the head of the nigh leader against 
him for a moment and fondle her ears. He might possibly slip her a lump 
of sugar he had remembered to pilfer from the cook that morning. 

CF. 
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Chief Bes For Home 


By GEORGE CORY FRANKLIN 


Author of “Chief Plays The Game,” etc. 


WO things caused me to 

make the mistake that led 

to the greatest adventure 

of my life. One was, that 

I was homesick for the 
range where I had run as a colt; the 
other was, that Al Peak, the man 
who owned me, had gone to Denver 
on business, and I was lonely. 

I guess horses and mules all feel 
the same pull for their old home 
when the snow goes and the bulbs 
begin to push the wild celery stalks 
up out of the ground. 

They remember how sweet the 
young grass tasted when they first 
learned to eat, and how cold and 
clear the water was in the old spring 
under the sandstone cliff. 


Anyway, I had been cranky and 
nervous ever since the snow trail 
from the St. Jacobs mine began to 
soften. We had packed ore from the 


~mine to the head camp of Peak 


Brothers all winter. Of course, I 
didn’t pack, I only led the string of 
fifteen big fine mules, and did what 
Al told me to do. He was always 
near enough so that I could hear the 
sound of his voice, and on the trail 
he rode on my back with his face 
turned so that he could see that 
everything was all right with the 
long string that wound behind us. 
If a pack turned or a mule stepped 
off the hard packed snow trail and 
floundered, Al would tie up my reins 
and go back to fix things up, and I 
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was supposed to stand still, unless 
he told me to move. I liked the 
work and I loved Al more than any- 
thing else in all the world. 

The morning he rode away on the 
high seat of an ore wagon, I stood 
with my head over the corral and 
squealed to him that he was leaving 
me behind, but he only turned and 
said; “So long, Chief,” and waved his 
hand to me. Those were the words 
he always said to me at night, so I 
supposed he would be back soon. 

The mules came up close, as they 
always do when anything unusual 
happens, and I turned and bit Topsy 
on the neck, then I squealed again 
to Al, but he either didn’t hear me or 
didn’t want to look back, so he went 
on out of sight. 

After a while “Humpy,” one of the 
packers, came out and opened the 
gate so we could go up the valley and 
graze. This suited the mules fine, 
because they knew they were to have 
a day off and wouldn't pack, but I 
wasn’t happy. I would a lot rather 
have made the usual trip to the 
mine. 

The snow was pretty nearly all 
gone in the valley of the Lake Fork, 
but there was only a little green 
mixed with the dry winter-killed 
bunch grass, so I didn’t care much 
for that. I waited around, though, 
and let the mules roll in the sand and 
play. Just before sundown I led 
them back to the corral and stood 
looking down the road, watching for 
Al to come back, but he didn’t come, 
and I felt terrible. 

Next morning Humpy turned us 
loose again, and the next; still Al 
didn’t come back. By this time I 
was. so. worried over Al that I 
wouldn’t have cared even if the grass 
was good. About noon I started for 
the corral, the mules didn’t want to 
go in but they followed, and when 
we came to the main gate and I saw 


it was open I suddenly remembered 
my old home range at the W Oxyoke. 
I stopped a moment near the cook- 
house and whinnied but nobody 
came out, then I went around to the 
salt troughs and licked a little salt. 
All the time I kept looking at the 
open gate and the more I did that 
the more I remembered the sunny 
slopes and the pleasant trails of my 
old range. Even then, I don’t know 
as I'd have run away if it hadn’t 
been that Dynamite, one of my 
string saw the open gate and went 
out along the road a little way. I 
went a little closer, looked back at 
the empty corral, wondered if Al 
would ever come back and then 
walked through the gate. 

The moment I was out in the open 
the pull toward my home range grew 
stronger. I remembered the trail 
Al had brought me over two years 
before, and I went up the valley till 
I found it. The mules tagged along 
behind, just the same as if they’d 
been haltered and strung together. 
The farther Iwent the more I 
wanted to go. 

About dark we came to where the 
trail left the Lake Fork and went up 
through a forest of spruce. Here the 
snow hadn’t melted, and I had to 
break trail, but that wasn’t much of 
a job for a horse that had pulled the 
lead string for two winters. By day- 
light we were well down on the Rio 
Grande side, fifteen miles from the 
pack camp. Here the grass was 
much better, and we grazed for an 
hour or two. 

I kept hoping that some of the 
packers would follow us and take us 
back. I knew I was doing wrong, 
to lead the mules away like this, but 
the farther I went in this direction 
the easier it was to forget what I had 
been trained to do. By dark we were 
walking along the cut-off trail lead- 
ing from Antelope Park across to the 
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old toll road, and only a night’s 
travel from my old range. 


HE mules were scarry now 
and kept close behind me, like. 


they were afraid they would 
get lost if I got out of sight. I came 
around a turn in the trail and there, 
just a little way ahead was a camp 
and four rough-looking men sprawled 
around a fire. I didn’t like their 
looks, neither did the mules. But 
it was too late to turn back now, be- 
sides I couldn’t with fifteen mules 
blocking the trail. 

One of the men got up quick and 
stood watching the trail behind us, 
as if he expected to see some men 
with us, then he turned and said 
something to the others, they all 
walked out standing across the trail 
and looking us over. I know lots of 
words. In fact, I can understand al- 
most everything that Al says; but 
that’s because I know the tones of 
his voice so well. The only thing I 
heard these men say that I knew 
was, “get ropes,” but before I could 
decide to try to bolt past the camp 
one of the men threw a long lariat 
and caught me around the neck. 


HE men all laughed now and 

talked a lot, pointing at the 

mules and talking about 
money. They had a bunch of poor 
old bony saddle-horses and a couple 
of sore-backed pack mules. They 
didn’t lose any time in breaking 
camp, and as soon as they had 
packed their camp outfit they 
started, one man leading me and the 
rest pushing on ahead. Of course, 
my mules followed up close to my 
heels. . 

They didn’t go toward the W Ox- 
yoke where I had been heading for, 
but cut across the Rio Grande and 
up Lime Creek, going toward the 
south. Every step we took in this 


direction the sorrier I got. The 
mules didn’t seem to care where they 
went so long as they followed me, 
but I felt badly, because I had run 
away from the place where Al had 
left me, only to get into a scrape with 
these strange men and at the same 
time I had failed to go where I 
wanted to. 

We crossed a low range and then 
went all next day down a valley 
until we came to the first town I had 
ever seen. There were a lot of bells 
ringing, more people than we had 
on the Lake Fork the time of the 
gold boom there, and a lot of strange 
smells. 

The men camped down in the wil- 
lows half a mile from the town, and 
I was tied to a tree. After dark one 
of the men left, he was gone a long 
time, when he came back there were 
two more men with him, they walked 
around among the mules looking 
them over, then they came and stood 
close to me, and now I knew they 
were talking about me. I had seen 
the horse traders that came to Al’s 
camp to sell stock to him, and I knew 
now what was going on, though I 
had no idea of how terrible it was 
going to me. 

That night I was led through a 
dark, smelly street to the queerest 
looking building I had ever seen. It 
was long and narrow with wide 
cracks in the walls, like an old cabin 
with the chinking knocked out of 
the cracks between the logs. The 
mules were scared almost to death. 
They crowded one another away, 
each one trying to get close to me 
for protection. I was as badly scared 
as they were, but a good leader never 
shows that he’s afraid—that was one 
of the things Al had worked for a 
long time to teach me. So I walked 
along with my head up, breathing 
loud so as to keep from snorting. 

We went up a sloping platform 
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that the men called a ramp, and into 
this funny room. It wasn’t a stable, 
but there had been cattle in it. We 
were all crowded in and the door slid 
shut and fastened on the outside. I 
know, because as soon as the men 
were gone I worked around among 
the mules until I got to where I could 
put my nose through a crack above 
the little iron pin that held the latch. 
Į could touch it with the tip of my 
lips, but I couldn’t pull it out. 

While I was working at it a terri- 
bly bright light showed way off. It 
came closer and closer to one end of 
the room. A bell kept ringing, then 
there was a jar that nearly shook us 
off our feet. One of the mules was 
knocked down, and he screamed, then 
they all squealed and snorted so that 
Į eouldn’t think. This funny stable 
we were in began to move. I got my 
eye close to the crack so I could see 
out—the world had gone crazy. 
Everything was running away from 
us as fast as it could, and as for the 
noises and smells it was worse than 
a runaway tramcar that I had seen 
ence at the mine. 

I shook so that I could hardly 
stand, and the poor mules just gave 
up and fell against each other like 
they had no strength left. When 
daylight came we could see out 
through the cracks the sagebrush 
running back, and smell the hot dry 
air from a desert. Then the roaring 
stopped, and we were taken out of 
that awful place and put in a barren 
corral. Pretty soon two packers 
eame and began saddling the mules. 
One of them whose name was Cisco 
put his saddle on me, and we started 
up over a rocky sidehill covered with 
cactus and a lot of long spikes that 
the men called “yucea.” 

The mules didn’t string very well 
because these men were strange to 
them and put Judy, who had always 
worked as the popper, in the lead, 


and Croppy, one of the fastest walk- 
ers, was away back in her place at 
the tail of the string. It was so hot 
we were all lathered up just walking 
up the mountain. There were no 
pretty little streams to cross, no brees 
—nothing but sand and cactus, sharp 
rocks and heat like that I had felt 
once in a forest fire. 

I heard the men say, “Arizona,” 
so I guess that was the name of the 
place. The mine we went to was 
on top of one of the burnt-up moun- 
tains, and was just a big hole where 
they sacked some sort of iron ore. 
I never felt so sorry for the mules 
as I did on that trip down. They 
were overloaded, and not knowing 
how to avoid the bad spots in the 
trail, they got their legs cut by the 
eactus, the alkali worked under the 
skin and made them groan and fus 
with pain. z 

The next day was worse because 
now their backs were being chewed 
by the cheap old crosstree saddles 
that didn’t fit, and I saw my pretty 
slick string of mules getting thin and 
bony. If there was only some way 
that I could get word to Al Peak to 
come and take us out of this terrible 
place. But there wasn’t, so it was 
up to me to figure out some way my- 
self. 

The corral they kept us in at night 
was made of ocotillo, straight, 
thorn-covered sticks set up and held 
together with rawhide thongs. That 
night I worked all night trying to 
find some place where I could bite 
the rawhide and get a hole started, 
but I only got a mouthful of the 
spines that stuck in my gums and 
made them so sore I couldn’t eat the 
dry alfalfa hay the packers threw 
into the corral. 

One more day, worse than the 
others had been, and I decided to 
break that fence down if it tore all 
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the hide off my legs. Ever since we 
had been in Arizona I had been 
watching the stars. I knew. They 
seemed a lot bigger here and like old 
friends, because I had looked at them 
every night when I had lived out on 
the open range. Finally that same 
thing inside of me began to pull and 
whisper to me about the green hills 
of the Oxyoke. I began to get my 
directions, and I knew now which 
way to go. If I could only get free; 
but I knew enough to know it must 
be done at night or sometime when 
Cisco and his partner were away. 
Always one of the men came into 
the corral before they went to bed, 
and made sure we were there. 

That night Cisco came, and he had 
been up at the saloon. He walked 
queer, like he was knee-sprung, and 
his breath smelled like the liniment 
the packers use on sprained muscles. 
It made me sick just to be around 
him. 

If Cisco had known how keen we 
were to get out he would have fas- 
tened the gate before he walked to 
the other side of the corral to look 
in the water tubs. I was standing 
only a little way from the gate, and 
I saw it had only been pulled shut. 
I pushed on it with my nose and 
it swung out. I just couldn’t hold 
back a low nicker of joy. Instantly 
every head in that corral came up, 
the long eats of the mules all pointed 
in my direction. 

Cisco was clear on the other side 
of the corral. The mules began to 
crowd close behind me. There were 
two other horses belonging to the 
packers there too, and they came 
along with the mules. I laid my 
shoulder against the gate and shoved 
it wide open. Then I trotted away, 
straight on the line I knew led to 
my old home on the W Oxyoke, and 
with my string close behind me, and 
the packers’ horses following them; 


and the friendly stars dancing with 
joy, above us. 

There was no trail and the thorns 
of the cat’s-claw caught my mane 
and tore across my shoulders, but I 
hardly felt the pain. I was free and 
pointed toward home, and I knew 
that the packers had no other horses 
except the ones that followed me. 


Bite long we came to a 


sand wash. There was a little 

water in it, but I didn’t stop 
to drink. The mules were trained to 
follow close up to me, so they didn’t 
stop either, but one of the packer’s 
horses did, and pretty soon I heard 
him give an awful shriek. There was 
a little moonlight and I stopped and 
looked back. He was belly-deep in 
the water, which made me wonder, 
because it only came up to my knees 
when I had crossed it only a minute 
before. I answered his call, and 
again came the terrible squeal, like I 
once heard a colt give when he was 
being pulled down by a mountain 
lion. 

T turned back and walked a little 
way toward him. His cries made me 
feel sick. I could see him struggling, 
but he was going down lower and 
lower all the time. We don’t have 
quicksand in the mountains, so I 
didn’t know what was the trouble. 
The mules lined up beside me watch- 
ing. Some of them nickered, but 
there was nothing we could do, and 
pretty soon the poor horse went out 
of sight in the water. I turned 
around, got my direction and broke 
into a trot. I was scared, and that 
awful cry seemed to ring in my ears. 
The other horse stayed back near - 
the place where his partner had gone 
down and I never saw him again, but 
I had all my string with me and open 
country ahead, so I didn’t look back 
again. 

All night we kept on jogging across 
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the level ground, and just after day- 
light we came to a larger stream, 
where there was a little green grass. 
The mules wanted to stop here, but 
I remembered what had happened 
back at the sand wash and kept on. 
The bottom of the stream was rocky 
and the footing was good. | 

The first few days we suffered a 
good deal from the heat and thirst, 
then one evening we came to a beau- 
tiful valley. The grass was belly- 
deep and there were a lot of cattle 
and some horses. By this time I 
knew that men were my enemies, so 
when I saw some cowboys riding 
among the cattle, I led the mules 
into the thickest brush I could find 
and stayed there until dark. Then 
we went out into the valley to graze. 

My mouth was still pretty sore, 
but I forgot the hurt when I tasted 
good sweet mountain grass again. 
There was a clear stream in this val- 
ley and it came from the very direc- 
tion that I wanted to go; so as soon 
as the mules had filled up I started 
on up this stream. 

The pull I had felt to go back to 
the Oxyoke range grew stronger. I 
could almost see the hills I loved and 
taste the water m our old spring. 
So I kept on again until well into 
the night, the long dark line of mules 
winding out over the trail behind me, 
just as if each one were tied to a 
pigtail in front of him. 

We came to a funny road, like the 
one we had bounced and shook over 
in the smelly stable. There were two 
long lines of iron that shone bright 
in the starlight, and there was an 
awful smell of something burning, 
and some sort of oil. I didn’t like it 
at all, and I hesitated to even cross 
it, but we had to, if we wanted to 
goon. The mules were panicky and 
wanted to give up, they would even 
have gone back to that awful pack- 


ing rather than go near the smelly 
road. 

While we stood there we heard a 
rumbling and a terrible cry like that 
of a wounded animal, then here came 
a monster with one great bright eye 
that lit up the road for a mile ahead. 
We all turned and stampeded like a 
herd of silly cattle, and didn’t stop 
until we were well up in the pifions 
and couldn’t hear the thmg any 
more, and we stayed there the rest 
of the night. 

It’s funny how different you feel 
when the sun shines. Things you 
were afraid of at night don’t look 
half as bad when you can see all 
about and figure out what they are. 
We grazed out into the valley toward 
the road we had run away from the 
night before. The smell was still 
there, but I could see up and down 
the valley and better still, my ears 
told me there wasn’t anything to 
fear. The only sounds were made 
by prairie dogs barking from the 
mounds above their dens, and the 
doves cooing from the branches 
overhead. 

I walked up until I could see the 
funny road. The mules hung back 
snorting and fussmg at me. There 
was nothing to be afraid of that 1 
could see, so I walked up and stood 
on the road in plain view of the 
mules, then went on into the grassy 
place and waited. Anybody that 
knows mules will understand that 
this didn’t make any hit with the 
string. They walked up and down 
quite a way off pretending they 
didn’t care, but every once in a while 
one of them would look up to make 
sure I hadn’t deserted them. After 
a while little Judy couldn’t stand it 
any longer, and squealed to me that 
she wanted to come. 

I nickered to her to “come on,” 
that the grass was lots better on this 
side of the road. She came a few 
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steps, stamped her pretty little black 
hoofs and flopped her long ears. 
“Come on,” lencouraged, and walked 
away as if I had got tired of waiting. 
Judy screamed and started to trot 
toward me, then broke into a run. 
When she came to the road she 
cleared it in one mighty leap, kicked 
back at it with both hind feet and 
came on, with her nose high in the 
air and prouder than I’d ever seen 
her act. 

Croppy followed her and then the 
rest, every one of them jumping the 
road like it was a fence. I knew that 
now I wasn’t so very far from the 
Oxyoke and so I loafed along enjoy- 
ing the sunshine, the clear water in 
the little streams we came to, and 
eating my fill of sweet mountain 
grass. 

Just as I was beginning to feel 
happy and contented we came into 
a little mountain meadow and al- 
most walked over the same sort of a 
camp we had hit that day when all 
_ our trouble began. One whiff was 
enough. The keen-scented mules 
recognized the same men who had 
caught us before and started us for 
the Arizona town. The men saw us 
and stood up, rubbing their eyes. 
One of them yelled and ran to get 
his horse. 

I didn’t wait for any more, but 
turned off the trail and made a dash 
for the open country toward the set- 
ting sun, running as I had never run 
before. 

It wasn’t long until there were 
four men on ponies after me. They 
all carried long reatas and there was 
no doubt but that they would try 
to rope me. I was worse scared now 
than I had been back at the road 
we had crossed. I dared not keep on 
in the direction I was going, for two 
of the men were spurring by a shorter 
way to head me off. The mules were 
panicky and crowded up close be- 


hind me. I saw a patch of aspens 
on one side of the open ground and 
headed for that. 


HE men swore, and one of 

them jerked out a gun and 

shot in front of me. That was 
just a bluff. I wasn’t afraid of his 
gun, not half as much as I was of the 
loop he swung above his head. Once 
a rope touched my ears and I nearly 
died with fright, until I found that 
the limb of a tree had knocked it 
to one side and I had escaped. There 
was no time now to think of which 
way we wanted to go, it was just 
dodge, race across open spaces and 
tear through the timber, hoping to 
outfigure the riders who always rode 
around and got ahead of us just as 
I began to think I had made a clean 
get-away. 

Night found us hemmed in a gulch 
where there were rimrocks at the top, 
too high for us to climb, and two men 
below and two above holding us in 
a trap. The mules were tired out 
with running and dodging and stood 
about resting, but I knew that if we 
were in that gulch when daylight 
came, we'd go back to the camp in 
Arizona or some worse place. I was 
going to get out of there if there was 
any way to do it. 

I waited only long enough for it 
to be dark so that the men couldn’t 
see good, then I started feeding up 
the gulch, testing the air ahead for 
scent of men or horses. After a while 
the mules followed me, and Smoky, 
a big gray mule, who works next to 
me when we are packing, pushed up 
beside me. There was a trail here 
and a new fence, made of brush with 
just a narrow opening between the 
aspen trees. Somehow I didn’t like 
that fence. It was a flimsy affair 
and showed that it had been built 
in a hurry so as to make stock fol- 
low the trail between the two trees. 
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The man smell was strong here 
too, and once I caught the scent of 
tobacco. I stopped, two mule 
lengths from the opening between 
the trees. Somehow I knew there 
was some trick here, and that I 
shouldn’t try to pass along the trail. 
I turned to one side looking for a 
place where I could knock the fence 
down, and I had just seen a place 
where a dead aspen had been laid on 
top of some brush, when I happened 
to look back, and saw Smoky pok- 
ing along up the trail. I nickered to 
him to wait, but Smoky is set in his 
ways, and he cocked one ear back at 
me and kept on going. 

_ There came a snap and a swish, a 
snort of fear from Smoky, then the 
thudding of his hoofs as he plunged 
back and forth trying to get loose 
from the snare that had been set for 
me. I felt sorry for Smoky, but there 
was nothing any of us could do, so 
I broke the dead aspen and jumped 
over the brush. I heard a man yell: 
“We've got him, fellers. Come on.’ 
Then I started up the gulch as fast 
as I could run with all the string, 
except poor Smoky following me. 

Not once did I stop that night, 
and toward morning I began to feel 
that funny homesick pull again, only 
now it wasn’t for the Oxyoke range, 
but for Peak Brothers pack camp on 
the Lake Fork. When the sun came 
up I found I had crossed Cinnamon 
Pass and was on the Lake Fork only 
a mile or two above Al’s camp. I 
didn’t waste any time in getting 
down to the camp. The cook was 
just starting a fire when I stopped 
at the big gate and whinnied for 
some one to come and let. me in. 

The door opened and there stood 
Al in his underclothes. He didn’t 
stop to put on shoes but came hob- 
bling out to the gate, me squealing 
all the time trying to tell him how 
glad I was. He opened the gate and 


I put my head against him and 
shook all over. His cheek was wet 
when he laid it against mine. 

“Chief, you old pie-biter,” he said, 
“where have you been? Weve 
hunted all over the State for you.” 

The mules crowded around Al like 
they thought this pack job was the 
best one on earth. Judy went 
straight to the salt box, took a lick 
or two, then went on to her favorite 
drinking place. The packers all 
came out and looked at the scars on 
our legs, and examined the places on 
the mules’ backs that were not 
haired out yet. 

“Wheres. Smoky?” Al asked, 
“what became of him?” I knew what 
he was asking me, but I couldn’t tell 
him. Al led me into my stall and 
told the packers to put grain in the 
troughs for the mules, then they all 
went into the house. 

After a while I heard the pound of 
hoofs and looked out through the lit- 
tle window in the side of my stall 
and got another scare. There were 
the four. men who had stolen us once, 
and tried so hard to catch us the 
night before, and they had Smoky 
with them. 

Al saw them and came out. 

One of the men said: “See any- 
thing of my mule string, stranger?” 

Al said: “Did you lose a string of 
mules?” 

“Yeah, and my pet lead hoss, too 
—a chestnut with a blaze in th’ fore- 
head.” 

“How sad,” Al said. ‘“Mebbe 
they’ re in our pais eee you go 
look.” 

Two of the men : went toward the 
barn and just then I saw Al give a 
signal with his hand, and our packers 
came out of the back door, all of 
them with guns in their hands. 

One of the men stuck his head in 
the doorway and saw me, then 
looked down the line at the mules. 
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He turned: back; “They’re all here, 
stranger. Ill be gettin’ a rope to 
lead my hoss out, an’ th’ mules’ll 
follow him.” 

“The only rope you'll get will be 
one around your neck,” Al said, 
“Stick ’em up, all of you.” 

The men looked around to find 
that each one of them was covered 
by a rifle. 

Al said: “One crooked move out of 


hunting for you ever since we found 
where you cut Chief’s trail over in 
Antelope Park. Now you tell us 
what happened or we'll hang all four 
of you; otherwise we'll only take you 
to Lake City to jail.” 

Some one brought Smoky and 
turned him in with the rest, and that 
same day we went back on our old 
pack job from the St. Jacobs. I was 
cured of ever wanting to run away 


you and it'll be the last. We’ve been to my old home range. 


In Next Week’s Issue, “SIX-GUN OBLIGATION,” 
by GLENN H. WICHMAN. 


THE THROWING KNIFE 


HE idea that the knife is not an American weapon has just grown 

up in the last generation or two. Prior to the Civil War, almost all 

frontiesmen were expert knife-fighters. Colonel Bowie’s invention 
of the cut-and-thrust knife that bears his name was to fulfill a frontier need, 
and up to the beginning of this century many old-timers carried bowie 
knives as weapons of last defense to be used when guns were empty. As 
long as cap and ball revolvers were used, that is, up to the 1870s, knives 
were almost universally carried, for cap and ball six-shooters were prone 
to misfire and they were notoriously hard to load. Ben Thompson, Texas 
gunman, used to carry his to town and have them loaded by a gunsmith! 

Furthermore, if the knifeman had a throwing knife and could use it, 
he was as dangerous as a gunman at ranges up to fifteen yards. These 
throwing knives were quite different from the regular bowie knife, having 
a very light handle and extra heavy blade. The reason for this was that 
the knife was not seized by the point and thrown end over end after the 
manner used by stage and side-show performers to-day, but was seized by 
the handle and thrown straight, the greater weight of the blade preventing 
the knife from turning in the air. 

The end-over-end method requires the thrower to know the exact dis- 
tance from himself to the target so he can calculate the turns the knife will 
make and get it home point first. The stage-thrower measures his range 
to the inch, with a steel tape, but the old-timer, facing an angry gent with 
a gun, couldn’t be so fussy. Hence, the point first delivery. 

A favored way of carrying a throwing knife was in a “neck rig,” the 
knife hanging in a sheath between the shoulder blades. The thrower 
reached for the back of his neck, ducked his head, and flung the knife 
straight over-hand. Several well-known gamblers, including the famous 
“Cherokee” Charley, wore the neck rig. 

C. L. 


man who up to the time he 

is twenty is regarded by the 
ranchers of the Seco range as a good 
boy. Suddenly he goes on a ram- 
page, killmg here and there until 
there could be seven notches on his 
gun—nay eight, for he climaxes his 
record with the killing of the man 
who had cared for him since he was 
three years old, Lem Strickland, 
owner of the L-Over-S Ranch. That 
killing fires the ranchers to action 
and a posse is out to get Kurt. 

WS—6B 


K URT QUILLAN is a young 


at 


Menace = Red Chaps 


PART II. 


By ELI COLTER 


Bill Stagg, a Circle G cowhand, 
who had witnessed the murder of his 
old friend, Bess Quillan, Kurt’s 
mother, seventeen years before, does 
not join the posse. Instead, he sends 
a challenge to Kurt by Lispy 
le Grande, a rancher, who though 
harmless, is not afraid of the outlaw, 
daring him to come to the Idle Hour 
Saloon in Seco Springs. 

Kurt meets Bill in the Idle Hour, 
and when Kurt goes for his guns, 
Stagg, unarmed, unlooses a punch 
with his fist that breaks the young 
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outlaw’s jaw. The posse returns, but 
Stagg holds the ranchers off. Stagg 
pleads with them to give Kurt a 
chance to redeem himself and de- 
clares that he himself will see that 
Kurt does no more killing. The 
ranchers respect him and agree to 
his request. 

Bill takes Kurt across country to 
Arroyo, where lives the only doctor 
in the Secos, Doctor Mordan. The 
doctor and his niece, Micky, who has 
just arrived in town, take care of 
Kurt. 

The girl is attracted to the bandit 
and is curious to know why he chose 
the crooked trail. Kurt is pretty 
harsh, even with the girl, although 
she does interest him. She asks him 
what he was doing when he let Lispy 
Louie creep up on him and deliver 
Bill’s challenge. Kurt replies, “Pick- 
ing violets,’ which the doctor ex- 
plains to Micky is the outlaw’s way 
of saying it is none of her business. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE DEVIOUS HEART. 
URT QUILLAN woke 


from sleep with a lessen- 
ing of the feeling of dizzi- 
ness and stupor. From 
the slit of his half closed 
eyes he saw the doctor standing in 
the doorway talking in a subdted 
undertone to his niece. The out- 
law’s sickness had passed. He was 


beginning to be conscious of hunger.- 


The pain lingered, rather fiercely. 
His head still ached from chin to 
crown, and his jaw was a misery, and 
his stomach demanded something to 
alleviate its emptiness. 

But, stronger than the hunger, 
was a calculating consideration of 
the most feasible manner in which 
he might accomplish escape. 

Nothing seemed to present itself 
either as advisable or acceptable. 


For a full hour he explored every 
idea worthy of the effort, and he 
was no further ahead. Then Micky 
came tiptoeing into the room, and 
found him awake, and went out 
again without a word, to fetch a 
bowl of creamed soup that held 
nourishment as well as some slight 
appeasing for his hunger. 

He made no attempt to speak. 
She said little, save to advise him 
to take the soup and realize its value 
to his condition, and she fed it to 
him with a spoon, but there was a 
restraint in her gaze and air. She 
was still smarting under his reproof, 
his telling her, as Mordan had ex- 
plained, to mind her own business. 

When he had swallowed the last 
spoonful of the creamed soup; he 
asked abruptly: 

“Where did Bill Stagg go? Did 
he give you any idea what he wants 
of me?” 

Micky rose in her chair, the empty 
bowl in her hand. “I—no. He gave 
us no idea what he wants of you. 
He said he would be staying at 
Stokes’s—wherever that is. Would 
you like some water now?” 

“No, thanks.” The life that was 
in him was again quivering close to 
the surface, and he was occupied for 
the moment with a feeling of scorn 
for his own past lack of wariness 
and alertness to danger. The china 
bowl in her hands was blue, and he 
gazed at it, absently, and managed 
a short hard laugh. “Pretty bowl. 
Blue. I suppose all men are fools 
over something. Here I lie, with a 
broken jaw and a headache, because 
I can’t resist anything that’s blue. 
If I hadn’t gone out into the clear 
to pick those damned violets just 
because they made such a bright- 
blue patch there on the creek bank, 
I wouldn’t have been where Louie 
le Grande could see me—and I 
wouldn’t be here.” 
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Micky had started to leave the 
room, but she stopped at that last 
sentence, and turned to look down 
at him with a blend of surprise and 
disbelief. 

“Do you mean to say—you were 
really picking violets?” 

The gunman managed another 
hard curt laugh. “Yes, beautiful 
lady. I was picking violets. Did 
you think I said that merely to put 
you off? You know, they were so 
awfully blue; entirely lacking in that 
purplish shade wild violets often 
have, and it’s late in the year for 
them. The only place you'll see 
them now is up in the mountains. 
And I'd been riding through such 
colorless country for miles. They 
were like a little blue funeral wreath 
on the creek bank. My funeral, 
maybe.” 

Well, did you have to go into 
Seco Springs merely because of the 
message Bill Stagg sent you?” asked 


Micky. 
“Yes. I’m afraid I had to.” The 
mocking voice muted. “I’m the 


kind of cockeyed mortal who picks 
violets and can’t take a dare.” 

“Very well, then. I dare you to 
stop trying to talk and make some 
attempt to keep quiet. I apologize 
for being the cause of your talking 
at all. Doctor Mordan said you 
weren’t to do it.” 

“Tt will take more than Doctor 
Mordan and a broken jaw to keep 
me from talking when I have any- 
thing to say. And it would take 
more than a little dizziness and a 
headache to keep me from thinking, 
when I have anything to think 
about. And a man would have 
plenty to think about when you’re 
around.” 

“Then I'll go out in the other 
room,” said Micky curtly. 

And she did; and told Mordan 
that Quillan would talk, though her 


curiosity was partly to blame for it, 
and she knew that was inexcusable 
and she was sorry. 

Mordan’s gray eyes twinkled at 
her. “It won’t kill him. But keep 
him as quiet as you can. Tell him 
a bedtime story or something. And 
don’t ask him what his grand- 
mother’s name was, because I don’t 
think he knows.” Which was mild 
reproof, and she regretted being de- 
serving of it. 

To make up for her own lapse, 
she went in and sat down in the 
chair by Kurt’s bed, without saying 
a word. She found that he had gone 
to sleep. 

When he wakened, she was not in 
the room, but on the table by the 
head of the bed was a half-pint 
squat jar, and the jar was overflow- 
ing with tiny bright-blue flowers. 
The outlaw lay quiescent, gazing at 
them. They were such a brilliant 
shining blue. He knew the girl had 
put them there. He didn’t remem- 
ber ever having seen that kind of 
flower before. 

The heart of Kurt Quillan was a 
devious mechanism. His brain was 
of that same character. That he 
had adopted cunning and duplicity 
in desperation was something no 
man knew. Both qualities had be- 
come dangerously close to acquiring 
the fixed status of habit, so that 
now, with the dawning light of an 
idea that might prove workable, 
they added their approval and abet- 
ment. Since both pain and dizziness 
had abated, he had known no 
thought save the concealed but con- 
suming desire for escape. Up to 
now no feasible avenue of escape had 
presented itself—not until he wak- 
ened from his doze and saw the jar 
of blue flowers standing there on the 
small round table. 

Then the idea was born almost 
full blown. He must have caught 
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the girls personal interest. She 
must have been touched, as women, 
being plastic, could be touched, by 
what he had said of the violets and 
his passion for the color blue. He 
hadn’t recounted it with any object 
of gaining such a reaction; he had 
merely told the truth, with an in- 
ward sneer for his own gullibility; 
but he saw that he had gained that 
reaction all the same. And the idea 
was born: he might use the girl as 


. a fulcrum to lever himself out of 


this predicament. 


ing, that idea. It grew on him 

the more he thought of it, so 
that when Micky came tiptoeing 
back into the room to see whether 
he still slept, he was watching her 
face and listening to the tone of her 
voice from then on, coolly weighing 
the extent of whatever personal im- 
pression he might have made, and 
striving with all his shrewdness to 
foster it. 

He gestured with one of his 
bound hands toward the jar of blue 
flowers. “Where did they come 
from?” 

Faint surprise widened her gaze. 
“Why, haven’t you seen Uncle 
Dan’s yard?” 

“I havent. I’ve never spent 
much time around Arroyo. I’ve 
never been near this house till last 
night, and we reached here after 
dark. What are they?” 

“Lobelia.” Micky seated herself 
in the chair by the bed. “One of 
the bluest flowers in the world. Out 
in Uncle Dan’s front yard, there is 
a little stone wall running all the 
way across the front edge of the lot, 
not more than two feet high. All 
along the top, the wall is hollow for 
about ten inches down. The hollow 

‘filled with earth. The whole top of 
the wall is a mass of lobelia. And 


if was certainly worth cultivat- 


he has some in the porch boxes along 
the porch front. He’s always loved 
flowers. The front yard is full of 
them, but the lobelia are the only 
blue ones. So I brought them in 
for you to look at.” 

No, he couldn’t be mistaken. The 
expression of her amber eyes was 
clear. Personal interest was there, 
and a woman’s pity and a kind of 
grudging admiration. The idea was 
very clearly worth all the play he 
could give it. she were fool 
enough to be captured by the fasci- 
nation of a handsome face, and the 
romantically intriguing figure of a 
bad man with a mysterious history, 
it was all water on the mill wheel 
for him. And the faster he could 
make the mill grind, the quicker he 
could be free from this intolerable 
predicament. 

He Jay there and gazed at her, 
trying to judge with cold calculation 
just how far he dared go. He had 
felt no instinct to response at recog- 
nition of her interest in him, which 
he had misread completely, because 
it was merely humane concern, 
partly elinical and partly compas- 
sionate. It mattered little to him 
how he gained freedom from the doc- 
tor’s vigilant detention, and thereby 
gained also opportunity to strike 
back at Stagg. If he could accom- 
plish it via an unsuspected surprise 
maneuver, through the collusion of 
an impressionable girl, he could 
think of no way to engineer it with 
less danger of failure. As a matter 
of fact, very probably that was 
about the only way in which he 
would be able to manage escape, 
since he was without his guns or an 
opportunity to rely on them if he 
had them. 

He wasted no thought or concern 
as to how such an eventuality might 
boomerang on the girl: he had 
neither much use for nor interest 
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in girls, and this one was no excep- 
tion. She was a tool to his need, 
and nothing more. Stagg had, after 
all, played into his hands by bring- 
ing him here where there was an 
impressionable girl to be bent to his 
machinations. He would remember 
to taunt Stagg with that, just before 
he blew his brains out. And he con- 
tinued to gaze at the brilliant blue 
lobelia, and his voice softened as if 
he himself were touched by her act. 

“Do I say thank you?” 

“Yes. By keeping still. I’ve al- 
ready committed the unpardonable 
act of leading you to talk when the 
doctor said for you not to do it.” 

He gave her the half smile that 
was all he could manage with his 
stiff and swollen face, and in spite 
of herself her eyes held fascinated 
on the dimple that drove the color 
from the uninjured corner of his 
mouth. 

“Don’t blame yourself. You 
couldn’t prevent my talking. I told 
you that. Your memory’s pretty 
short, isn’t it? Do you know, you're 
different from any girl I ever knew?” 

Micky repressed a frown, and her 
amber eyes were deep and sober. 
“Am I? You're different from any 
of the men I ever knew, too. Yet, 
you're like everybody else, after all. 
You’re human enough to think you 
have to deliver what others expect 
of you, whether you really feel like 
doing it or not.” 

The sardonic smile died out of 
the cold-blue eyes. “Yes? And 
what do you mean by that? That 
sounds like a nasty crack.” 

“Perhaps it is. I meant it for one, 
anyway. You've killed a few peo- 
ple and gotten yourself a reputation 
as a bad man. You’ve put up a 
bluff of really feeling like a bad man, 
because people expected it of you, 
till you’re dangerously close to be- 
coming as bad as people think you 


are. But you're not all bad. Pm 
certain of that.. I wish I could be 
the means of helping you never to 
want to do anything low or vicious 
again. You have an astounding 
force. You could be anything you 
wanted to be, Kurt Quillan.” 

He was a little startled. Her tone 
was too steady, too sincere, the light 
of her somber eyes too penetrating 
in their scrutiny, to be brushed aside 
lightly. He refused to pause for any 
analysis of his own unexpected re- 
actions. His voice sharpened. 
“You're going a little far in your 
attempts at reform, lady. Ive 
killed seven men, you know; eight, 
with Lem Strickland.” 

“Yes, I know. That seems to 
have been the worst thing you ever 
did. Just why did you shoot Mr. 
Strickland, anyway?” 

“He damned well deserved it, just 
as all the other seven did. How- 
ever, I didn’t mean to kill Lem, no 
matter what he had done. That 
may not make me a bad man, but 
it doesn’t make me any sweet- 
scented lily, either. I suppose you'll 
tell me there’s even redemption for 
a skunk like me.” 


HE girl’s intent gaze did not 
waver. A small smile lifted 
her sober mouth. “You see, 


I told you you were perilously close 
to becoming the real thing. You 
said that in the same spirit you 
came swaggering into Seco Springs 
to show other men you wouldn’t take 
a dare. It doesn’t impress me. Yes, 
there’s redemption for men like you; 
there’s redemption for any man; 
two ways of redemption, Kurt.. Ab- 
solution for any sin. By living and 
atoning, or by dying and wiping the 
slate clean. And even if it takes 
both, it’s worth it; because there’s 
no percentage in making a fool of 
yourself.” 
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One can hit a man between the 
eyes, or on the chin, or over the 
heart, and lay him out; by which 
you can cause him pain, and fury, 
or fear, or the lust for retaliation. 
But no physical blow ever struck 
can bruise a man so hard or sting 
so long as the verbal blow that hits 
him fairly on his weak spot, which 
was the sort of blow Micky had de- 
livered to Kurt Quillan in those 
crisp words. And she got up and 
walked out of the room, so that they 
eould sink in, and he wouldn’t be 
tempted to talk any more. 

For at least two hours, he lay 
there alternately staring at the blue 
lobelia and thinking, or lay with 
closed eyes thinking. It took him 
fully that long to recover from that 
clean uppercut and get his thinking 
processes straight again. And the 
almost viciously cold conclusion he 
reached was that if she thought he 
was putting up a bluff, he would 
show her what a real bluff was. 
Only, she wouldn’t know it for a 
bluff till afterward—after he was 
gone, blazing his way out of Arroyo 
with both guns, and she had to re- 
member that she was the one who 
had been duped by his smooth pre- 
tense into turning him loose. 

He was still occupied with that 
highly entrancing train of thought 
when Stagg walked into the room 
in company with Mordan, to see 
how he was feeling. The outlaw be- 
gan his bluff right then; because he 
wanted to put it over as rapidly as 
possible, and Micky was standing 
there looking on and listening. The 
blue eyes were burning again with 
that fire which blurred their clean 
color. 

“You certainly laid me out, Bill. 
But Im holding no grudge. Pm 
thanking you imstead—for saving 
my neck. Doc. says Pm coming 
along better than he expected.” 


Mordan’s thin face was noncom- 
mittal, his gray eyes wary. “You 
certainly are. You’ve scarcely any 
fever left, and it’s still going down 
when it would be coming up if it 
was going to rise again. If you 
continue this way, you can go with 
Stagg in two or three days. It will 
be up to you then to take care of 
yourself and let nature complete the 
healing. There won’t be anything 
more I can do but take the wires 
off in a couple of weeks.” 

“All right, Pll go along then.” 
Stagg’s black eyes lingered on the 
lithe blue-clad body lying bound to 
the bed. “PN wait over at Stokes’s, 
and as soon as doc says you can 
leave, we'll light out.” He turned 
from the bed and quitted the room, 
and Mordan followed him out of the 
house onto the front porch, where 
the blue lobelia blazed like blue 
flame all along the porch boxes. 

“T don’t know just what to make 
of him, Bill,’ the doctor said. 
“Either you’ve scared the daylights 
out of him, or he’s had a change of 
heart.” 

Stagg laughed. 
change of heart. Black doesn’t 
change to white over night. And 
when the devil begins singing hymns 
—look out. Keep your eye on him, 
and if he makes a suspicious move 
erack him over the head and send 
for me. I never heard of a rattle- 
snake turning into a pussycat yet.” 

“Great minds do run in the same 
channel, don’t they?” Mordan’s 
gray eyes twinkled. “He won't get 
very far if he’s trying to pull a fast 
one, Bill. Don’t worry. I’m watch- 
ing him.” 

The doctor, in the sixty-nine years 
he had lived, had learned to con- 
trol his facial muscles so that they 
lied smoothly or told the truth 
suavely, at his command. Yet in 
Kurt Quillan he dealt with a man 


“He’s had no 
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who had put in some intensive train- 
ing in watching the expressions of 
other men’s faces. Kurt was aware 
of the exact extent of the doctor’s 
surveillance. He knew that his one 
possible period of escape must be 
at night while the doctor slept. He 
knew that the girl was far more ma- 
ture and discerning than he had 
given her credit for being. If he was 
to succeed with the bluff he planned, 
he must make it a good one. When 
Mordan and Stagg left the room, 
he turned upon her his temporarily 
one-sided smile. 

“Tm licked. I quit. Where do 
we go from here?” 

She reseated herself and picked 
up the magazine that lay on the floor 
by her chair. “I would suggest that 
you go back to the first man you 
killed, and start the recapitulation 
there. And when you’ve got the 
entire score tallied, go away to some 
other part of the country and build 
yourself a better and brighter trail. 
That is, if you can ever make your- 
self believe that rehabilitation and 
regeneration are worth the effort. 
Now keep still; Pm going to read.” 

“TIl keep still if you’ll read aloud.” 
Not that he particularly cared about 
any magazine story, but that he 
wanted to keep her there, to persist 
in fostering the deception he wanted 
her to accept as a truth. She chose 
deliberately the thing she read; a 
character study of a man who never 
really had any particular yearning 
to be a bad man, but who never had 
the stamina to defeat his own weak- 
nesses, either, and who ended by 
hanging from the limb of a poplar 
tree.. 

She started upon another story, 
but the gentle monotone of her voice 
put him to sleep. She went softly 
from the room, and lay down on her 
own bed to sleep against the night 
watch to come. 


ORDAN took up the post of 
watcher in the adjoining 
room, in such a position 

that he could see the bed where Kurt 
lay. The doctor went about quietly 
getting his own meal at noon, then 
went back to his watch. 

Kurt woke twice, but Mordan did 
not speak to him, and he went back 
to sleep. The girl slept till the doc- 
tor had a meal prepared and woke 
her to share it. After the dinner, 
she went in to feed her patient 
strong broth, and milk, and stout 
coffee enriched by thick cream. 

It was thin fare, but it held nour- 
ishment, and he relished the 
strengthened glow he felt after it. 
He asked her to read to him again, 
and she did it, willingly. He as- 
serted that he had slept so much all 
day, he was wakeful now. She had 
expected that, as a matter of course. 
He listened, his eyes closed most of 
the time, till she finished reading, 
then he said, as if she had but the 
moment before counseled him to 
build that brighter and better trail 
in a new land. 

“Just how far do you think PII 
get, trying to start over or leave the 
Seco range, if I lie here until Stagg 
comes to take me away like a bound 
cur?” 

“And so what?” she said steadily. 

“And so there’s only one way for 
me. I have to slip out of here after 
night, and put a lot of miles behind 
me, before he has any idea Pm 
gone.” 

“Are you afraid of Bill Stagg?” 

“Afraid!” The blue eyes were as 
cold as they had ever been, then a 
little startled light flashed across the 
clear irises. For he realized that, 
incredible as it seemed, he was afraid 
of Stagg. 

He had not to date experienced 
the unpleasant state of being any 
man’s helpless prisoner. The thought 
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‘of being held captive by the huge 
man with the hard hands was abomi- 
nable; he had not realized just how 
intolerable it was till just now. 

He repeated, almost wonderingly: 
“Afraid. I suspect you’ve hit it, 
Micky. I’m afraid of him. Not be- 
cause he’s bigger than I, and I have 
no gun—but because I don’t know 
who he is, and I don’t know what 
he wants of‘ me. I don’t know what 
cause he has for wanting to take 
his temper out on me. Probably 
any man would shrink from paying 
a bill he never knew he owed.” 

“Listen to me, Kurt.” Micky 
tossed the magazine to the floor, and 
leaned toward him in her chair, her 
amber eyes holding his, and she was 
the kind of person who could ache 
for the wasted beauty in his face. 
She was the kind of person who 
could weep for the loss of all poten- 
tial beneficence wantonly stricken 
out of a world so poor in benefits 
and so rich in woe, but she wanted 
no man to see the tears. Which was 
a little larger brand of compassion 
than she had ever known to exist. 
“Do you think you could really 
want to start at scratch? Not for 
any human being’s sake but your 
own. Until you can strive for your 
regeneration from that basic im- 
pulse, you aren’t likely to get very 
far with it.” 

“Promises are cheap.” His chis- 
eled features were again that hue 
of craft paper, as they had been 
when he faced Stagg in the Idle 
Hour. “Were getting into pretty 
‘deep water, but I'll have to admit 
that if I thought there really was 
‘any way for me to sponge off the 
record and start a new one—well, 
you're right.’ There’s no percentage 


in making a fool of yourself. I’m 
not offermg any promise. Words 
are too easily put together. But 


‘that much I mean: if there was a 


chance, I’d take it. If you’re in 
earnest about helping a man to start 
over, suppose you untie these ropes, 
slip me one of the doctor’s guns, 
and let me fade out of the scene.” 

Micky straightened, and rose to 
her feet. “I can’t untie them. The 
doctor has them secured too well. 
I'll have to get a knife and cut them. 
Be very quiet. Uncle Dan wakes 
easily. He’s a light sleeper. PI be 
back quickly.” 

“Do you know—I’ll never forget 
this, Micky. I didn’t much believe 
you’d do it.” His eyes followed her 
to the door, and now they were burn- 
ing again, with a little different fire 
than they had hitherto known. 

The girl was deeper than he had 
dreamed she was. She was of a rare 
kid. She went to the heart of 
things, without wasting words. And 
she was right. He had been peril- 
ously close to believing that he was 
what he thought he had become. 
He recoiled a little to think how 
close. Why should a man want to 
live like a prowling jackal, anyway? 
Tt was more than he knew, now that 
he was suddenly sane again. He 
did not ask himself what he had re- 
called that sanity. 

He watched her go swiftly from 
the room. He could not hear her 
glide soundlessly into the doctor’s 
room. He could not see her bend 
over Mordan’s bed. He could not 
see Mordan start and sit up, nor 
hear the girl whisper close to his 
ear: 

“You're right, Uncle Dan. Hes 
dangerous. He wants me to turn 
him loose. He’s been working for 
this for hours, planning toward it, 
little suspecting that I saw through 
his suave pretense. I’m going into 
the kitchen after a knife. Get up. 


-Pretend you’ve heard something. 


Come in and stop me from freeing 
him. Let him keep the idea that I 
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believe in him. It might be worth 
something—later.” 

Then she was gone, as silently as 
she had come, and Mordan slipped 
from his bed and slid on his bare 
feet to the door. There he paused, 
listening and watching. He saw 
Micky go into the kitchen, come 
back and enter Kurt’s room with a 
knife in her hand. 


URT looked up as she ap- 

proached the bed. “I’ve 

been bluffing, Micky. I 
didn’t mean it. But I do mean it 
now. I'll light out of this country, 
and start over somewhere where I'll 
have a chance to begin clean. I 
wonder if I'll ever see you again? 
Td like to. TIl always see you, at 
that—as we see things we can’t for- 
get.” And only he believed that he 
meant it fully now. 

“Hush!” Micky bent over the 
bed and reached for the rope that 
bound his hands. “The house is still 
and your voice carries. You mustn’t 
wake Uncle Dan.” 

“Oh, no? And why mustn’t you 
wake me?” demanded Mordan’s 
harsh voice from behind her. 
“What’s going on here? Micky, 
what are you doing with that knife?” 

Micky jerked upright and whirled, 
relief flashing into her face. Quillan 
cursed madly. When a man has 
come to full faith himself, he does 
not suspect others of duplicity. 
Kurt had no suspicion that Micky 
herself had engineered this disaster 
to his plan for escape. He looked 
at the doctor, his tall lean body 
there in the doorway, his long night- 
shirt clinging to his thin shins. He 
thought that he had never so hated 
any man. 

“What the devil does this-mean?” 
Mordan demanded, advancing into 
the room. “Micky, give me that 
knife. And leave the room.” 


She seized without a backward 
look that opportunity for escape 
from the uncomfortable situation, 
and no one could have discerned 
that she was not frightened and 
guilty, from the look on her face. 
She dropped the knife into Mordan’s 
hand and literally ran from the 
room. Mordan glared down at the 
outlaw. 

- “And what the devil do you mean, 

working on my niece’s sympathy and 
trying to give me the slip like this? 
Did you think you could get away 
with it? I couldn’t be as dumb as 
you must think I look, Quillan.” _ 

The dark skin of the outlaw’s face 
suffused with fury, his eyes blazed 
so cold that the blue irises seemed 
two shades lighter; but this was not 
the rabid fury of an evil man 
thwarted in the attempt to complete 
some vicious intent. It was the de- 
spairing fury of an awakened man 
who sees an opportunity for rebirth 
snatched from his grasp forever. 

Only, Mordan did not know Kurt 
Quillan; he had never seen him clese 
at hand till Stagg had stretched him 
there on the bed, and it is often easy 
to be mistaken in the reading of a 
face the expressions of which are 
unfamiliar to your eyes. 

Mordan misread that blinding 
fury, and Kurt’s mad words did 
nothing to point the error. 

“Damn you, Mordan! [Tl kill 
you, and Bill Stagg, too, before——” 

He got no farther. The doctor’s 
hand swung out from behind his 
long, concealing nightshirt. It held 
a heavy revolver. The hand swung 
up, and down. The butt of the gun 
thudded on Kurt’s skull. Quillan 
quivered, and lay still. Mordan 
knew just where to hit. He turned 
and strode from the room, his night- 
shirt flapping against his legs. He 
found Micky waiting for him in the 
room beyond, and he halted and 
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slammed the gun down on the near- 
est piece of furniture that would hold 
it, which happened to be an old 
parler organ. 

“Go over to Jay Stokes’s and call 
Stagg,” he said furiously. “The 
white house right across the road, 
m front of the livery stable. Tell 
him I said to come get Kurt 
Quillan.” 

Micky nodded and hurried out of 
the house, and Mordan looked after 
her with an appreciative smile. 
“Smart girl,’ he muttered to him- 
self. “They’ve got to get up before 
daylight to get ahead of her.” 

Micky dashed across, the street 
and up the board walk that led to 
Stokes’s house, and Stagg himself 
opened the door, looming moun- 
taimous against the lamplight from 
the room beyond. 

“Why, Micky! Anything gone 
wrong?” 

“Well, yes and no, Bill. Come get 
your gunman. Hes been trying 
tricks. I don’t believe it would be 
safe to leave him there any longer. 
He’s a desperate man. Don’t let 
him know I came after you. Let 
him believe it was Uncle Dan. He 
thinks I’m his friend, that I was 
trying to set him free. I want him 
to continue to think that. What is 
he to you, Bill? I’m not prying. I 
have a definite reason for asking.” 

Bill Stagg gazed down into the 
girls tense face with a troubled 
frown; she looked so fragile, and yet 
so strong, there in the faint glow 
of the lamplight. “I can’t tell you, 
Micky. It may prove to be some- 
thing forever better left unsaid. Pm 
a little slow saying things I can 
never take back. I’m not going to 
turn him loose to go killing again, 
if that’s what you’re afraid of.” 

“No, that isn’t it, Bill.” She 
turned to go down the steps, and 
Stagg closed.the door and fell into 


step with her. “It’s something I 
hesitate to express, Bill, but—give 
him a chance, won’t you?” 

“A chance for what? To reform?” 

“No. He doesn’t need to reform. 
I don’t know why I feel that so 
strongly. Just give him a chance to 
be what he may want to be some 
day.” 

“What do you think I made such 
a play to get him in my hands for? 
Not to throw him away, Micky. To 
salvage anything that may be there 
to salvage. Only, I have to make 
sure it’s there.” 

“Yes. Of course. I suppose that 
was what I meant.” 


HEY crossed the street and 

went into the doctor’s house 

together. Mordan was wait- 
ing in the front room, a pair of trou- 
sers now over his nightshirt, slippers 
on his thin long feet. He had Kurt’s 
chaps and belts lying in a roll on 
the center table. He greeted Stagg 
brusquely: 

“Sorry, Bill, but I don’t want to 
keep him here any longer. If I were 
in the house alone, I wouldn’t care. 
But I won’t subject Micky to the 
kind of annoyance he can raise. He 
got obstreperous and I conked him. 
He’s still out. And I yanked his 
boots on. He’s all ready to go. 
Don’t let him talk too much. Bring 
him back in two weeks and I'll take 
the wires off.” 

“Tf he’s still alive,” said Stagg 
evenly, “PH bring him. He may be 
under six feet of dirt by then. It’s 
up to him. Do you want to bring 
him out of it before I take him?” 

“He'll come out of it himself,” an- 
swered Mordan shortly. “I just 
tapped him. Take him as is. The 
sooner he’s out of my house the 
quicker I'll feel easy.” 

He followed Stagg into the room 
where Quillan lay, and Micky fol- 
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lowed at her uncle’s elbow. The 
doctor’s gray hair was disheveled all 
over his head. His white mustache 
was bristling. He had the appear- 
ance of being badly upset. 

Stagg strode to the bed, untied 
the ropes that bound the outlaw’s 
hands, and loosed the slacked ropes 
the doctor had shoved out of the 
way in order to pull on the uncon- 
scious man’s boots. As Stagg bent 
to lift the outlaw’s inert body, Quil- 
lan opened his eyes, took in the sig- 
nificance of Stagg’s presence, and sat 
up on the edge of the bed. 

Something about him held them 
all almost transfixed, in a kind of 
hush, something that none of them 
had time to define, and only Micky 
recognized it for what it was. She 
recognized it because she was look- 
ing directly into the blue eyes that 
sought her face. She had seen a 
man’s soul born once before, and she 
had never forgotten the sight. She 
put both her hands behind her, and 
backed slowly away, paling, and she 
thought for an instant that she was 
going to faint. 

Then he smiled, as she had not 
known he could smile. She had 
known though that tenderness was 
in him; there were the blue violets. 
For an interminable minute his gaze 
brooded on her face, and no one 
dared break the hush that dwelt 
about him like a light. Then he 
S oblivious of every one but 

er: 

“It still goes, lady. And I still 
hope I see you again some day, even 
if I have to take it both ways.” 

She knew then, beyond all doubt. 
If he had never spoken a sincere 
word to her before, he was speaking 
it now. No one in the room could 
doubt it, but only Micky knew what 
he meant. Her breath ached in her 
throat. Had she made some hideous 
error? 


Kurt rose to his feet, the smile still 
lingering. He reached over and 
lifted the handful of blue flowers 
from the little squat jar. He looked 
at Bill Stagg and measured his 
chances for a break. And Stagg 
reached out and gripped his arm. 

“No you don’t, Kurt. There'll be 
no chance for you to get away from 
me, so don’t overwork your brain 
planning one. Come on. Hand me 
his hat, will you, Micky?” 

The girl pulled herself out of her 
dismayed abstraction, and took the 
hat from the bureau, and brought it 
to Stagg. He settled it on the gun- 
man’s chestnut hair, and without 
another word propelled Kurt out of 
the room. Micky followed them, 
and Mordan came behind, and un- 
der his close-cropped white mustache 
his upper lip was wet with a fine 
beading of perspiration. In the 
front room Stagg caught up the 
chaps and belts lying on the table, 
and then for no particular reason 
Micky noticed that Stagg wore no 
gun. As Mordan stepped ahead and 
opened the front door, and Stagg 
started to push Quillan out into the 
night, the girl’s voice rose in the 
tense room, almost sharp. 

“Kurt; Kurt! I didn’t know you 
meant it at all! But I wanted you 
to have a chance, anyway. I know, 
now. Remember that!” 

He turned his head, and the blue 
eyes were deep with color again. “I 
guess neither of us knew exactly 
where we were heading. And you 
were going to let me go, even when 
you didn’t believe me! That’s some- 
thing Til remember, too. Do you 
know any better word than good- 


by?” 
“Oh, no!- No!” Micky’s voice 
caught. “It means God be with you 


till we meet again. Good-by, Kurt.” 
Stagg cleared his throat as if some 
painful obstruction had risen there, 
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“Thanks, doc. Send me your bill. 
But there are some things we can’t 
pay for.” 

“You don’t owe me anything,” 
said Mordan curtly. “This is your 
show. Good night, Bill.” 

And the two men went out, and 
the door closed behind them, and 
the doctor turned to look at Micky, 
who stood taut and straight as if 
she were frozen and couldn’t move. 

“What is this?”. Mordan asked 
sharply. “What’s going on here 
that I don’t get?” 

“Weve done him an irreparable 
wrong!” answered the girl starkly. 
“T should have let him go, and now 
it’s forever too late. I’m afraid for 
him!” 

Mordan’s thin face tightened with 
swift anger. “Did he pull the wool 
over your eyes after all? Hes a 
liar. He’s a killer of the worst kind. 
He deserves nothing better than 
what he’s going to get. But I can’t 
blame you too much. He almost 
had me fooled for a minute.” 

Swift fire lighted in the girl’s am- 
ber eyes. “Sometimes you're thick- 
witted, Uncle Dan! He fooled us 
both—not the way you inferred. 
And there in the bedroom, for a mo- 
ment, you knew it!” 

Mordan stared. “I apologize,” he 
said curtly. “Let’s get to bed.” 


CHAPTER V. 
LOBO PASS, 


UILLAN made no protest as 

Stagg shoved him out into 
rww the night. He tried to see 
the blue lobelia in the porch boxes 
and the wall slots, but the thin 
moontight was not sufficient to re- 
veal them. He smelled the perfume 
rising from the blooms of the yard 
as he went down the walk with 
Stagg. He knew that his one chance 


of escaping from the huge man’s 
hard hands lay in seeming utter 
docility till the sure chance should 
come. It had to come. He would 
not be fool enough to ask for maim- 
ing at the will of those hands by 
striving to force the break prema- 
turely. He knew that he hadn’t a 
chance of winning in a physical en- 
counter with Stagg. 

He submitted in silence while 
Stagg propelled him into Stokes’s 
livery stable, and proceeded calmly 
to tie him hand and foot to the near- 
est upright of an open stall. 

Then Stagg speedily saddled and 
bridled big white Skater and the 
beautiful Arabian, and tied the roll 
of Kurt’s chaps and belts to the sad- 
dle on the brown horse. He loosed 
Quillan from the upright, tied him 
onto the Arabian, swung onto the 
white gelding, and rode off down the 
street passing from Arroyo, leading 
Kurt’s mount. As the few lights 
still burning in Arroyo faded from 
sight, Kurt asked one question. 

“Where are we bound, if you care 
to tell the truth?” 

“To a little hide-out I have. In 
a cave in Lobo Pass.” - 

Quillan’s blue eyes stared ahead 
at the dim bulk that was Stagg’s 
huge, erect body. Lobo Pass. As 
he had grown up, he had heard 
many times from both Lem and 
Mrs. Strickland the story of how 
Lem had found him and his mother 
there in the pass that dark night. 
Naturally curious, he had haunted 
Lobo Pass for years. He had come 
to have a lurking fondness for its 
austere beauty. He knew every 
bluff and stone of it from end to 
end. He knew of no cave. He said 
coldly: 

“There is no cave within miles of 
Lobo Pass.” ; 

For a moment only the clop-clop 
of the horses’ hoofs answered him. 
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Then he heard Stagg’s emotionless 
deep voice, drifting back from that 
dim bulk on the white horse ahead. 

“You don’t know everything 
about Lobo Pass, Kurt. There is a 
cave there, but it isn’t easy to find. 
Talking isn’t going to help your jaw. 
Keep still, will you? We'll take the 
road that cuts across the Circle G 
and the Seven Up, instead of going 
away to the north by Seco Trail. 
We'll reach the pass by noon to- 
morrow, easy.” 

That was a strange ride through 
the night and the dawn and the 
early morning; twe grim men, each 
sunk in his own silence, one a cap- 
tor, the other a prisoner, and each 
almost as confused as the other 
about the issues at stake and the 
probable outcome of them. They 
could have reached the pass before 
noon of the next day, since the little 
Dutchman had a good road, and for 
a long way it was clear of the hills. 
But Stagg held the horses to a 
steady, even pace, out of regard for 
the gunman’s aching head, and the 
midday rays of the sun were baking 
the mountains when they came at 
last to the mouth of the deep natural 
cut in the hills which was Lobo Pass. 

Kurt, who had dozed fitfully ir 
the saddle, shook himself wide 
awake, and scrutinized the towering 
side walls of the pass intently. The 
vertical moss-seamed slabs glistened 
in the sun. There was nowhere any- 
thing that even remotely resembled 
the entrance to a cave. 

Stagg rode steadily on till he was 
well into the main depth of the pass, 
and came abreast a cutback in the 
towering right-hand wall. The cut- 
back, almost perfectly rectangular in 
form, was a good hundred yards 
deep and slightly over two hundred 
yards long. It was not an unusual 
formation in a territory where the 
hills were merely rearing escarp- 


ments of stone covered by a thin 
layer of earth. The high walls were 
so sheer that they overhung a little 
at the lip, nearly five hundred feet 
overhead. The floor of the cut- 
„back was always mostly in the 
shade. 

At the lower center of the cut- 
back close to the foot of the wall, 
there bubbled a never-failing spring, 
like a lone relic of the vanished river 
that once had carved the deep cut 
of Lebo Pass through the hills. 
There were always yards of grass 
and verdure growing along the 
spring and the creek that flowed 
from it, and in the shade of the cut- 
back walls. Seven tall poplars shaded 
the spring, the suckers from their 
roots and bases banked in a hedge 
of brush. Four live oaks grew by 
the poplars: 

As Stagg drew abreast of the 
poplar-shaded spring, he swerved 
the horses into the cutback. In the 
shadow of the towering wall beside 
the live oaks he halted the animals, 
dismounted, untied Quillan, and 
forced him to dismount also, retain- 
ing a hard grip on the outlaw’s arm. 
He motioned with his other hand to- 
ward the wall behind the poplars 
and- oaks. 

“Now listen, Kurt. The entrance 
to the cave is back there. We're 
going in, and you're staying there 
till your jaw is well. I’m warning 
you that Pll be watching you. 
Don’t try to escape. Better men 
than you have tried to get away 
from me. They didn’t make it. I 
don’t want to have to beat you up, 
but Pll break every bone in your 
carcass before [ll let you give me 
the slip. And don’t think I can’t 
do it. Have you got that?” 

There was in the outlaw’s face the 
same look as had been there when 
he confronted Stagg in the Idle 
Hour; that same aura of pent force 
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quivering to be released. His full 
curved mouth curled in an insolent 
sneer, 

“T’ve got it. I got it before you 
wasted a perfectly good breath say- 
ing it. And I warn you right now 
that you'll have to do some watch- 
ing to keep me from getting away. 
T’ll beat it the first chance.” 

“Try it, and you'll find it the sor- 
riest thing you ever did. Come on. 
We're both hungry. I can manage 
to rig you up a pretty stout soup 
from the stuff I have in there.” 


TILL gripping Kurt’s arm, he 
guided him past the poplars to 
the wall, then along the wall 

beyond the oaks till they were both 
completely hidden from all possible 
observance behind the poplar 
growth. There he drew Kurt to a 
halt, and the outlaw looked up with 
puzzled scrutiny. 

Nothing was here but the rearing 
wall, composed of ancient tiers of 
stone slabs, the chinks between the 
slabs grown thick with mosses and 
wild weeds. 

Stagg reached up a hand and 
pushed upon one slab that looked 
quite like all the rest. It gave and 
swung, like a door on a pivot. The 
mosses and weeds on one edge re- 
mained undisturbed, growing solidly 
on the stone next the pivoting slab. 
The mosses and weeds on the other 
edge swung outward on the edge of 
the slab itself. The slab was a little 
over five feet in height, barely four 
feet in width. There showed at one 
side of it a narrow opening scarcely 
two feet wide, and yawning black- 
ness beyond. 

Stagg shoved Quillan through the 
narrow opening, then himself 
crowded through. The air within 
was cool and fresh, and once through 
the narrow portal Quillan found that 
he could stand upright. He won- 


dered why the atmosphere was not 
dank and unpleasant. 

“Just a minute,” said Stagg. “I’ve 
a lantern right here.” 

He closed the slab behind them, 
leaving them in pit darkness, took 
a match from his pocket and struck 
a light. A lantern hung upon a 
stout root end thrusting in at one 
edge of the slab. He lighted it, and 
there was revealed ahead a long nar- 
row corridor vaulting away over- 
head to a height of eight to ten feet. 
The two men started down the cor- 
ridor, the lantern’s rays breaking the 
darkness as they advanced. 

“Don’t be afraid of stumbling,” 
Stagg said quietly. “The floor’s 
good all the way. We'll have day- 
light back here pretty quick, and we 
can do away with the lantern. 
There’s a break in the outside wall. 
You can’t locate it from the outside, 
and you can’t reach it from the in- 
side, but it lets in a lot of light. 
Here, you turn to the left. This is 
the cave.” 

One abrupt turn in the widening 
corridor, a right-angle advance of 
ten feet, and they walked out into 
the main cavern. 

Here the vault of the roof swept 
steeply upward for sixty feet or 
more, lost in darkness at the top. 
The crevice in the outside wall, some 
twenty feet overhead, was a long 
clean break lengthwise of the roof 
of the cavern, a great natural sky- 
light, through which the sun’s rays 
were pouring downward, offering 
perfect ventilation. 

The lower interior of the cave was 
as light as any ordinary room in a 
house. It comprised one rock- 
walled room, roughly circular, vary- 
ing from thirty to forty feet in diam- 
eter. It was Stagg’s secret retreat, 
his palace of solitude. 

It was furnished with two tables 
and several chairs Stagg had made 
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of buckskin and hand-hewn poplar 
wood. There was a rocking-chair 
and two bunks made of the same 
materials. There were five black 
bearskin rugs on the stone floor, 
pelts of bears Stagg had killed, skins 
he had cured. There was a rock fire- 
place under one end of the crevice, 
rather a sort of rude rock stove. 
There was a rough cupboard beside 
it, shelves stocked with canned 
goods, dried venison, beef jerky, 
enameled ware for food and some 
cooking utensils. 

On one corner of a table were a 
large tin of tobacco and three pipes. 
Stagg turned weary eyes on the gun- 
man. 

“Make yourself at home. I'll get 
us something to eat, then I'll go out 
and tether the horses.” 

Quillan surveyed him curiously. 
“I suppose you did all this.” 

“Every stick of it.” 

“How did you find the cave?” 

Stagg laughed. “I chased a rab- 
bit into it. I shot him and he 
ducked in by the slab. I followed 
him. This has been my getting- 
away place ever since. I’ve been 
years fixing it up the way I wanted 
it.” 

Quillan’s blue eyes turned cold 
and ugly. “You might as well spill 
it, Stagg. What the devil have you 
to do with me?” 

Stagg’s black eyes were unread- 
able. “Yov’ll find out when I get 
ready for you to know. Don’t ask 
questions. I’m not sure where I am 
myself, yet, Kurt. Sit down there 
where I can watch you. And you 
might write this down to remember: 
the first move you make to escape 
Pil fix you so you won’t try it again. 
If you don’t want to be tied hand 
and foot all the time you're here, 
behave yourself.” 

The outlaw made no answer. He 
sat down in the chair Stagg desig- 


nated. He knew that when he did 
move to escape nothing would stop 
him, because he would not try it till 
he was certain his attempt would 
succeed. 

He ate the soup and canned milk 
and coffee Stagg prepared and set 
before him. The meal over, Stagg 
calmly did tie him hand and foot 
and went out to tether the horses 
on good feeding ground for the rest 
of the day. 

That night he tied Kurt to his 
bunk. For four days he watched 
and fed him, and tied him in his 
bunk at night. In the pocket of his 
shirt Stagg had one package of 
tailor-made cigarettes, a package 
about half full. Jay Stokes had 
given them to him. He shared them 
with Kurt. The second day in the 
cave Kurt managed to secrete one 
of them in his own shirt pocket, and 
that night he hid it, after dark, in 
a crevice in the wall below the top 
of the bunk. 


OR two days he watched and 
maneuvered before he man- 
aged to secure and secrete in 

the same place two matches. On 
the fourth day, in the late afternoon, 
Stagg got up to go change the horses’ 
feeding ground. He tied Kurt in 
his bunk to secure him during his 
absence, as he had made a habit of 
doing. 

Then he went out of the cavern, 
and down the long corridor that led 
to the outside. He was no more 
than out of sight when: Kurt’s fin- 
gers carefully worked the cigarette 
and matches out of the crevice. He 
got the cigarette lighted with the 
second match. 

The rope which bound him was 
escape proof, unless he had some 
way of severing the rope. It ran 
underneath the bunk, looped and 
tied around each wrist, and was 
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doubled back under the bunk, the 
ends tied there where the bound man 
could not possibly reach them by 
any process. The rope running from 
his wrists under and around the 
bunk was short enough that he could 
not bring his hands together, and 
his feet were tied in the same fash- 
ion by a separate rope. So that 
he was spread-eagled upon the bunk, 
with barely enough play of the rope 
to allow him decent comfort. 

He had to bend his head far to 
one side to get the cigarette into his 
mouth. The first match broke in 
his fingers, but the second lighted, 
and the cigarette took fire from it. 
He flipped the match aside and bent 
his head still farther. The rope was 
a fine hard-woven cotten line. A 
man couldn’t possibly break it by 
exerting pressure against it: not 
only was it too stout to be so broken, 
but it was fine enough to cut into a 
man’s wrists and make the pain of 
the effort beyond endurance. 

Kurt raised his right hand as far 
as it would come, and set the burn- 
ing end of the cigarette against the 
rope just beyond his wrist. He had 
all he could do to aehieve that posi- 
tion. His neck and arm muscles be- 
gan to cramp almost immediately, 
but he held the cigarette there dog- 
gedly, blowing upon it, puffing only 
frequently enough to keep the coal 
alive. 

His wired jaws didn’t make the 
task any easier. The hard surface 
of the cotton rope did not take fire 
readily. 

Two minutes passed, and the ciga- 
rette was half gone, before the first 
spark caught and glowed in the rope 
fiber. He blew upon it gently. The 
spark grew and ate steadily into the 
fiber, ever more rapidly, as fire eats 
into the punk sticks children use for 
lighting firecrackers. The rope be- 
geu te give, and the outlaw held to 


the straining effort with grim per- 
sistence, though he was beginning to 
wonder if he could endure long 
enough. 

Then the rope began to part. The 
creeping spark increased. The ciga- 
rette stub was now so short that he 
felt it painfully hot against his lips. 
He tugged furiously with his hand. 
The rope flew apart, both ends glow- 
ing and smoking. It had taken him 
five minutes. 

He jerked the rope from under the 
bunk with his left hand, loosed the 
double knot, tore it from his left 
wrist and threw it to the floor. He 
removed the second rope from his 
feet and leaped off the bunk. He 
paused only long enough to grind 
under heel the smoking ends of the 
rope he had burned in two. Then 
he went out of the cavern and down 
the corridor at a run. Twice he 
stumbled in the dark, caught him- 
self and plunged on. 

He was certain Stagg had brought 
his guns to the cave, but he had no 
time to look for them. He must 
reach his horse and be gone before 
Stagg was aware of his escape. 

By the time the’ outlaw had 
emerged warily from the cutback 
into the pass, Stagg had reached the 
gully where the horses were teth- 
ered. Quillan knew about where the 
horses were, he had been careful to 
elicit that information from Stagg 
and set it in ‘his brain for future 
use. He reached the ridge looking 
into the gully in time to see Stagg 
moving the horses and tethering 
them several yards beyond. He 
crouched in the cover of the trees, 
waiting tensely for Stagg to be gone. 

The instant Stagg passed from 
sight on his -way back to the cave, 
Quillan was slipping swiftly down 
the slope toward the horses. He had 
not dared burden himself with his 
heavy riding gear; he had dared 
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chance nothing that could slow his 
speed in getting away from the cave. 
He had ridden bareback before. It 
was a small consideration. 

Stagg crossed the cutback with his 
mind intent on getting the evening 
meal. He swung the slab aside, 
closed it and went up the corridor 
at a long stride. He knew it too well 
to need a light. But as he stepped 
inside the main cavern he had a feel- 
ing that his eyes were tricking him, 
that what he saw could not be as 
he saw it. 

The bunk on which he had left 
Kurt Quillan was empty. 

With a furious oath, Stage dashed 
across the cavern. The cigarette 
stub and the burned and blackened 
ends of the rope, like two small 
smudges of soot upon the gray slabs 
of the floor, told him what had hap- 
pened. He couldn’t understand how 
Kurt had at any time managed to 
get hold of either cigarette or 
matches. 

-He whirled and went out of the 
corridor a great deal more quickly 
than he had come down it. He knew 
it was hopeless before he reached 
the gully, but he had to make sure. 

His steps slowed and he felt his 
muscles tighten with his anger as 
he came within sight of the spot 
where the horses had been tethered. 
Both the Arabian and the big white 
Skater were gone. With neither sad- 
dle nor bridle, with only a rope to 
fashion a hackamore, the outlaw had 
> ridden away, leaving Stagg afoot at 
Lobo Pass. 

And Lobo Pass was twenty miles 
from the nearest ranch. 

That ranch was the Seven Up, 
lying between the pass and the 
Circle G. It was owned by burly 
red-faced Pat Ryan. Stagg was as 
near to losing control of himself as 
he could ever remember being, but 
he turned right there, without even 
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going back to the cave, and started 
toward the Seven Up. Let Kurt 
circle back to the cave if he cared 
to. His guns weren’t there. No 
guns were there. Stagg had pur- 
posely left them all at the livery 
stable with Jay Stokes. 

As Stagg walked down the pass 
toward the trail that would lead him 
to the Seven Up, Quillan was rid- 
ing down Seco Trail to the north, 
leading the white gelding. By ten 
o’clock that night, the outlaw was 
appro oaching the northwest corner of 

Circle G. He turned Skater 
loose to find his way home, and rode 
on. 

He left Seco Trail behind and 
turned west into the open range. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE MAN FROM CHICAGO. 


T nine o'clock the next morn- 
ing, Doctor Mordan and 
Micky sat down to a late 

breakfast. ‘They were still at the 
table, drinking a second cup of cof- 
fee when Bill Stagg rode up to the 
front walk on a Seven Up horse, 
and came toward the house with his 
dark face as ominous as a thunder- 
head. 

Micky saw him through the win- 
dow, and sat tense, waiting, as he 
came up on the porch, and Mordan 
heard his footsteps and went to open 
the door. 

The doctor said nothing, after one 
look at Stagg’s face. Stagg advanced 
into the dining room and drop 
into a chair. He was haggard with 
weariness. - 

“Kurt got away,” he said, and 
there was more than bitterness in the 
rumble of his voice. He told them 
how the outlaw had managed the 
escape. “Yesterday afternoon, 
around five o’clock. I had to walk 
all the way to the Seven Up, damn 
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him! Didn’t get there till midnight. 
I borrowed a horse from Pat and 
T’ve been riding ever since. I’m 
tired. Could I have a cup of coffee, 
Micky?” 

“Of course.” The girl rose quickly. 
“And fried potatoes and bacon and 
eggs. There’s plenty of potatoes 
left, and I can cook the bacon and 
eggs while you’re drinking one cup 
of coffee.” 

She went hurriedly toward the 
kitchen, startled at the exultation 
that leaped up within her at the 
knowledge that Quillan had got 
away. She carried Stagg a cup of 
hot coffee, and asked whether Kurt 
had taken his guns, her eyes veiled 
from Stagg’s penetrating scrutiny. 

She was not sure whether she was 
relieved or uneasy to learn that 
Kurt was without a weapon. He 
had no way to defend himself, no 
agent of intimidation to prevent 
other men from shooting him down, 
and to insure his escape. And there 
could be no doubt that any man 
on the Seco, seeing him free of Stagg, 
coming upon him there where the 
open range stretched, would shoot 
him down. 

And Micky realized, as she bent 
over the kitchen stove, that in the 
hours he had been there, during 
which she had ministered to him, 
and talked to him, and even a time 
or two dreamed of him as she slept, 
he had ascended to a place of im- 
portance in her scheme of things. 
Any close contact with a man of his 
dynamic pent force could not end 
tamely and leave no impression. 

He had come there a patient for 
the doctor; the bad man and killer 
of the Seco range. Before he had 
gone he had become to her Kurt 
Quillan, a being rare, and a sad 
memory indeed should he die as he 
had lived, a burning spirit shining 


with romance should he win free of 
the Seco and blaze his better trail. 

She started into the dining room, 
a cup of coffee for Stagg in her 
hands, aware that she was praying 
with all the will she had that no 
one would come into contact with 
Kurt before he was clear of the dan- 
ger zone where his life was forfeit. 

Stagg looked up at her as she set 
the cup of steaming coffee before 
him, then they both turned their 
heads in involuntary inquiry as a 
step sounded on the front porch. 
There was a knock on the door. 

- Mordan uncoiled his long lean 
frame and rose with a grunt of im- 
patience. “Hunh! People always 
getting sick or hurt at the most in- 
opportune times, damn it! I won- 
der what now.” 

A stranger faced him when he 
opened the door, a man who did not 
belong to the range, who had come 
from some place far off. He was 
carrying a small bag in one hand. 

The man was of medium height, 
very thin, of middle age or over, and 
his hair that once had been brown 
was cinnamon gray. His eyes were 
brown. He was dressed in an ordi- 
nary gray business suit. As he 
smiled a greeting at the doctor, the 
doctor saw that all of the man’s up- 
per teeth were crowned with gold. 
You didn’t see that often, the doctor 
thought fleetingly. It marked a 
man. Then the stranger spoke. 

“Good morning. Are you Doctor 
Mordan?” 

“Tam. What can I do for you?” 

“My name is Barnes, doctor— 
Owen Barnes. I am looking for a 
man named Alonzo Ivey. The 
agent at the railway station said you 
could tell me where to find him. 
He said you knew everybody.” 

Mordan’s thin face lighted with 
a humorous smile. “Yes, a doctor 
does get around. But it’s a long 
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way to Lon Ivey’s place. You'd 
better come in and have a bite to 
eat with us. We’ve just been hav- 
ing late breakfast. You’d be wel- 
come.” 

Barnes shook his head. “Thanks, 
doctor; but I ate on the train. Pd 
rather go right on, if you'll kindly 
direct me. I’m in something of a 
hurry to reach the Ivey place.” 

“Well, it’s not hard to find.” 
Mordan stepped out onto the porch. 
“You go about sixty miles southwest 
to Seco Springs, by the road. That’s 
the road about a hundred yards 
down yonder, branching off this 
street. Just stay on the main road, 
and you can’t get off. It doesn’t 
go any place but to Seco Springs. 
When you get into Seco Springs, go 
into the Idle Hour Saloon and ask 
Swabs to direct you to Lon Ivey’s 
ranch. You might forget if I gave 
you the directions all the way now. 
You can get a pretty good lunch 
at the Idle Hour, too, by the way.” 

“Any stage running to Seco 
Springs?” 

The doctor stared a little. He 
glanced down at the name tag on 
Barnes’s hand bag. “I thought you 
must be from the city, all right. No, 
there’s no stage up here, Mr. Barnes! 
The only way for you to get there is 
to wait till somebody is driving that 
way with team and wagon; anybody 
would be glad to give you a lift. 
Or you can rent a saddle horse. Do 
you ride?” 

“Tf I can get a well-behaved horse, 
doctor.” 

“That solves it, then. See that 
big white house across the street? 
Jay Stokes’s place. He owns the 
livery stable. He can rent you a 
good horse. I’m sure you won’t 
have any trouble finding Lon.” 

“No, I don’t believe I will. Thank 
you.” 

Barnes turned away and went 


briskly down the walk, and the doc- 
tor returned slowly to the dining 
room, a frown on his lean face, his 
gray brows drawn almost together 
in a scowl. 

“Seems to me a lot of queer things 
are happening lately,” he said, as he 
slipped into a chair across the table 
from Stagg, and Micky looked at 
him in surprise. 

“Queer—for a man to ask direc- 
tions to somebody’s ranch?” 

“This is a cow town, Micky,” the 
doctor answered. “Most of the peo- 
ple that pass through on the rail- 
road just pass through, and that’s 
all. You never see any one around 
here but the ranchers, the cowboys, 
a few buyers in season, and traders 
now and then. Business men from 
the East just don’t come in here ask- 
ing to be directed to somebody’s 
ranch. They just don’t do it! Isn’t 
that right, Bill?” 

“Yes, Pm afraid it is, doc. Far 
as I know, it never did happen be- 
fore.” 


ORDAN’S shrewd gray eyes 

narrowed. “Oh, yes it did, 

Bill. That’s what’s queer 

about it. It happened about two 

months ago. A big tall fellow about 

Kurt’s size got off the train, came 

over here and asked me to tell him 
the way to Lon Ivey’s ranch.” 

Micky had returned to the kitchen 
to hurry along the rest of Stagg’s 
breakfast, but she worked noise- 
lessly, walking on tiptoe, listening to 
what her uncle was telling. 

She heard Stagg’s deep bass: 

“He did, eh? Well, that is some- 
thing out of the ordinary, doe. 
What did he want of Lon?” 

“I couldnt say. Listen, Bill; 
there’s something queer going on, 
and the thought just struck me that 
it might be coming closer home than 
Id imagined. I'll explain as briefly 
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as I can, and see what you think. 
The fellow that came here two 
months ago said his name was War- 


ren Cottrelle, and that he was from | 


Chicago. I gave him the same direc- 
tions I gave this man Barnes just 
now. He rented that big red-and- 
white pinto from Jay Stokes, and 
started for Ivey’s place. He passed 
through Seco Springs and asked 
directions of Swabs, as Pd told him 
to do. Then he faded right out into 
thin air.” 

Micky came into the room with 
fried potatoes, eggs, and bacon. 
“Uncle Dan! Are you insinuating 
that he never reached the Ivey 
place?” 

“He never did. About two weeks 
later the pinto came roaming in by 
itself, with all the gear still on it. 
The horse wasn’t saddle galled and 
it had been eating regular, so it 
would seem that it hadn’t been wear- 
ing the gear all that time. There 
was a note tied in its mane. The 
note said, ‘Sorry to have kept your 
horse so long. Many thanks. It 
was signed Warren G. Cottrelle. 
But—about a month later I saw Lon 
out on the open range, and he said 
Cottrelle never came there, he didn’t 
know who Cottrelle was, he had 
never even heard of him and couldn’t 
imagine what he wanted of him.” 

Stagg’s black eyes rested, hard and 
intent, on the doctor’s thin features. 
“Anybody else know about this, 
doc?” 

“Only Swabs and Pete Gulick. I 
told Swabs to keep his mouth shut 
about it. I told Pete about Cot- 
trelle to see what he thought, and 
to find: out if he’d seen anything of 
the fellow. He hadn’t, and he didn’t 
know what to make of it. And 
here’s the second one coming look- 
ing for Ivey—so he says! I don’t 
like it, Bill.” 


“I don’t like anything about it!” 
said Stagg. 

“And this Barnes is from Chi- 
cago, too,” the doctor went on. “I 
saw it on his bag name tag.” 

“Do you think something hap- 
pened to this Cottrelle?” asked 
Micky. “Do you think somebody 
did away with him?” 

“Well, Kurt was somewhere up 
there loose in the hills when Cot- 
trelle disappeared,’ answered Mor- 
dan bluntly. “But I don’t really 
think anything like that happened. 
There was that note tied in the 
pinto’s mane, remember, though 
anybody could have written it. How 
would Jay Stokes know what Cot- 
trelle’s handwriting looked like? 

“TH tell you what I do think. I 
have an idea this Cottrelle wasn’t 
looking for Lon Ivey at all: I think 
that was just a stall, to give him an 
excuse to go poking around in that 
part of the country without rousing 
too much curiosity. He was look- 
ing for somebody, all right. But— 
it wasn’t Lon Ivey.” 

“Then who was it?” 
voice was hard, tight. 

“That’s as far as I got, Bill. But 
I'd be willing to bet a lot that ’m 
right. Asking for Lon was a blind. 
They both of them have some shady 
business on this range, and they 
simply got the name of some rancher 
in this territory and used it for their 
stall; it wouldn’t matter whose name 
it was, so long as it wasn’t the man 
they really were looking for.” 

“But how would they get the 
name of a Seco rancher away back 
there in Chicago?” protested Micky. 

“Stockyards,” said Stagg. “Beef 
herds from the Seco, Micky; when 
they’re weighed in there are records, 
receipts, waybills. Anybody could 
go down to the stockyards and get 
the name of a rancher on this range.” 


Stage’s 
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“Oh, I see. But what can they 
be doing out here, Uncle Dan?” 

“That’s another thing I can’t 
figure yet, Micky. Lon Ivey says 
Lispy Louie acted damned peculiar 
for several days after Cottrelle dis- 
appeared—and anybody going to 
the L I to see Lon would have to 
pass Lispy Louie’s Crazy L first.” 

“Well,” said Stagg slowly, “maybe 
these two men were in reality look- 
ing for Louie, doc.” 

The doctor’s gray eyes flicked 
quickly to Stagg’s expressionless 
face. “That would seem the ob- 
vious conclusion, wouldn’t it? Lispy 
Louie is just the kind of fellow who 
might be mixed up in some shady 
deal. But I wouldn’t try to get any 
information out of anybody as slip- 
pery as Louie. Pd be licked before 
I started. He’s like an eel.” 

Stagg suddenly laid down his fork, 
his black eyes stilled by a sudden 
arresting thought. “Didn’t you say 
it was about two months ago that 
this Cottrelle came here?” 

“Just about, Bill. What’s struck 
you?” 

“By gad, doc, you're right! Some- 
thing screwy is going on, something 
that needs a little looking into; and 
Tm going to appoint myself a com- 
mittee of one to do the looking. You 
and I know that there’s never been 
any cattle stealing on the Seco 
range, weve never had the least 
trouble that way. But about six 
weeks ago, Lon Ivey dropped into 
the Idle Hour; one of our boys was 
there and he told me about it. Lon 
said that Lispy Louie had been 
stealing some of his young stuff and 
changing the brands on them. And 
he said that if Louie didn’t cut it 
out, he’d stop it for him. He said 
there’d never been any cow stealing 
going on around here, and he wasn’t 
going to see it started on his place. 


There’s a tie-up there, doc.. Where 
was it Lispy saw Kurt? Up there 
at the northeast edge of. the L I. 
There’s a tie-up there, too. Too 
many queer things coming to light 
in the same spot not to be tied up. 
And if Kurt’s mixed up in anything 
like that, Pm going to know just 
how deep he has got himself into a 
mess.” 

“Listen here, Bill.” The doctor 
leaned on the table, and his gray 
eyes fixed on Stagg as if they would 
look through him. “I’ve always 
liked you. All of us that know you 
think you’re one of the best of us, 
and we wouldn’t want to see any- 
thing happen to you. Why do you 
want to go messing into what might 
turn out to be a pretty nasty piece 
of business, just because Kurt Quil- 
lan may be mixed up in it? Here 
you've lived right up there on the 
Circle G for years, and kept so much 
to yourself that you never even 
come into contact with Kurt till 
now. And you yourself deliberately 
bring that about. What can that 
young hellion mean to you, Bill?” 


breath, and a veil clouded all 
expression from his black eyes. 
His face set like a mask. 
“Doc, I guess I'd better explain. 
I can’t explain very much, because 
I don’t know the answers myself. 
I can only tell you why I have to 
stick to Kurt till he’s in the clear 
or under the dirt. A lot of years 
ago, doc, I loved a woman. I think 
she loved me, too; I know she did. 
But she was married to another man, 
and he was a good fellow, and she 
had no complaint against him. We 
just loved each other, and we 
couldn’t help that, but I wouldn’t 
be to blame for breaking up another 
man’s home. 


Q reat drew a hard harsh 
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“I just quietly went away. A few 
years later I heard that her husband 
had died, and I went back to the 
town where she lived, as fast as I 
could get there, only to find that she 
was gone. I followed her. But I 
caught up with her too late. Her 
name was Bess Quillan.” 

The doctor caught his breath on 
an astounded cry. “Bill!” 

“Yes. That’s it.” Stagg’s eyes 
were bleak with an old pain. “I fol- 
lowed her all the way to Lobo Pass. 
I found her in Lobo Pass. Dead. 
I was just coming into the pass when 
I heard gunfire, and I forced my 
horse into a run. It was at that 
time of evening when the dusk is 
thick, but it isn’t really dark yet. 
The man who had killed Bess heard 
me coming, took a shot at me, and 
rode off the other way. One glance 
was enough to tell me Bess was dead, 
and Kurt, he was three years old 
then, was crouched there by her 
body crying his eyes out. 

“T raced on after the killer. I 
emptied my gun at him. I thought 
by the way he swayed once in the 
saddle that Pd hit him along the 
right arm or shoulder. I couldn’t 
be sure. He got clean away. I 
turned back into the pass to get 
Kurt and pick up Bess. But some 
other passer-by, attracted by the 
sound of firing, was there before me. 
He had Kurt in his arms, and Kurt 
was still crying, but the fellow was 
wiping tears from his own eyes, and 
patting Kurt on the shoulder. He 
looked honest and kind. I was a 
stranger, and I was wearing a gun 
that was still hot from being recently 
emptied. You can see where that 
would have put me. 

“I faded. 
enough to watch. I saw the rancher 
finally get Kurt quieted. Bess’s 
horse had got frightened away, and 


But I stayed close- 


the night was coming on fast. The 
rancher tied Bess’s body into the 
saddle, and started out of the pass 
leading the horse and carrying Kurt. 
And, by gad, he carried him all the 
way to the Seven Up, till he could 
get another horse. I followed him 
all the way to his own ranch. That 
was Lem Strickland. I stuck around 
to see what he was going to do. 
When he buried Bess and let it be 
known that he was going to keep 
Kurt and raise him, I was satisfied. 

“He could do a lot better by Kurt 
than I could. But I took a kind of 
vow to myself that Pd stay close 
and watch over Bess’s boy. I holed 
away in a hide-out I’d found up in 
the pass for a while. Then I got 
a job with Pete Gulick, and I’ve 
been there ever since, watching Kurt 
grow up, but keeping to my own 
affairs. For the last year I’ve been 
pretty sick over the way he was go- 
ing, but I didn’t know what I could 
do about it. I held my hand and 
my tongue, and sat on pins from 
month to month, hoping he’d snap 
out of it, and maybe light out for 
some other place, and do better. But 
when the posse started out to hunt 
him down and string him up, I— 
damn it, I couldn’t stand seeing that 
happen to Bess’s boy, so I went after 
him myself. 

“So now you know all I know. 
I’m going up there and do a little 
looking around the L I and the 
Crazy L. If I can make sure that 
Kurt isn’t mixed up with whatever’s 
going on there, [ll come back and 
let them settle their own mess. But 
if I do find that Kurt’s concerned 
with it, I'll rip it wide open. There’s 
some reason for that boy suddenly 
going on the loose about a year ago. 
He wasn’t born bad. He had a good 
father and a good mother, and Lem 
and Mrs. Strickland gave him a good 
home, 
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“There’s something awfully wrong 
about the whole business, and I’m 
going to get at the bottom of it be- 
fore it’s too late, if there’s any way 
of doing it. That’s all, doc.” 

“Just a minute, Bill. Lem was 
alive when you found him. Hed 
only been dead about an hour when 
I got there to the L-Over-S. He had 
to be alive when you found him. 
But—did he talk? Did he say any- 
thing worth repeating?” 

“He didn’t talk much, doc. He 
was too near gone. He did say that 
Kurt shot him. He said Kurt and 
some other fellow were shooting at 
each other from cover, and he tried 
to stop Kurt, and Kurt shot him.” 

“Who was the other fellow?” 

“Lem didn’t know, doc. He was 
under cover, and he ducked when 
Lem barged into the fight. That 
was about all Lem said, before he 
passed clear out. I know what 
you're thinking. I wanted to know 
who the other fellow was, too. I 
asked Kurt several times while I had 
him there in the cave, and he 
wouldn’t tell me. Listen! There 
goes our friend Barnes. I have an 
idea.” 

The sound of a horse’s hoofs walk- 
ing over a board platform came from 
across the street, and the three in 
the doctor’s dining room rose to go 
into the front room and look out the 
window. 

The man Barnes was riding across 
Stokes’s wooden sidewalk, astride 
the big red-and-white pinto that 
Cottrelle had rented two months be- 
fore. Stagg turned from the win- 
dow with a grim smile. 

“Yes, Pm going to look into it, 
doc. TIl rent myself a fresh horse 
from Jay Stokes, and I'll be back 
as soon as I can learn anything 
that’s worth while knowing.” 

“Barnes is on the way,” said Mor- 
dan, “but I'll make you a bet, Bill. 


Pll bet you that he never gets to 
the L I. Want to take me up on 
that?” 

“I don’t think Fd better, doc. 
You just might lose. And listen, 
doc. Do something for me.” The 
huge man’s smooth dark face was no 
mask now. Pain, and regret, and 
something that might have been a 
flicker of vague wild hope, made mo- 
bile his features and glittered in his 
black eyes. “If somebody don’t 
shoot Kurt, he’s going to come back 
here to have those wires taken off 
in a few days. Can’t you sock him 
full of hop, or something, and tie 
him up and keep him here? I know 
you don’t like the idea of having him 
around, on account of Micky, but 
| ee 

“T guess things have changed a 
little, Bill,’ Mordan interrupted. 
“Micky did something to him. We 
all know it, now. We really knew 
it that night when you took him 
away, Micky, and I—teo late. You 
needn't worry. Hi I get him in my 
hands again, he'll stay here. And 
Tl leave him to Micky and keep 
my hands behind me and my 
damned mouth shut.” 

Stagg turned slowly to the girl, 
who had been listening in silence 
ever since he had first spoken of Bess 
Quillan. She raised her amber eyes 
to his, and he saw that they were 
bright and shining, as if they had 
recently been wet. The smile on 
her face was wry and thin. 

“T know better now, Bill, why I 
felt about him as I did. You're 
right, Bill; you’re right! Something 
happened to turn that man into a 
killer. He didn’t do it just because 
he wanted to. Get up there as fast 
as you can. You ean save a man’s 
soul sometimes when you can’t save 
his life. If ever he gets here, Bill— 
I'll be waiting for him.” 
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CHAPTER VII. 
WHO WAS THE OTHER MAN? 


ILL STAGG went across to 
Stokes’s barn, secured a fresh 
horse, left the Seven Up 

horse there to rest and feed, and 
took the road for Seco Springs, a 
short half hour after Owen Barnes 
had departed in the same direction. 

Due north of Arroyo, a few miles 
west of the Seco Trail, Kurt Quillan 
roused from a long sleep under 
heavy overhanging branches, untied 
the Arabian from the tree where he 
had tethered him, looped the rope 
hackamore over his nose, and started 
due west, toward the Crazy L. He 
rounded a clump of brush, and came 
face to face with a mounted horse- 
man, who patently had.heard the 
Arabian’s hoofbeats and had paused 
there to see what rider was coming. 

Without a chance at self-defense, 
Kurt was run head-on into what 
amounted to a trap. 

The man on the other horse was 


Lon Ivey. Ivey was a smaller man , 


than Quillan, a man with a square, 
sun-tanned face, shaved smooth, his 
bair and brows black above mild- 
looking hazel eyes. The eyes were 
anything but mild the instant they 
recognized Kurt Quillan. 

Quillan’s cold eyes stilled as they 
saw Ivey reach for his gun. He had 
one hope of escape from certain 
death. His heels were more swift 
than Ivey’s hand. Kurt rolled his 
rowels to the flanks of a horse that 
did not know the jab of a spur. The 
Arabian reared wildly, and plunged 
ahead in a high, clean leap, straight 
at Ivey. The movement was a sur- 
prise maneuver, but it wasn’t quite 
„quick enough. Ivey’s gun crashed 
from the open end of his holster, 
and he drove spurs to his own 
mount to get out of the Arabian’s 
way. 


Kurt felt the thud of Ivey’s bullet 
tear into his side below the right 
shoulder. From somewhere close, to 
the north, a wild shout raised. With 
a loud and angry curse, Ivy wheeled 
his horse and crashed through the 
brush to the west. 

Kurt pulled the Arabian around 
and started toward the south, away 
from the vicinity of that shout 
which had come from so close to the 
north. Before he had gone a hun- 
dred yards his blue shirt was soggy 
with the blood from the wound in 
his side, and he was so sick and 
dizzy he couldn’t keep his seat on 
the horse’s back any longer. He 
swayed, and the landscape began to 
stagger drunkenly before his eyes. 
He dragged on the rope, and brought 
the Arabian to a halt, striving to 
get off the horse before he fell off. 
He literally lurched to the ground, 
half spun about on his heel, and fell 
sprawling, senseless before he hit the 
earth. 

He did not hear the drum of an- 
other horse’s hoofs, approaching 
from the north, draw close, dash past 
him and race on in pursuit of Ivey. 
This horse was a flea-bitten gray, 
and the man on its back was a small 
man, in a faded-blue, patched shirt, 
a stained low-crowned tan hat, and 
ragged red angora chaps. 

The scrawny gray couldn’t over- 
take any horse on that range, but 
the little man in the red angora 
chaps pounded its ribs with his 
heels, and the horse did its panting 
best. Then Ivey came again into 
sight in an open spot, and the man 
on the flea-bitten gray got one good 
look at his face. The man in the 
red chaps turned about and rode 
back to where Kurt Quillan lay, 
pulled his horse to a halt, flung him- 
self off and knelt by Kurt. He drew 
Kurt’s blood-soaked shirt from un- 
der his belt and examined the 
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wound. The heavy bullet had torn 
the flesh badly and raked a rib. 
Small splinters of bone were thrust- 
ing up through the flesh. 

The little .1an in the red chaps 
stood up and looked around. There 
was no water nearer than a couple 
of miles. He decided to try to get 
Kurt onto the Arabian and get him 
to the creek, but when he tried to 
lift Kurt’s body, the outlaw opened 
his eyes, returning to consciousness. 
He looked up with a pained grimace, 
and saw the red chaps, the faded- 
blue shirt, and under the tan stained 
hat the dark face of Lispy Louie 
le Grande. 

Louie, seeing that Kurt was con- 
scious again, let him gently down to 
the ground. 

“It was Lon Ivey, damn him!” 
said Kurt thickly. 

“Yeah, I know. I thaw him,” re- 
plied Louie. “What are you doing 
“out here? I thought Bill Thtagg 
had you holed up thomewhere. 
‘Whereth your gunth?” 

Kurt’s gaze fixed on Louie’s face 
in that still cold stare, his senses 
fully cleared now. “TI got away from 
Stagg. He hid my guns some- 
where.” : 

“Well, if you can manage to ride, 
Fl] help you get onto your horthe.” 
Louie’s cocked eye swung aside, to 
let the other eye rest in some anxiety 
on the outlaw’s drawn features. “PH 
let you have my thaddle and bridle, 
and IIl ride bareback. You think 
you can hang on long enough to get 
in to Doc Mordan?” 

Kurt braced himself and sat up, 
weaving.a little, dizzily, and the 
cold-blue eyes seemed chill enough 
to have frozem Louie’s dark greasy 
skin. “Just what am I to make of 
you, Louie? You do your damned- 
est to shoot me full of lead from 
ambush, and now you want to help 


me to the doctor when somebody 
else puts a slug in me.” 

“Me? Thootin’ at you from am- 
bush?” The astonishment on the 
greasy face was unmistakably real. 
Perspiration started on Louie’s fore- 
head and mingled with the exuda- 
tion of natural oil. The cocked eye 
rolled wildly. “I never thot at you 
from any plathe! I’ve thot at a few 
jathperth, and pinked a few, though 
I never killed none that I know of. 
But tho help me, I never took a 
thot at you. Why, what would I 
want to thoot at you for?” 


URT picked up his fallen 
blue beaver hat, and began 
to fan his face with it, grip- 

ping himself with grim control 
against the dizzy wave that as- 
saulted his brain. “Louie, I have 
to get to Doctor Mordan and I know 
it. Up until the last few days I 
haven’t cared whether I lived or not. 
But I’m taking a hand in a new 
game, and I’m going to live and take 
the winning tricks if God will let 
me. Only, before I start for Arroyo, 
I want to ask you a couple of ques- 
tions. Are you telling me, on your 
word of honor, that it wasn’t you 
who started shooting at me from the 
brush the morning Lem Strickland 
was killed?” 

“Tf you can take my word of 
honor and believe it,” answered 
Louie bitterly. “It’th more’n thome 
would do. Yeth! That’th what Pm 
tellin’ you! How could I be out 
there thootin’ at you that mornin’ 
when I wath home on my own ranch, 
and I can prove it! One of Pete 
Gulick’th men wath there after 
thome thrayth. The thrayth wath 
on my land, and I helped him round 
’em up. It took uth all mornin’ and 
he et dinner with me before he drove 
’em on home! It wath Jerry Hulan, 
and you can athk him!” 
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“T don’t need to ask him.” Fire 
began to cloud the clean cold-blue 
eyes. “I know when a man’s tell- 
ing the truth. You aren’t that good 
at pretending, Louie. But then, who 
the devil was there that day, wear- 
ing a stained old tan hat like yours, 
and a faded-blue shirt like yours, 
and old red chaps like yours, with 
a red bandanna tied over his face?” 

“You can thearch me!” Louie’s 
bitterness rose. “And you can 
thearch me why he’d want to make 
you think it wath me, too. I don’t 
know. But—thay! Ith that why 
you wath up by my plathe lookin’ 
around the day I theen you and 
went and told Bill Thtagg?” 

“That’s it, Louie. I was certainly 
looking for you. You'll never know 
how close you came to getting your- 
self filled with lead when you rode 
up there and gave me Bill’s mes- 
sage. What made you go and tell 
Stagg you saw me there? You 
weren't afraid of me, and both of us 
know it.” 

“Well, I—L ” Louie floun- 
dered, and the cocked eye rolled 
again, and he wiped the sweat from 
his face with an old green bandanna 
he took from his pocket. “I knew 
the pothee would get you if thome- 
body didn’t do thomething, and I 
didn’t want ’em to, and the only 
perthon that I could trutht to do 
anything for me wath Bill Thtagg. 
Tho I went and athked him if he 
wouldn’t do thomethin’ to keep you 
from gettin’ thtrung up before it 
wath too late. That’th all.” 

“Oh, so that’s all! Why any such 
concern for me, Louie? What could 
it matter to you how soon somebody 
flattened me out in the dirt? Quick, 
Louie! What’s back of this?” 

Another emotion distorted the 
greasy features of Lispy Louie. “I 
won't tell! I jutht know that thome- 
body’th tryin’ to cheat you out of 
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thomethin’ that belongth to you. 
And I’m not guethin’, either! I 
know! And that ain’t fair. And 
bethidth, I hate the man that’th 
tryin’ to cheat you. He tried to do 
me dirt.” 

The outlaw sat motionless. His 
head had cleared, but his side was 
beginning to hurt and burn, though 
it had almost ceased to bleed. He 
turned his cold, quiet gaze upon 
Louie’s sweating, fear-drawn face. 
“Listen, Louie. You’re making sev- 
eral wild statements that can’t pos- 
sibly be true. You’re making an 
insane error, some way. I never 
owned anything in my life to be 
cheated out of but my Arabian 
horse. What makes you think I 
did?” 

“How old are you?” asked Louie 
bluntly. 

“TIl be twenty-one on my next 
birthday, which is exactly two 
weeks from to-morrow. Why?” 

“How do you know?” 

“Why, my mother had a sort of 
little record book in which she had 
written down a lot of things about 
me, and she had pasted some little 
pictures of me in it. Lem found it 
among her things when he finally 
caught her horse, and he saved it 
for me.” 

“Well,” said Louie grimly, “you 
manage to live till you’re twenty- 
one, and you'll own one of the 
finetht rancheth on thith range, and 
a thwell houthe, and about ten thou- 
thand head of prime cattle, and 
nothin’ can thtop you from claimin’ 
it but a bullet! And I ain’t makin’ 
no wild thtatementh and I ain’t 
makin’ no inthane error! I know 
what I’m talkin’ about. And that 
fella that’th got your ranch ith 
theared. He’ll kill you off if he can. 
He’th been thootin’ at you, he wath 
the one that wath thootin’ at you 
when you killed Lem, and I'd bet _ 
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on it. It jutht come to me, that 
it wath hm.” 

“Who is it, Louie?” Quillan de- 
manded tensely. “Who is it?” 

Some of the fear went out of 
Lispy Louie; he seemed to grow sud- 
denly sure of himself, almost coldly 
calculating, and his one good eye 
held steady on the outlaw’s face. 

“I ain’t goin’ to tell you who he 
ith. If I did, you’d go rippin’ 
thingth open and thpoilin’ every 
chance we got got of gettin’ thith 
thing cleaned up. You thee here, 
Kurt: you're a killer, that’th the 
name you got. Any man on thith 
range would thoot you on thight. 
All right. Where would you get off 
if you tryin’ to clean thith meth up 
by yourthelf? You’d get thix feet 
of dirt and a pine box, that’th what! 
Thomebody’d get you thure! Ain’t 
that true?” 

“Yes. Yes, Pm afraid it is, 
Louie.” Kurt’s hand raised to push 
back the chestnut hair clinging to 
his damp forehead. There was about 
him again the straining impotent 
passion of a man reborn blindly 
seeking any passage from the dark- 
ness into the light. “But—if you’d 
tell who this man is, and give some 
man a chance. Give Bill Stagg a 
chance at him.” 


’M goin’ to give Bill a chanthe 

at him. But you let me talk 

for a minute. I know that hith 
ranch ith yourth: I’ve got the proof 
of that, and I’ve got it hid away 
where nobody but me’ll ever find it. 
And that’th all I have get proof of! 
We go tryin’ to tear thingth open 
now, and we'll looth on every count. 
I know in my own mind that the 
fellow whooth got your ranch ith 
doin’ everything he can to get rid 
of you, and he’th theared becauthe 
he knowth thomebody got that 
proof from him, and from where he’d 


been keepin’ it thinth you wath a 
baby, and heth afraid you'll get 
thight of it thomeway. 

“Tt proveth that you own that 
ranch—but he had to keep it be- 
cauthe it altho proveth that if you’d 
die he ownth the ranch himthelf. 
He'll do anything to get rid of you. 
I don’t know how many thingth 
he’th done already, but I ain’t got 
a thread of proof againtht him. And 
we've got to have that before we 
can make a move. The minute we 
can get him in a corner, I'll dig up 
that proof of ownerthip and thow 
it, but there ain’t no uthe till we’ve 
got him cold. 

“And that’th it, and that’th all of 
it. And he ain’t goin’ to be eathy 
to catch, either. He’th thlick enough 
to make you believe heth your 
betht friend, then thoot you in the 
back when you ain’t lookin’. 

“And I’m tellin’ you all thith tho 
you'll have thenthe enough to go to 
Doc Mordan’th houthe and lay low 
till thomebody elthe can run thith 
jathper down. Bill Thtagg ith goin’ 
to come to the doc’th plathe thure, 
lookin’ for you. You tell him to 
come to my ranch ath quick ath he 
can get there. You come on now, 
and Vl help you onto your horthe, 
and we'll get goin’.” 

Leaning on little Louie, Kurt 
got to his feet, fighting another wave 
of dizziness caused by the effort, but 
able to reach the Arabian, still grip- 
ping Louie’s arm to steady himself. 
Louie insisted on transferring his 
own saddle and bridle to Kurt’s 
horse, and when it was done he 
helped Kurt into the saddle. Kurt 
looked down at him with a smile. 

“Louie, you’ve got your points. 
How did you happen to come along 
in the nick of time and scare Lon 
off before he could do his duty to 
the world and fill me full of lead?” 

“I didn’t jutht happen along. I 
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wath following him. One of hith 
boyth thaid he wath going to thee 
Pete Gulick, and I wanted to find 
out what he and Pete wath up to. 
I don’t like that little fat Dutch- 
man, and he don’t like me. But he 
and Lon can both go to hell right 
now. I’m goin’ to get you to Doc 
Mordan. We'll get there about dark, 
and we'll keep under cover all the 
way. We'll get you there all right. 
You thure you can hang on?” 

“Yes, I can make it all right, 
Louie. Get your nag and come 
along.” 

The ride was slow, and they took 
it easy, stopped at a couple of 
creeks where Kurt might drink and 
rest, and kept to cover discreetly all 
the way. But they had only some 
thirty miles to go, and the dusk 
had barely fallen when they came 
within sight of the little town. 

Micky opened the door to Louie’s 
rap, and held the lamp high to see 
who was there, and she started back, 
paling at sight of Quillan, white and 
dizzy, the side of his blue shirt black 
with blood, holding himself steady 
by one arm around the shoulders of 
the greasy-faced little man who 
stood beside him. Kurt’s eyes were 
clesed, and he was barely able to 
keep on his feet. 

“Kurt!” She was conscious of a 
swift stab of pain, of the sick sink 
of her heart. “Oh, Uncle Dan! 


Uncle Dan! Quick! Kurt’s here, 
hurt.” Her gaze swung to Lispy 
Louie. “Can you get him inside? 


Here, wait till I set the lamp down. 
I'll take his other arm.” 

“That’th all right. I can man- 
age. Heth thtill pretty good at 
helpin’ himthelf.” 

She heard the heavy lisp, sub- 
consciously, and knew who he was, 
but that was all in the back of her 
mind, and nothing was to the fore 
but the importance of getting Quil- 


lan to a bed and ascertaining the 
extent of his injury. By the time 
she set the lamp down on the table, 
Louie had helped Kurt into the room 
and kicked the door shut, and Mor- 
dan had come from the adjoining 
room in answer to his niece’s startled 
cry. 

“Who did it?” Mordan demanded 
sharply, and his doctor concern for 
the injured overrode every other 
consideration, as his gray eyes 
flashed from his niece, now at Kurt’s 
other side, to Kurt himself, and to 
Louie. 

“Lon Ivey shot him,” answered 
Louie. ‘“Where’ll we put him?” 

“Right in here, Louie,” Mordan 
answered, picking up a lamp and 
leading the way into the bedroom. 
“You and Micky get him down there 
on the bed and Ill see to him right 
away. Are you conscious, Kurt? 
Can you manage to speak?” 

Kurt drew a deep sigh, as he re- 
laxed on the bed, and the blue eyes 
opened, to look into the doctor’s 
face. “Yes. I’m conscious—only 
just about played out.” His gaze 
went on to Micky, and light grew 
in. his eyes. “I’m all right—now.” 
It was a light that even Lispy Louie 
could not mistake, and he remem- 
bered that Kurt had said he was sit- 
ting in on a new game, and he un- 
derstood. 

The doctor drew aside the blood- 
stiffened shirt, made a quick exami- 
nation, and stood erect. “Oh, that 
isn’t so bad! It’s lacerated a good 
deal, and the rib is splintered. But 
the bullet didn’t lodge, and the rib 
isn’t even broken. PIl have him 
fixed up in no time.” 


ICKY half choked over a 
sob, and fought it back 
furiously. Kurt’s gaze shot 
to her face, suddenly ablaze. She 


blinked back stinging tears, and 
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tried to smile. “I was afraid— 
afraid tha = z 
“Shush!” said Mordan loudly. 


“He’s lost a lot of blood, and it 
weakened him. And the poor devil 
hasn’t had anything but soup and 
such damned stuff for a week, and 
I don’t dare take those wires off for 
a few days yet, either. But Ill bet 
you can figure a lot of ways to con- 
coct things to get down him and 
make him strong again.” 

“Wireth!” said Lispy Louie. And 
Micky nodded, and the doctor ex- 
plained, and Louie added: “Ith 
that what maketh him talk tho 
funny? I wath wondering. Well, 
all I thtopped for wath to thee how 
bad he wath hurt. If he’th goin’ to 
be all right, Pll be gettin’ along. 
Could I pleathe talk to you, mith?” 

Micky hesitated for an instant, 
and glanced at Kurt, over whom the 
doctor was already at work, and fol- 
lowed Louie into the kitchen. There 
the little man stopped and faced her. 

“I gueth you know who I am. 
Everybody doeth when they hear 
me talk.” 

“Yes, I knew, Louie. I’m the doc- 
tor’s niece. What did you want? 
Something about Kurt?” 

“No, maam. About Bill Thtagg. 
Hath he been here?” 

“He was here this morning, 
Louie. He’s on his way to your 
ranch now. He was going first to 
Seco Springs.” 

“Oh. Well, that wath all I wanted 
—for him to come up there. I got 
to thee him. But if he’th gone to 
Theeco Thpringth I can cut acroth 
country and get to the Crazy L be- 
fore he doeth. Don’t you let Kurt 
go anywhere, ma'am. If you do, 
thomebody’ll kill him thure.” 

“He'll not go anywhere for a while, 
Louie!” Micky’s delicate face was 
almost grim. “You may depend on 
that.” 


“That’th thwell. 
be goin’. G’by.” 

As he went out of the house, 
Micky was already hurrying through 
the doorway into the room where 
Kurt lay. She held gauze and scis- 
sors and probe, and watched in 
silence while the doctor worked, and 
Kurt lay with closed eyes waiting 
patiently till it was done, and the 
side was bandaged, and the blood- 
stiffened shirt removed. Mordan 
sent Micky out with the tray of 
waste and instruments, and while 
she was absent from the room, he 


Well, I got to 


undressed Kurt, put one of his own 


nightshirts on him, and got him un- 
der the covers. When Micky re- 
turned, the doctor was hanging 
Kurt’s trousers in the clothes closet, 
and Kurt lay drained and weary, 
but eased and at rest. 

She went up and stood by the bed. 
His eyes had been open when she 
entered the room, searching for her, 
waiting, and the light grew in them 
again as she came to stand beside 
him. The docter looked at his niece 
and the outlaw, and shook his head, 
and turned and walked out of the 
room. 

In the cave, on the third day, 
Stagg had removed the bandage 
from the jaw, as Mordan had told 
him he could do. The swelling had 
quite subsided, the discoloration 
gone, and for the first time Micky 
saw Quillan’s chiseled face un- 
marred. She hadn’t known that he 
was quite so spectacularly good- 
looking. Being the kind of person 
who loved beauty for its own sake, 
for a little space all she saw was the 
mold of his features. Then he lifted 
a hand, groping toward her, and she 
took it, and almost wilted into the 
chair beside the bed. 

“Oh, Kurt—Kurt! 
frightened the life out of me. 
positively weak.” 


You almost 
Tm 
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“Thanks.” The voice was weary, 
but something sang in it. “TI don’t 
deserve that. I wasn’t looking for 
it. I wonder—I’m beginning to 
wonder, if there’s the least chance 
for me. Can you pay in install- 
ments, do you suppose?” 

“I don’t know—what you mean, 
Kurt.” 

“I mean—I mean I’ve killed eight 
men. If I could take a bullet for 
every one, if I could win a new start, 
do you think maybe I could square 
the score some way like that? Do 
you suppose I’m in so deep I’ll have 
to die to square it?” 

“Don’t! Nobody knows. Only 
God. You mustn’t talk any more 
now. Rest, and get strong again. 


I'll get you something to build back 
that blood you lost, to start building 
it. After you rest a while you can 
talk all you want to.” 

“What can I have to eat, Micky? 
Pm so infernally sick of soup and 
canned milk. And I can’t get much 
between my teeth.” 

“I know, but you’d be surprised 
what I can do.. Tom and Jerry, 
with plenty of good whisky in it, 
and all the raw egg is strengthen- 
ing. And boiled egg yolk mashed 
in milk, and even potatoes beaten 
into milk, and beef tea. Oh, PI 
have you on your feet before you 
know it. I’m going to fix you some- 
thing right now. You close your 
eyes and rest till I come back.” 


To be continued in next week’s issue. 


EARLY COMMERCE 


i ONG before the buffalo was forced to give up the plains to domestic 
cattle, salt was the main article of commerce among the Indian 
tribes and explorers. Later it became prominent in the trade of the 

cattle industry. 

There were two inexhaustible sources: the Great Salt Lake, in what 
is now Utah; and the smaller, but much richer lake near the line between 
New Mexico and Arizona. In the latter, a heavily impregnated salt spring 
bubbles up in the crater of an extinct volcano, and forms a lake of several 
acres. So rich is this water in salt that a crust is formed on the bottom 
of the lake and for unnumbered centuries human beings have traversed 
the desert country for many weary miles in order to get it. 

Many battles were fought on the shores of this lake between early 
tribesmen, and even after the white men came with their all powerful rifles, 
the natives insisted, with some degree of success, on their ancient rights to 
take what nature had so abundantly provided. 

Next to salt as trade commodities came the several kinds of flint, suit- 
able for making arrow heads, crude knives and axes. Softer material from 
which pipes and religious emblems might be carved came from the bluffs 
along the Missouri, and many interesting relics of early commerce are to 
be found even now among the southwestern tribes. One such is feather- 
cloth, made of the soft feathers of wild turkey, woven into the strands of 
small rope twisted from the fiber of yucca and other desert growth. 

“The mummified remains of babies found in the cliff palaces of the 

Mesa Verde are frequently wrapped in little blankets of feathercloth and 

sometimes a mother’s own prayer rug. o 
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BUFFALO CURE 


' By M. McCLUER BROWN 


Author of “Haggerty’s Pup,” etc. 


W, move on, you old sore- 

head!” shouted young 

“Pony” MacCunn to the 

buffalo charger upon 

which he rode easily 

without a saddle or surcingle. 

“Go’wan, Bilbo, run!” Savagely he 

whacked his freak mount with the 

end of the hackamore rope in an at- 

tempt to excite the animal out of 

the shambling gait it stoutly main- 
tained. 

“Nervy old dickens!” continued 
the boy with heat. “A body’d think 
you were in cahoots with Old Man 
Fawks, the way you sulk. Gosh! 
you've made me too late to give 
Powderkeg his four o’clock work- 
out. I supose Dusty’s havin’ to do 
it and he’s too heavy for them racin’ 
legs of Powderkeg’s. We got just 


? 


one more day before Powderkeg 
races with Fawks’s horse, Dread- 
nought, and Powderkeg’s gotta win 
—or ” Pony swatted Bilbo 
again with the rope. “Go’wan, you 
old fool!” he exploded. 

Bilbo rumbled in his throat and 
jerked to a halt, his head wagging 
obstinately. He was a large bison, 
dark brown in color, with racy 
hind-quarters that exposed bulging 
muscles when he moved. His power- 
ful neck and shoulders were made 
massive by shaggy hair; his short 
horns were black and shiny; his head 
blunt, and around his deep-set eyes 
were rims of red, flagrant signs of a 
waspish temper with which few 
dared to meddle. 

Pony; barely seventeen, small for 
his age, and serious-eyed; looked 
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peculiar on Bilbo’s back. The 
buffalo was the rugged reproduction 
of a wild that was past, an untamed 
wild. And Pony, with his pinched 
face and pale gold hair, was of the 
present; seemingly a fragile present 
that never grew, for Pony looked 
years younger than he was. His- 
bedy, however, was sturdy in spite 
of his runty frame and there was a 
strong determination in his gray 
eyes and chin, as much obdurate- 
ness as there was in Bilbo’s rough 
grumbling, 

Suddenly, with a lurch that al- 
most unseated the boy, Bilbo came 
out ef his sulks and sprang into 
action. Grumbling, he swerved to 
the right of the trail and bolted in 
a direct line across the sagebrush 
flat toward the barn. There was a 
buck and pole fence barring his way, 
but pole fences were of small con- 
cern to Bilbo. He charged through 
this one with his great head down, 
ripping away the spiked poles and 
upsetting a line of bucks. 

Pony howled excitedly and 
clamped his knees tight to Bilbo’s 
sides in order to stay on. He liked 
riding the buffalo because there was 
an element of danger in it that a 
fellow didn’t get sitting a horse. 
Bilbo was as wild at heart after 
three years of petting as he had been 
the day a ranger had given him, 
small, sick, and peevish, to Pony to 
nurse. Pony was glad the ranger 
had been ordered to move the last 
herd of bison to the Northern end 
of Yellowstone Park for protection 
and that Bilbo had been too sick to 
go that far and live. Now that 
Bilbo was grown, he was so touchy 
that no one in Jackson’s Hole dared 
approach him but Pony. Pony was 
glad because that made Bilbo his 
alone te pamper and scold and no- 
body dared question that right. 
Even Aram Fawks, who always 


stopped in a cloud of dust. 
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coveted other men’s property—and 
got it—didn’t want Bilbo. Well, if 
their horse, Powderkeg, didn’t win 
the race in the Frontier Celebration 
day-after-to-morrow, Pony and his 
crippled father would have nothing 
left but Bilbo. 

Pony sucked on his teeth and 
glowered. That was a strange bet 
for Fawks to make, the mortgage on 
the MacCunn ranch as stakes in the 
race between Fawks horse, Dread- 
nought, and Pony’s father’s horse, 
Powderkeg. Fawks had never been 
known to get the worst of it in a 
business deal, no matter how shady. 
Yet, Powderkeg could make didoes 
all around Dreadnought. A lot of 
folks were placing heavy bets on 
Powderkeg to win. Pony wished 
they wouldn’t. Should Powderkeg 
win, which he would, Pony was ex- 
pecting Fawks to squirm out of pay- 
ing off the bets even if he was foreed 
to give up the mortgage. 

Bilbo rumbled loudly and slack- 
ened his pace as he came around one 
corner of Powderkeg’s corral. Pony 
craned his neck for sight of the nut- 
brown horse and blinked when he 
saw the corral empty. 

“What'd I tell you!” he gumbled. 
“Dusty’s havin’ to put Powderkeg 
through his paces because of your 
loafin’, and Dusty’s too heavy. If 
anything should happen 

Bilbo grunted, braced his feet, and 
Pony, 
who had expected Bilbo to storm 
through the bars and was leaning 
forward, went flying over the buf- 
falo’s head onto the ground. Mut- 
tering fierce threats, he got up, 
slowly brushed the dust off of his 
overalls, and let Bilbo into the 
corral. 

“Crazy old coot!” he complained 
as he limped toward the house. 
“Won't give a man time to think 
about something important!” 
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ONY found his father, head 
P bowed and listless, sitting on 
the. saw-horse by the wood- 
pile. A look of pity came into the 
boy’s eyes at sight of the great man 
whose nervous hands fumbled on the 
homemade cane that rested against 
his twisted knee. Pony’s father 
hadn’t always been like this. Four 
years ago he had been a great power 
in the country, a fierce man with an 
eagle light in his eyes that filled 
Pony with pride. Then had come 
the accident and the twisted knee 
that could not be cured. After that 
Pony had grown accustomed to a 
quiet man for a father, a man whose 
eyes were dull and whose face was 
rutted with deep lines of suffering. 

Pony stepped forward quickly to 
face his father. “Pop,” he said. 

MacCunn jumped and the cane 
clattered to the ground. Slowly he 
raised his head and a weary smile 
flickered and died on his lips as he 
saw Pony. 

“Where you been?” he asked in 
a far-away) voice. “Kinda needed 
you a while ago, Pony.” 

Pony sat down beside his father, 
his eyes on the ground. “You sent 
me after them cows,” he reported 
unhappily. “Bilbo, he had one of 
his balky spells. Wouldnt go 
faster’n a walk. T’won’t hurt for 
Dusty to pace Powderkeg just one 
day. 

KGet rid of that danged buffalo!” 
MacCunn’s sudden vehement words 
startled Pony. “He’s nothin’ but a 
dad-blasted trouble maker!” Mac- 
Cunn was silent a minute, then, 
“Dusty ain’t clockin’ Powderkeg,” 
he announced in a husky breath, 
“You ain’t goin’ to ride in no race, 
Pony. Powderkeg’s gone!” 

“Gone?” Pony leaped to his feet, 
his boyish features reflecting starkly 
the despair in his father’s eyes. 
“Gone?” ‘he gasped. 
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MacCunn sighed and nodded. 


“Guess I’m a poor manager, son,” 
he began in a toneless voice. “You 
see, the mortgage on our ranch and 
spread of stock was due to Fawks 
a month ago. I couldn’t be low 
enough to borrow money from my 
friends, seein’ as I had no security 
to offer ’em, so when Fawks said 
he’d give me a sportin’ chance to get 
everything back, I took him up. 

know now that it was his way of 
keepin’ my friends from helpin’ me, 
anyway, until he found a sale for the 
place. But when he made the agree- 
ment with me then, verbal of course, 
that if my horse beat his in a fair 
race, I was to get my mortgage 
papers back marked paid, I believed 
him. What a fool I was! To-day 
he come and said he was takin’ his 
horse now, but he’d give me a couple 
of days to raise the money on the 
place. Then he laughed when I 
jumped him about our bet and pre- 
tended like he’d never heard of such 
a thing.” MacCunn’s face was 
turned away from his son’s as he 


went on. “Acted like I was touched 
in the head and didn’t know 
nethin’.” 


Pony’s fists were clenched, his thin 
face white with rage. 

“Fight!” he shrilled. “Fight for 
Powderkeg! We gotta have him!” 

MacCunn shrugged. “If Pd had 
my gun to-day when Fawks and a 
hirelin’ of his came smirkin’ up, I 
would have!” he flared. “Fawks 
talked to me while the man slunk 
around and got Powderkeg. I 
didn’t know they had him till they 
was ridin’ away. By the time I'd 
hobbled in and got my gun they was 
outta range. If you’d been here to 
get my gun——” 

Pony stiffened. “Of all the low- 
down tricks!” he blared. “Only an 
outsider like Fawks woulda done 
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that! I’m goin’ to Sheriff Emery, 
and if he won’t do nothin——” 


Pony’s father sighed. “We're 
licked,” he muttered. “The thing is 
this—it’s - Fawks’s word against 


mine, and he’s got money and rich 
friends. Nobody was with Fawks 
and me when we made that agree- 
ment. ’Course everybody in the 
Hole knows about it, but, that ain’t 
no proof. See how he’s got me?” 

“Well, I ain’t givin’ up!” cried 
Pony stubbornly. “Fawks thinks 
we're afraid of him, but I ain’t!” 
His hands closed on the heavy revol- 
ver on his hip. “If the sheriff can’t 
help, I = 

MacCunn’s strong fingers closed 
around Pony’s arms. 

“There’s a lot of things that can’t 
be cured by a shootin’,” he warned. 
“Look at my knee, Pony. Did 
shootin’ the bronc that fell on me 
cure my knee? No, it’s worse than 
ever, ain’t it? Killin’ a man gets 
you into worse trouble than you was 
in before, too. Gets you locked up 
for life where you can’t ride no pet 
buffalo, nor stray through the hills 
with purple shadows siftin? in 
around you. What’s a ranch and a 
horse compared to your freedom, 
pas *Course, this is our home, 

ut: ” 

Pony began to breathe heavily 
and he jerked away from his father 
and whirled. 

“Talkin? to me like I was a kid, 
ain’t you?” he eried. “I’m seven- 
teen, Pm a man! And I’m old 
enough to know what losin’ our 
home means to use. I wouldn’t 
bellyache if we’d lost it fair, but to 
have a guy thieve it away by a mean 
trick is too much. I’m goin’ to get 
Powderkeg!” Swiftly he turned on 
his heel and ran toward the barn, his 
sudden angry tears and the tor- 
tured look on his father’s weary face, 
driving him on. 


ILBO grumbled at having his 

hackamore put on again, but 

Pony was in no mood to 

listen. Tight lipped, he led Bilbo 

out of the corral, and without wav- 

ing good-by to his father, bestrode 
the buffalo and urged it away. 

Bilbo’s grumbling grew louder. 
He stalked and sulked and whipped 
his rage into a fury until half an 
hour later, when Pony rode him up 
to the sheriffs cabin, he made a 
stormy attack upon a group of 
Emery’s deputies lounging on the 
steps. The men yelled with terror 
and bolted for the bunk house and 
Pony angrily jerked Bilbo to a halt. 
Maybe his father was right, he 
thought with dismay. Maybe Bilbo 
was a trouble maker—vicious. 

The screen door slammed and the 
tall form of Lew Emery, the sheriff’s 
son, appeared on the porch. He was 
a shaggy-haired boy in torn overalls, 
a year younger than Pony, but a 
man in stature; and when he saw 
Pony his perpetual grin spread from 
ear to ear. 

“Hi!” he cried, his eye brightening 
with pleasure. 

Pony nodded. 
pop?” s 

Lew jerked a brown thumb over 


“Wheres your 


his left shoulder. “Gone that way.” 
Pony sat up straight. “Fawks’s 
place?” 


“Yeah,” said Lew, his admiring 
glance on the older boy. “I’d have 
gone, but I waited for you.” 

Pony’s lower lip shot out mulishly, 
“Me?” 

Lew Emery came down the steps. 
“Yeah!” he exclaimed eagerly. “I 
got my horse ready; the one that 
ain’t afraid of Bilbo. Dad and me, 
we know about everything that goes 
on in Jackson’s Hole. I figured 
you'd be along.” 

Pony bit his lip. Any other time 
he would have been glad to have 
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Lew’s companionship. Yet, on a 
man’s errand, should a kid like Lew 
go along? But then, the sheriff had 
taken things over. Pony felt re- 
lieved. 

“Come on,” he said. 

“Fawks is a ground-chiseler!” de- 
nounced Lew fiercely as he swung 
onto his mount. “An outsider who 
wants our land so’s he can sell it to 
his dude friends for a lot of money. 
My dad says you folks ain’t got a 
fair chance, nor a fightin’ chance, 
either, against Fawks.” 

Pony swallowed hard. “Your dad 
say that?” 

Lew’s face was childishly earnest. 
“Yeah,” he returned. “Dad went 
over to talk to Fawks, but he said 
it wouldn’t do no good. Fawks is 
too sly to get caught over his deals. 
He calls it business. We'd call what 
he does thievin’. Everybody knows 
he’s thievin’ ranches, but they can’t 
catch him accordin’ to law. Ain’t 
law crazy?” 

Pony was silent. So Sheriff 
Emery was just going to talk to 
Fawks. Pony straightened. There 
wasn’t anything else a man could 
do, unless His eyes lowered to 
the .45 on his hip. 

Bilbo sniffed the wind and rum- 
bled unpleasantly. Pony’s growing 
anger flared and burned hotly. 
Even Bilbo couldn’t be trusted. 
Bilbo’s iron-headedness and lagging 
steps had been the cause of Fawks’s 
getting Powderkeg. Pony suddenly 
felt sick. His father knew that, too. 
He had meant what he had said 
about Bilbo; there had been that 
look in his eyes. 

“Shut up, Bilbo!” Pony flared. 
“Tm sick of your grousin’. Wish 
you was dead! Wish you’d died this 
mornin’!” 

Lew gasped, his mouth remaining 
open. Pony looked away. A kid 
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like Lew wouldn’t understand how 
a man felt. A man had to cuss 
when he wanted to cry. 

Sheriff Emery was standing, firm 
and pugnacious, on the steps of 
Aram Fawks’s “dude” cabin when 
the boys rode up. Emery’s rugged 
body and belligerent jaw were in 
rough contrast to the neatly attired 
and shriveled form of Aram Fawks 
who leaned coolly against a pillar 
above the sheriff. Emery was mad 
and his contentious words proved it. 
Fawks was frigidly composed and 
answering the sheriff with the brisk 
adroitness of a man who has the 
upper hand and knows it. 

Behind Fawks stood three puffy 
men in riding habits who stared and 
nudged each other amusedly ag 
Pony rode up on Bilbo. At the left 
corner of the building was another 
group of men, Fawks’s cowhands, 
who were pretending to be entertain- 
ing themselves, but were listening 
avidly to all that went on. Most of 
them were fellows from neighboring 
ranches, natives who worked for 
Fawks. Pony knew they resented 
Fawks as much as did the other 
Jackson’s Holers, for he had heard 
them talk, but Fawks had money, 
and money bought food for hungry 
mouths and many of these men were 
married and had families. 

Fawks was talking smoothly as 
Pony drew up, talking so surely that 
he did not nod to the boys as did 
the sheriff. 

“Take your ridiculous accusations 
to court if you wish, Emery,” he was 
saying blandly. “But you’d be a 
fool to. Pm afraid MacCunn’s acci- 
dent several years ago has made 
him, ah, not responsible. I’ve been 
very lenient with him, but charity 
can’t last forever. Mr. Chandler,” 
he nodded toward the most cor- 
pulent of the three men behind him, 
“has been waiting to buy the Mac- . 
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Cunn place and is in a hurry to 
finish the transaction. As to Mac- 
Cunn’s boastful assertions regarding 
a bet with his land as stakes, con- 
necting me with it, why it’s too 
absurd. Powderkeg has been legally 
mine for over a month and you may 
be sure he will not run.” 

“Why you ” began Pony in 
an infuriated voice, but Sheriff 
Emery’s heavy tones out-sounded 
him. 

“MacCunn don’t lie!” thundered 
Emery meaningly. 

Fawks shrugged. His attitude 
was singularly indifferent to the 
direct challenge, the indifference of 
a man who has cultivated the habit 
of vindicating himself of his sins. 

Sheriff Emery looked taken 
aback. He had challenged Fawks 
to what, to any other man, would 
have been a gun battle. He had 
done his best for Pony. Fawks 
wouldn’t fight. Pony read this in 
the sheriffs amazed countenance, 
and Pony suddenly felt very small 
and inconsequential. A while ago 
he had started out so full of hot 
anger and determination that it had 
never occurred to him that Fawks 
would not retaliate. Now he saw 
himself as he was, a kid on a rangy 
buffalo, a kid with a big gun he 
couldnt use because Fawks 
wouldn’t fight that way. He saw 
clearly that Fawks was too clever to 
be reckoned with, too clever even 
for the sheriff. The whole thing 
made Pony sick, so sick that he had 
to twist his fists into Bilbo’s long 
hair to keep from falling. 

The fat man, called Mr. Chandler, 
suddenly waddled up to Fawks. 

“Look here,” said he. “You told 
me there was to be a horse race at 
the Frontier Celebration, that’s why 
I waited over. Now do you say 
‘hate 
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around the lips. “I—was in- 

formed of that, Mr. Chand- 
ler,” he began agitatedly. “Mac- 
Cunn told it around, and, yes, I 
would have been willing to go 
through with the farce, but for your 
wishes. You see, unfortunately, one 
horse MacCunn spoke about was 
mine, the other presumably his. 
Since I was forced to take over the 
MacCunn ranch because of your 
hurry to get back East to your busi- 
ness, MacCunn’s horse automatic- 
ally became mine. There would 
hardly be any object in racing one 
of my horses against the other.” 

Chandler grunted. “T bet a lot of 

money on your nag,” he mouthed. 
“What about that?” 
_ Fawks looked frightened. For a 
moment he hesitated and then 
smiled wanly. “You'll get it,” he 
said effusively. 

“Say, Fawks!” the man who 
called was one of the cow-punchers 
at the corner of the cabin. Pony 
recognized the lank man, as the 
latter came forward now with a 
broad grin on his great mouth. The 
fellow was “Windy” Hobbs, a 
friendly sort with a talkative way 
about him that verified his name. 

“Fawks,” said Windy. “A lot of 
folks in this Hole have bet heavy on 
Powderkeg to win. If he’s been 
your horse for over a month and 
you knew he wasn’t goin’ to race, 
why haven’t you told folks about 
4 

Fawks stiffened. “I can’t be re- 
sponsible for MacCunn’s yarns,” he 
bandied. 

Windy shook his head doubtfully. 
“Folks won’t understand that,” he 
drawled. “They'll figure you'll need 
shootin’ if you don’t kick through 
for queerin’ the race. If I was you, 
I'd cast about quick for a horse to 
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race with either Dreadnought or 
Powderkeg.” 

“Thats a good idea,” said 
Chandler. “A splendid idea.” 

Fawks paled. “I own the only 
two race horses in the country,” he 
snapped. 

Windy’s eyelids flickered. He 
glanced cornerwise at the now grin- 
ning cowhands and then at Pony. 

“Say!” he said. “I know there’s 
one animal you couldn’t have 
snitched from MacCunn—that buf- 
falo of Pony’s. Since you claim 
MacCunn started this trouble, why 
don’cha race your horse, Dread- 
nought, against the buffalo? I’ve 
got a month’s pay that says the 
buffalo wins. Come on, fellows, 
who else bets on the buffalo?” he 
shouted. 

Wild yells of, “I do!” and much 
laughter came from the punchers 
at the corner of the cabin, and 
Windy grinned. 

Chandler and the other two puffy 
men burst into roars of merriment. 
“What a race that will be?!” cried 
Chandler, wiping his eyes. “Well, 
I’ve already got my bet on the 
horse.” 

“Of course,” drawled Windy, 
“you'd have to give the buffalo a 
handicap of at least thirty yards.” 

Bursts of laughter and cheering 
from the cowboys followed this 
statement. Pony wished that he 
could die right there. He had 
thought that Windy was his friend 
at first, but now Windy was making 
fun of him and his pet. What was 
worse, Windy was egging the other 
men into making fun of him, too. 
Pony reddened and drooped, not 
knowing what to do. 

“Come on, Fawks,” said Chand- 
ler. “What do you say?” 

Fawks looked unhappy and hesi- 
tated. “Well, anything to amuse 
my guests,” he said at length. 
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“This ain’t goin’ to be for amuse- 
ment,” announced Windy mean- 
ingly. “This is goin’ to be on the 
up and up. A race between Dread- 
nought and Bilbo with the Mac- 
Cunn ranch as the stakes, and 
you're going to do it our way by 
puttin’ it in writin’.” 

“Go on, Fawks!” roared Chandler. 
“Do it. It’s the funniest proposition 
I’ve heard of in years.” 

Fawks scrutinized Bilba sharply 
and then gave a cynical snort. 

“Huh!” he sniffed. “A buffalo 
can’t outrun Dreadnought! Sure, 
Chandler, I'll make the bet, and Ill 
put it down in writing. Further- 
more, I want you all to stay here 
and sign as witnesses to this con- 
tract because I don’t intend to have 
young MacCunn, over there, yowl- 
ing about it being unfair after Pve 
won the race.” 

Sheriff Emery stepped up on the 
top step even with Fawks. 

“Pony aint of age,’ he said 
brusquely. “But he’s goin’ to sign 
the papers when they’re the way we 
want ’em. I'll stand back of Pony,” 
he snorted. “So you won’t be takin’ 
no chances. Besides, I never knew 
a MacCunn to go back on his werd! 
Better get the paper and start 
writin’, Fawks.” 

Fawks edged around Emery and 
went into the house.. “Very well!” 
he sneered back. 

Pony hated to go home that eve- 
ning. He felt humiliated and hurt, 
and so undone that he believed he 
could not face his father. And Lew 
talked excitedly of the coming race 
and begged to be allowed to come 
over on the morrow to groom and 
clock Bilbo. Furthermore, when 
Pony looked back once at Sheriff 
Emery, he found the latter grinning, 
grinning and talking to his nervous. 
mount because it shied at Bilbo and 
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persisted in keeping a wide space 
between itself and the buffalo. 

Pony sank into.a black mood that 
he could not throw off. All his 
friends had turned against him and 
were laughing at him. He could not 
understand why they had insisted 
upon going through with that insane 
bet, for while it might give Fawks an 
extra chance to step on a man who 
was down, it would be losing money 
for those who bet on Bilbo. Bilbo 
couldn’t outrun Dreadnought, if 
Bilbo. ran, which he might not. 
Pony had tried to explain that to 
Windy, but Windy wouldn’t listen. 
Pony reddened with mortification. 
Nobody had asked him whether he 
wanted to race Bilbo or not. Emery 
had said he had to. 


ATER, with downcast eyes 

i and shamed face, Pony told 

his father what had happened 

at the Fawks ranch and MacCunn 

listened. quietly until Pony- had 
finished, then he smiled. 

“Well,” said MacCunn. “I wor- 
ried over your goin’ off half-cocked. 
As I said, you can’t cure nothin’ by 
a shootin’, Pony. What we need is 
a lastin’ cure, a good one. ’Course, 
if the boys bet on Bilbo, you'll have 
to run him, that’s all.” 

Pony whirled away and went to 
bed, the hot tears stinging his eyelids 
because of his wounded pride. What 
was so funny about Bilbo. racing 
with Dreadnought? Pony saw noth- 
ing but hurt and disgrace and more 
degradation in that contest. Yet 
even his father made fun of him. 
Pony could not understand. He 
turned his face into his pillow and 
shut his eyes tight, letting himself 
sink to the lowest depths of de- 
spair. 

By the end of the next day Pony’s 
spirits had not lifted. Even Lew 
shook his head skeptically and did 
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not grin as broadly as usual. They 
had taken Bilbo out to Powderkeg’s 
race track and tried to put the buf- 
falo through a quick bit of training 
with Lew’s horse as an example. 
But Bilbo had his own ideas about 
race-track rules. He thundered all 
the way around the field just once 
and then stopped and braced his legs 
and no amount of cajoling or fum- 
ing from Pony could make him go 
on.” 

“Gosh!” said Lew, scratching his 
head. “Dad’s holdin’ the bettin’ 
stakes and he says all the folks 
who'd bet on Powderkeg is now bet- 
tin’ on Bilbo, Windy talked to ’em. 
Fawks’s friends are bettin’ heavy, 
too. We gotta beat Dreadnought! 
Maybe if we tried Bilbo with a 
strange horse. This nag of mine is 
used to him and fs 

“But,” broke in Pony and 
stopped. His eyes narrowed and 
then he looked at Lew and grinned 
sheepishly. “I know why Windy 
wanted that race between Bilbo and 
Dreadnought!” he exclaimed. “And 
I bet Fawks never thought of it! 
Gosh! if itd only work——” He 
frowned and straightened. “Even 
then, Bilbo’s have to go around the 
track three times, it’s in writin’ that 
he has to. I gotta make him do it!” 
He snorted. “I gotta!” 

But Bilbo would not budge. 
With his feet braced and head low, 
he stood and rumbled angrily until 
the weary boys gave up in despera- 
tion and took him back to his corral. 


The day of the big Frontier Cele- 
bration was cheerful enough for 
every one, except Pony. The air 
was crisp and clear, whisky was 
flowing freely, and the little town of 
Jackson hummed with excitement. 

Bilbo did not like the excitement 
nor the close proximity of noisy 
humans. He moved restlessly in his 
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chute under the grand stand and 
rolled his bloodshot eyes and rum- 
bled. 

Pony sat on a box near Bilbo and 
held his chin in his hands. He was 
as nervous as Bilbo and in such a 
blue funk that even Windy’s re- 
assuring words could not arouse him. 

“You don’t know Bilbo,” he told 
Win mournfully. “Gosh! It 
wouldn’t be so bad if dad and me 
was the only ones to worry about, 
but, you had to get the whole coun- 
try into this mess.” 

Windy laughed. “Aw! forget it, 
kid,” he drawled. “Stop havin’ the 
megrims.” 

Pony shuddered. He couldn’t tell 
Windy what was really on his mind. 
Besides, Bilbo might take a notion 
to go around the track as many 
times as Pony urged him to. That 
was what worried Pony. You 
couldn’t tell what Bilbo would do. ` 

“Better tell them folks who tied 
their horses inside the arena to move 
’em,” he suggested tremblingly. “I 
can’t be responsible for what hap- 
pens.” 

“Ain’t got time,” said Windy. “I 
was sent to tell you that the real 
event is next.” 

Pony tried to swallow and 
couldn’t. The terrible moment had 
come. In a few minutes it would all 
be over, but terrible things could 
happen in that time. Shaking, he 
put Bilbo’s hackamore on him, 
crawled onto the buffalo, and rode 
out into the arena. 

A great whoop and loud hand- 
clapping came from the crowd as 
Pony and Bilbo came into view. 
Bilbo threw up his head and rolled 
his red eyes. Pony talked to him in 
a whisper, trying to calm 

im. 

Another shout went up from the 

crowd. Fawks was riding Dread- 
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nought out onto the track. The 
long-legged sorrel pranced and threw 
its head and Fawks put on a smug 
look and waved gayly to the 
audience. 

Chandler was standing at the 
starting tape with a revolver. 

“Up there on the white line,” he 
called to Pony and motioned: 
“Thirty yards was the handicap!” 

“Let him have fifty!” shouted 
Fawks maganimously, simpering at 
the following roar of applause his 
words brought from the crowd. 

Chandler laughed. “All right!” 
he said. “Up there, Pony. That’s 
right. Now when I pull the trigger, 
you're off.” 

Pony nodded. “I-[’m r-r-ready,” 
he chattered. 

Cr-rr-rack! 
signal. 

“Oof!” said Bilbo and leaped 
ahead. Pony leaned forward along 
Bilbo’s neck. “R-rr-run!” he 
screeched, 

Bilbo ran, but, as he ran, he mum- 
bled savagely. The clamor and 
bustle about him all day had keyed 
him up to feverish tension. He was 
mad, too, mad because he hadn’t 
been allowed to eat regularly for two 
days, and then, the sound of quick 
hoof-beats behind him excited his 
wild heart until his rangy legs fairly 
flew. But he could not have outrun 
Dreadnought. 


Pia glanced back and saw 


went the starting 


that the smiling Fawks, and, 

Dreadnought were swiftly 
gaining upon them. Pony’s heart 
sank, “Perhaps Dreadnought, in the 
excitement and fervor of winning 
the race, wouldn’t notice. Bilbo 
thundered around a turn and grum- 
bled at having to do it. Dread- 
nought snorted and reared suddenly, 
plunging off to the side. Out of the 
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tail of one eye, Pony saw the as- 
tonished Fawks jerk Dreadnought 
up short and urge him back into the 
lane. Dreadnought obeyed, but as 
he neared Bilbo he slowed down, 
keeping an even distance between 
the buffalo and himself. 

Fawks turned gray with rage. 
He jerked up his quirt and began 
hiding Dreadnought with it and 
cursing fiercely. Dreadnought 
spurted ahead and then abruptly 
whirled away to the right, snorting. 
With a frightened bound he cleared 
the fence in the center of the arena 
and went running madly off across 
the field with the infuriated Fawks 
dragging on the bit. 

A great roar went up from the 
audience, hats were tossed into air; 
men were either shouting droll ad- 
vice at Fawks or going into spasms 
of laughter. Pony did not laugh. 
Bilbo was rumbling louder as he 
neared the tethered horses along the 
inside fence of the race track, and 
white bubbles of foam were on his 
mouth. 

The first horse in line saw Bilbo 
suddenly and snorted, and began 
jerking on its rope. The second 
one reared, and then plunged for- 
ward, rolling its eyes in fear and 
striking at the fence in an effort to 
get away. Further down the fence 
a nervous and terrified animal ran 
back and forth at the end of its reins 
and then began kicking the horse 
next to it, and the other horse 
sereamed. Then a woman screamed 
and men began shouting, and, leap- 
ing out of the grand stand, ran this 
way and that across the track ahead 
of Pony. i 

Bedlam broke loose around Pony. 
Horses all up and down the track 
near Bilbo, reared and screamed and 
plunged, trying to get away from 
the red-eyed demon that thundered 


down upon them. Pony passed one 
team of horses. hitched to a buggy. 
One of them was kicking out the 
front of the vehicle; the other was 
down, tangled in its own harness 
and choking. 

Wild-eyed horses were now on the 
track ahead of Pony. Men were 
chasing after some of them or drag- 
ging at the heads of others, while a 
few had broken their ropes, leaped 
the fence, and were tearing crazily 
this way and that. One last animal, 
a wall-eyed pinto that squealed as it 
ran, was dragging a fence pole tied 
to its reins. It bounded away with 
its eyes rolling out of sight as Bilbo 
neared it, the pole clacking between 
its legs and all but throwing it down. 

Pony suddenly saw that Bilbo 
was nearing the finish line and 
Pony’s heart leaped up into his 
mouth and stayed there. Would 
Bilbo go on No, he wouldn’t. 
He was already slowing down. 
Pony felt that he could no longer 
breathe.. The agreement had said, 
“three times around the arena.” 

“Stop, stop!” Chandler and a 
group of men were running toward 
Pony waving their coats. “Hold 
him down!” shouted Chandler 
gesticulating. “For Pete’s sake, 
don’t let him go around again! 
You’ve done enough damage, kid!” 

Pony’s lips twisted. Chandler 
didn’t know that no power on earth 
could have made Bilbo lengthen 
that stretch one inch. Bilbo rum- 
bled to a halt and stood with his 
head low, his sides heaving. . Pony 
lay limply along Bilbo’s neck and 
stared at the commotion around him 
dejectedly. Bilbo had run, had beat 
Dreadnought, but what was the 
good of it all? Bilbo hadn’t won 
the race because he hadn’t com- 
pleted his three laps around. 


Men came rushing in around 
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Bilbo and Pony; the sheriff, Lew, 
Windy, Chandler; all grinning and 
shouting excitedly. A louder shout- 
ing broke in upon theirs. Aram 
Fawks was riding his uneasy horse 
through the crowding men. 

“That race wasn’t on the square,” 
he was protesting angrily. “Mac- 
Cunn can’t win by a trick! A trick, 
I say!” 

Sheriff Emery’s big hand was in 
Pony’s. He was shoving a long en- 
velope into Pony’s grasp. “You 
won, boy!” he cried eagerly. “You 


won!” 

Chandler nodded and smiled. 
“That’s right!” 

Fawk’s expression was grim. 


“He did not win! According to our 
bet,” he shouted, “three laps was the 
race, and besides, he tricked——” 

Sheriff Emery squared himself 
around. “Fawks,” he said dryly, 
“Any fool knows that a horse won’t 
get in ahead of a runnin’ buffalo. 
Not until he has to, he won't.” 

Fawks gasped and turned white 
around the lips. For a minute he 
glared silently at Pony; then, “Three 
laps was the race!” he persisted, bit- 
terly. 

“Want to try it again?” Chandler 
looked up eagerly. 

Fawks turned the color of brick- 
dust and then paled. “No, no. No!” 
he howled, pounding’ the saddle 
horn savagely with his fist. 

Chandler smiled. “That settles 
that,” he said airily. “But there’s 
something else that isn’t settled, 
Fawks, and Id like to do it right 
here while we have plenty of wit- 
nesses, Folks, Fawks may have told 
you that the money he’s been loan- 
ing you on your ranches was his, 
well, it wasn’t. It was mine. I 
heard rumors about the way he was 
managing, so I came out to in- 
vestigate. I don’t like the way you 
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do things, Fawks, I do my business 
on the square and the men who 
work for me have to do the same. 
You’re through, Fawks. Fired! 
Now get!” 

Fawks was as gray as stone when 
Chandler finished. Without a word 
he got down off of Dreadnought 
and walked slowly away, his head 
bowed. ' 

“All right,” said Chandler, raising 
his voice. “The sheriff is paying off 
all bets over at the entrance. Pm 
paying two to one. Who’s first?” 

Pony slipped off of Bilbo and lead 
the animal out of the cheering crowd 
to where he had seen his father lean- 
ing against his cane. 

“Pop!” he howled. “I got it, the 
mortgage! Everything’s ours again, 
the ranch, Powderkeg: á: 

MacCunn caught his boy’s hand 
in a grip that made Pony’s fingers 
ache. “Didn’t I.tell you that a 
shootin’ ain’t no cure for troubles 
like ours was,” he cried, the eagle 
light in his eyes that Pony admired. 
“No, boy, all we need is a buffalo to 
make things right.” 

Pony’s heart swelled. His father 
hadn’t meant what he had said 
about getting rid of Bilbo. “Yes, 
pop!” he shouted. “That’s all the 
cure we need!” 

Lew Emery came puffing up. 
“Chandler says I can go get Powder- 
keg for you!” he yelled and ra 
away. : 

Bilbo rumbled unhappily and 
shook his head. Pony caught him 
by the long hair on his neck and 
patted him gently. 

“You won’t need to grumble from 
now on,” he murmured softly. “Not 
unless you’ve got into such a habit 
of it that you can’t even enjoy doin’ 
as you please, because that’s just 
what youre goin’ to do, you old 
sorehead!” 
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E Fite A Shoe 


By H. FREDRIC YOUNG 


SCAPED!” howled Sheriff 
“Goop” Gompers in tear- 
ful rage. “How do you 
account for that? Sawed 
his way out of jail. Ruined 

the bus. Ruined my reputation. 
Ruined me! A man slated to hang, 
and he escapes.” 

“Gee, Goop,” exclaimed Deputy 
“Pony” Jones, sympathetically. 
“Tm sorry. I didn’t mean to go to 
sleep. But I had been up day and 
night working on this case. I was 
exhausted.” 

“Yeah!” screamed Gompers, fiery 
rage sparkling in his eyes. “Yeah. 
You. worked on the case. And how! 
You worked against me.. You was 


trying to prove Charley innocent 
while I was trying to prove him 
guilty. What kind of coöperation is 
that? Every time I got the horse 
of justice saddled, you put cactus 
under the saddle blanket. Here I 
am, almost bedridden with gout. 
And you The sheriff acci- 
dentally slapped one leg preparatory 
to shouting an abusive imprecation 
at his deputy. The vibration of that 
slap sent hot needles of pain into his 
gouty member. Gompers winced in 
anguish, his eyes rolling back. 
“What kind of a deputy are you? 
A numbskull. I work my fingers to 
the bone getting a conviction. And 
in less than four hours you clog the 
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wheels of justice with your igno- 
rance, you knock the props from un- 
der a week of sleepless nights. You 
decide to get some sleep on the job 
and some one slips the prisoner a 
hack-saw blade.” 


Pony opened- his mouth. to say 


something, but Gompers was not fin- 
ished. 

“I just as well have no organiza- 
tion at all. I just as well be the 
sheriff of New York City without 
help. It seems that Providence is 
working against me.” Gompers 
waggled his head sadly. 

Pony cleared his throat. A glaze 
seemed to steal over his eyes for an 
instant. His imagination was 
stretching into the infinite beyond. 

“Mebbe——” began Pony in a 
reverent voice. “Mebbe that was a 
act of Providence, Goop.” 

“Providence!” yelped the sheriff 
in a wounded voice. “Did Provi- 
dence leave the killer’s right boot in 
the hands of the dead man? No! 
During the struggle Poker Galt took 
a death grip on that boot. Was it 
an act of Providence that made the 
boot belong to Charley Downs?” 

Pony Jones gulped. Instinctively 
he adjusted his necktie. 

“Well, what I mean, Goop—you 
see, I never did believe Charley was 
guilty. Mebbe this was just a act 
of Providence correcting a grave 
error in justice. Mebbe ?m—uh— 
mebbe I’m just a divine tool, sorta. 
You know. Mebbe I was divined 
with a instinct to sleep. Something 
sorta mysterious, uncanny, uh— 
heavenly. I might a got a uncon- 
scious message——” 

“Stop!” gasped the sheriff, desper- 
ately. “Stop.” 

Gompers’ withering tone dried up 
Pony’s voice. Deep and sinister 
thought whirled through the sheriff’s 
mind. Suspicion grew like a bad 
weed, and a determined expression 


settled on his face. He leaned for- 
ward, careful lest his gouty foot 
meet disaster, and jabbed a trem- 
bling forefinger at the badgered 
Pony. 

“For a plugged nickel,” hissed 
Gompers, grimly, “I’d hook you u 
with Charley's escape. For one 
thing, you admit you never believed 
him guilty. For another, you’re 
sweet on Charley’s girl, Tess. You’re 
plumb jealous of Chet Warner, 
Tess’s boy friend. It’s a wonder to 
me you ain’t tried to pin the mur- 
der on him. Sure as shooting, Pony, 
I got a notion to slap you behind 
bars.” 

Pony Jones gulped, his Adam’s 
apple quivering as he gave a nervous 
laugh. 

“I got to get that idea outa 
Goop’s head,” thought Pony, almost 
frantically. “It sure will gum up 
the works if he slaps me in jail. I 
might land in the penitentiary, 
even!” 

He recalled ruefully that Charley 
Downs was slated to bedhanged the 
following day. If he were not hanged 
by the hour as prescribed by the 
judge, it would be necessary to pass 
another sentence upon the doomed 
defore the execution could take place. 
That would mean another session of 
court. And Judge Tracy was vaca- 
tioning, having been warned by Doc 
Pruitt that he was on the verge of 
a nervous breakdown. He wouldn’t 
be back for two weeks. Plenty of 
time, thought Pony, if only he him- 
self could keep out of jail. 

The deputy grinned meekly at his 
boss. “Gee, Goop, you should have 
been a actor,” he ventured. “Shucks, 
you know I wouldn’t 

“Shucks, my eye! Actor, my eye!” 
rasped out the sheriff, furiously. 
“T’ve been summing up possibilities 
these last few minutes. For every 
hour I slaved trying to convict Char- 
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ley, you spent two trying to clear 
him. You’ve worn out that boot 
carrying it around. What were you 
trying to do? Fit Charley’s boot on 
some one’s foot? Were you trying 
to find Cinderella? Blah! You 
should know better than that. Char- 
ley Downs wears the smallest boot 
on this range. For two cents PFa 
slam you in jail as an accessory.” 


ONY sensed the desperation of 
the moment. He caught the 
anger rising in Goop’s eyes. 

“I was just trying to make some 
hombre look surprised with that 
boot,” explained Pony, lamely. “You 
know, if a guilty person is suddenly 
confronted——” 

“Blah!” stormed Gompers. “You 
said you might have some evidence. 
Why didn’t you bring it to light? 
Huh?” 

“It wasn’t evidence, exactly,” 
mumbled Pony, almost apoldoget- 
ically. “I was just collecting some 
facts. Facts and fancy, Goop, some- 
times makes a tasty sweetmeat. The 
case against Charley was purely cir- 
cumstantial. Why, some hombre 
could have stole Charley’s boots and 
wore em. Mebbe he’d have thought 
the tracks could be traced and iden- 
tified. Mebbe he’d have just figured 
on leaving one behind. I couldn’t 
let the cat outa the bag or she'd 
have——” 

“eaten the rat you smelt, huh?” 
cried the sheriff, disgustedly. “Cir- 
cumstantial case, huh? Is a corpus 
delicti circumstantial, huh? Was the 
fact that Charley owed Galt a five- 
hundred-dollar gambling debt cir- 
eumstantial? Was Charley’s boot 
in the hand of the corpus delicti a 
circumstance? Yeah! A convince- 
ing one, too.” 

“Charley ain’t the only hombre in 
Dodgetown that owes Galt a poker 
debt,” argued Pony. 
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“Listen, you tidbit for squirrels,” 
snapped Gompers. “I’ve just de- 
cided to give you twenty-four hours 
to produce Charley Downs. He’s 
due to hang before sundown to-mor- 
row. If he don’t hang, you go to 
jail. TIl cook up some charge against 
you. Neglecting duty with ill pre- 
meditation, conspiracy against law 
and order, insurrection or some- 
thing.” 

Pony opened his mouth to fur- 
ther his argument. This impulse 
was checked by a knock at the door. 

“Come in!” snapped Sherifi Gom- 
pers. 

The door opened, and in walked 
Tess Downs. Pony smiled, then 
frowned grimly. “Chet” Warner 
was with Tess. Chet wore a house 
slipper on one foot, on which he 
limped painfully. 

Pony leaped to his feet, snatching 
off his hat and bowing. Tess smiled 
at him, and his chest bulged abnor- 
mally, proudly, as he thought, in- 
deed, that her eyes revealed the faith 
she had in him. But Pony had only 
a grunt for Chet Warner’s snippy 
greeting. 

“You sent for me?” Tess asked 
Gompers. 

“I did,” growled the sheriff surlily. 
“Have a chair.” Then turning to 
Warner, he asked with the sympathy 
of one sore foot for another: “What’s 
wrong?” 

“Skinned the back of my foot,” 
growled Warner, fretfully. “Infec- 
tion set in.” 

“Too bad,” said Gompers. “Have 
foot trouble myself.” 
` Pony’s eyes darted to Warner’s in- 
jured foot, then back to Tess. She 
hadn’t taken the chair offered by 


-Gompers. 


“Sit down, Miss Downs,” snapped 
the sheriff. Pony threw his boss a 
frown, and the sheriff resumed in a 
mollified tone. “Why—uh—yes, 
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Miss Downs, I did send for you. 
Matter of fact, I’m investigating the 
escape of your father. I just can’t 
leave any stones unturned.” 

“You think he’s hiding under a 
stone?” inquired Pony, chuckling 
and winking slyly at Tess. 

Gompers slammed his chin against 
his chest. His feathers were consid- 
erably ruffed, his dignity having 
been challenged in the presence of 
citizens. Pony suspected a storm 
was about to lash its fury upon the 
room. 

“Just throwing a little humor in 
the meeting,” Pony hastened to say. 
“Humor is just like a pat on the 
back. Miss Downs has had enough 

grief as it is.’ 

The girl turned an alluring smile 
upon Pony. He was about to blush 
when she said sweetly: 

“You’ve certainly been awfully 
sweet, Mr. Pony. I know how 
you've fought to clear father. You’ve 
done about everything a great de- 
tective could do. I appreciate it.” 

Pony completed the blush, while 
Gompers grunted distastefully. 

“That’s all right,’ Pony assured 
her, the gravity of his voice brush- 
ing aside her praise. “The sheriff's 
department is forever and a day at 
your service. We strive to please. 
Goop was just telling me before you 
walked in how we had to get busy 
on that case and fight it to the last 
drop of our blood. He said we'd 
crack it yet. Courage, Miss Downs. 
Conviction by jury means nothing te 
the sheriff’s department if we think 
the defendant innocent. Nothing.” 

Pony took a breath. Gompers 
squirmed in his chair, his fingers 
strumming the desk top. The sound 
had anger in it, hornet-anger. Pony 
waved a hand majestically and con- 
tinued: 

“He went further than that, even, 
Miss Downs. Goop said it must 
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have been a act of Providence that 
I went to sleep and your father es- 
caped. He said I must be a divine 
tool. You. know. Something 
through which righteousness assists 
justice.” 

Miss Downs’ eyes were wide in 
exaltation of Pony’s words. Mental 
anguish had drawn lines in her pretty 
face. Pony’s heart thumped furi- 
ously as her shapely lips trembled 
with joy. 

“T——” she faltered. “I don’t 
know how to thank you, gentlemen. 
I’m happy. I feel certain that you'll 
right this terrible injustice.” 

Gompers’ finger tips were almost 


-roaring out their warning at Pony. 


But, it seemed, the deputy had more 
assuring words to get off his chest, 
words that beat the sheriff’s fury 
into explosive silence, a fuming, hiss- 
ing fury audible only in the thump 
of his fingers and the sound of his 
breath. 

“Now you just put your mind to 
rest,” Pony assured her without res- 
ervation. “Leave everything to the 
sheriff’s department. We’ll handle 
this with tact and thoroughness. 
We'll have the real culprit behind 
bars in two shakes of a dead lamb’s 
tail. Your father is practically free 
right now. Evidence is piling up in 
his favor every moment.” 


HERIFF GOMPERS appeared 
near apoplexy. Miss Downs 
was speechless with joy. Chet 

Warner sneered his disdain. The 


girl left the room with profuse thanks 


falling from her pretty mouth, while 
Chet Warner limped, scowling, in 
her wake. 

The door slammed shut at the same 
instant Sheriff Gompers could no 
longer keep his rage within the 
bounds of restraint. 

“Lunkhead!” hissed Gompers 
throatily. ““You—you——— Oh! Why 
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didn’t I stop you? Why didn’t I 
put a hole through your rattletrap 
brain. I call in a girl ‘to quiz her 
and. you take the floor. I devise a 
plan of shrewd cross-quizzing that 
might implicate some one in freeing 
her father. And you, with your 
idiotic ideas, tear my plan to shreds. 
You’ve made an ass out of me. 
She’ll spread the news far, wide and 
deep that I’m contesting the deci- 
sion as rendered by twelve men good 
and true. I'll be ruined. I am 
ruined! Where’ll I get my bread 
and butter after next election? PH 
spend my declining years in the poor 
house.” 

Pony Jones looked nettled, and 


yet in the line of his jaw something-- 


signified determination. 

` “Gee, boss,” he exelaimed in a hurt 
tone. “What’s the sense dealing out 
more misery to Miss Downs? She’s 
had enough as it is.” 

“Shut up!” cried Gompers, be- 
side himself with rage. “Shut up! 
Evidence is piling up in Charley’s 
favor, huh? It’s piling up against 
you, that’s what. Maybe you was 
seared shed implicate you if I 
quizzed her. Is that it? I told you 
Td give you twenty-four hours to 
bring in Charley. That stands as 
spoken.” Gompers yanked out his 
watch and glanced at it. “It’s a 
quarter past ten. I'll stretch the 
time till noon to-morrow. If he’s 
not back in jail. by then——” Gom- 
pers’ voice thinned off and he 
winced as the gyrations of his body 
wrenched his gouty foot. 

Taking advantage of the sheriff’s 
pain, Pony jammed on his hat and 
made a swift exit. 

As he heard Pony’s cayuse thump- 
ing its way down the street, Sheriff 
Gompers had a bright idea. He came 
to his feet, tested the humor of his 
gouty foot by tapping it gently, 
slowly against the floor, effecting 
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somewhat the feel of a dangling 
stirrup. 

“Not fit for walking far,” he as- 
sured himself. “But it'll be all right 
to ride.” 

Gompers then grabbed his hat, 
strapped on his guns, and limped 
from the office. He hobbled down 
to the livery, ascertaining which di- 
rection Pony had taken out of town. 

“Gonna exercise your foot?” 
solicitously queried the holster, toss- 
ing the saddle astride Gompers’ big 

ay. 

“Tm gonna exercise a club on a 
certain deputy,” snapped the. sher- 
iff, “if I’m lucky.” - 

“Pony?” 
= Gompers nodded, grimly. ~~ 

“Yeah. The no-good lout. Let 
Charley escape. I threatened to slam 
him in jail if he didn’t turn up with 
Charley by noon to-morrow. That’ll 
scare him into combing the country.” 

The hostler chuckled to himself, 
but sobered as Gompers threw him 
a nasty look. Then, with the aid of 
the hostler, Gompers climbed to the 
saddle and rode away in a huff. 

‘Pm already getting to be the 
joke of the town,” Gompers wailed 
to himself. “People laughing at me. 
But [ll show them a thing or two!” 

He left town ten minutes behind 
Pony. A floating plume of brown 
dust on the crown of a distant knoll 
marked the sheriff’s route. 

Sheriff Gompers, as he rode, was 
quite morose. He shook his head 
and sighed sadly. 

“I might as well give up the 
ghost,” he mused. “Trying to make 
an efficient deputy out of Pony is 
as useless as trying to make a cut- 
ting horse out of a jackass. There’s 
too much foolishness in his cranium. 
I’ve preached to him until I’m 
weary. I just as well been shouting 
at a brick wall, I reckon. Facts and 
fancy make a tasty sweetmeat. 
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Humph-h! Sometimes I think he’s 
pure pixilated.” 

He quit his silent musings and 
looked ahead. Pony was, he noticed, 
leading him toward the Cherokee 
Mountains. 

Gompers was trailing the deputy 
with considerable foresight. He re- 
called, for instance, the time Pony 
had struck off like this, apparently 
on an aimless trek, to run “smack 
dab” into that gang of train robbers. 
And then there was the time he had 
cornered the thieves who stole Dab 
Collins’ brood mares. Accidental, 
of course, Gompers thought. But 
uncanny, as well. And then there 
was that phony money deal involv- 
ing banker Pragues, the crook. 

“Lucky,” snorted Gompers aloud. 
Then snarled grimly: “But I aim 
to put the sack on him this time. I 
got a hunch there’s a bee buzzing in 
his bonnet.” 

Suddenly the sheriff drew tight his 
reins. Obviously, there was some- 
thing that both irritated and dis- 
tracted him. It was the fact that 
Pony, or Pony’s dust, was no longer 
visible. Then, as the lawman sat 
thus pondering, three quick shots 
from the hills threw down their 
echoes at him. 

“Distress!” The one word flashed 
swiftly through Gompers’ mind. He 
dug in his spurs. 

Gompers’ horse roared along the 
trail in the direction of that singular 
signal of distress. The sheriff’s 
senses were ablaze, ignited by that 
potent fuse, danger. 

“Good gosh all hemlock!” he 
thought. “Pony’s done hooked his 
toe in trouble.” And thinking that, 
he dug in his spurs the deeper. 

Flashing over the sharp crown of 
a slope, he thundered down into a 
raw, rugged cut. And there he stood 
his horse almost on end bringing it 
to a halt. His horse pranced around 


through the brush, itself catching the 
wave of excitement that whipped 
through Gompers. The sheriff 
quieted the animal with a sharp 
word, and sat there in the saddle, 
mouth agape. 

Tied to the end of a mesquite limb 
bordering the trail was a strip torn 
from a red band&nna. And, on the 
ground beneath the strip of ban- 
danna were three empty .45 shells. 

The sheriff took a deep breath and 
held it. He tried to appear per- 
fectly at ease. He dropped pain- 
fully from his horse and limped over 
to glance down at the empty car- 
tridges. Here was mystery, he 
thought, deep, sinister, and vexing. 


—-.Gompers looked around, cau- 


tiously. The high sun was pounding 
the countryside with its hard, hot 
rays, and a sultry silence prevailed. 
This silence, like a forked tongue, 
licked at Gompers’ nerves. Then, 
again, came the sound of three shots, 
each hard upon another. : 

Gompers let loose a startled grunt. 
The shots, this time, sounded from a 
higher, wilder quarter of the Chero- 
kees. 

Gompers hobbled to his horse, 
groaning, pulled himself to the sad- 
dle, and spurred toward that higher, 
wilder quarter. 

Excitement, now, was digging its 
merciless rowels in the flanks of 
Gompers’ imaginative powers. He 
rode with deadly purpose, his mouth 
a thin line of white. 

He imagined Pony in the clutches 
of some beetle-browed knave of gore 
and crime. Sage and mesquite 
flashed by in a solid, drab wall. The 
trail had thinned to a bare four feet, 
often broken with sharp rock and 
narrow draws. But Gompers lifted 
his mount over the rocks and flat- 
tened it over the draws. Presently 
gs again yanking the beast to 
a halt. 


aie 
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“Good grief!” cried the sheriff. 
“What’s this? Am I riding in cir- 
eles Jike a lunatic?” 

No, he thought, feverishly. 

But here again was the strip torn 
from a red bandanna and hastily ap- 
pended to the tip of a mesquite 
branch, and three empty cartridges 
shone in the sunlight. What did it 
mean? thought Gompers franti- 
cally. But sane thought ended ab- 
ruptly for the sheriff that instant. 
For again three sullen echoes of a 
six-gun thumped mysteriously at his 
brain. 

“Pm going bugs!” groaned Gom- 
pers, his mind whirling hither and 
thither, almost in circles. ” 

He listened a moment, 
“gotten, Charley 5 5 orgotten, 
everything forgotten save that heck- 
ling signal for aid. And then, com- 
ing down in a pitiful echo, the waver- 
ing scream of a man. 

Gompers roared and grabbed his 

n. 

“That was Pony!” he thought, 
stunned. “He’s in the horrible 
clutches of something.” 

And again the sheriff raked his 
spurs and shot up the twisting moun- 
tain trail. 

With unerring judgment, Gompers 
arrived upon the quiet scene of that 
last outburst. He saw the strip of 
red bandanna. this time dangling 
from a low, tamarack limb. He saw 
the three spent shells on the ground. 
There was a muddle of hoof tracks, 
and the single trail of a horse that 
had been driven to even loftier 
heights. 

“Blast it all!” he whooped crazily. 

On and on Gompers rode. Twice 
more within the half hour he heard 
a repetition of that distinct message 
of distress. Excitement in Gompers 
boiled to the anger point. He was 
puffing like a steamboat on a shoal. 
His face was red, and he thought he 
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must be holding his gouty foot in 
a bucket of hot coals. Finally, on 
the opposite side of a shallow valley, 
he sighted a log shack with corrals 
in the background. It belonged to 
Chet Warner, Gompers recalled. 
And he headed straight across the 
valley toward it. 

As Gompers rode up to the cabin, 
the door opened and Warner stepped 
outside, a rifle cradled in one arm. 

“What’s up?” asked Warner. 
“What’s all the shooting about?” 

Grim-lipped, Gompers lowered 
himself to the ground, limped over, 
and dropped down on the steps in a 
state of exhaustion. ~ =z : 
ei dunno,” panted Gompers, dis- 
tractedly. “Pofiy. I was following 
him and all of a sudden he fell ker- 
plunk into trouble. He fired three 
shots. I came upon a red strip of 
bandanna tied to mesquite and three 
empty shells. It’s happened three 
or four times since then. There’s 
some kind of monster loose here- 
abouts.” 

Chet Warner’s eyes thinned. 

“You mean,” he gasped, “Pony’s 
been killed?” 

“Not exactly,” croaked Gompers. 
“Matter of fact, I can’t dope it out. 
I keep following. x 

Gompers’ voice choked off. Three 
thin echoes-came through the trees. 

“There!” yelped Gompers hysteri- 
cally. “What did I tell you!” 

Gompers staggered to his feet, 
addle-brained and white-faced. He 
looked like the last rose of summer, 
doomed to a singular destiny, oblit- 
eration. Strange echoes of rage fell 
from his lips, sounding as if his 
throat had been dusted off with 
chalk. He made for his horse. 

“Wait,” exclaimed Chet Warner, 
in a moment. “TIl saddle up and 
ride with you.” 

Appreciative of Warner’s sugges- 
tion, Gompers stood by his horse 
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while the other disappeared around 
the house. Presently Warner came 
back astride a sorrel. 

“Up this way,’ said Gompers, 
pointing at the north slope, a ragged 
bulwarks that almost defied man’s 
ascension to its staggering heights. 
Then the sheriff's eyes snapped 
round to northeast as gun shot 
echoes in triplicate staggered down 
through rock and tree to bring a 
weary groan from him. 

“No,” snorted Gompers, a little 
disgustedly. “That way.” 

And ‘that way’ is where they rode. 
For fifteen minutes they prodded 
their moynts through clawing brush 
and cairns of grayish rock. Gompers’ 
mouth and throat were parched. He 
gasped for the thin air of the moun- 
tain heights and snorted it out with 
gusto. He began to think that other 
than sheer mystery confronted him. 
There was something definitely in- 
sidious in the air. He was filled with 
a characteristic destiny that tossed 
aside tactful reserve and threw open 
the doors for hot-headed desperation. 
He felt reckless and restless in one 
breath, and in another felt a keen 
appetite for blood. But he was led 
on and on—on and on. 

Three times that afternoon, the 
sheriff and his companion gazed with 
a compound of apprehension and 
puzzlement upon strips of red ban- 
danna augmented by three empty 
shells. And each time this occurred, 
Gompers’ eyes became a little wilder. 

“T can’t figure it out,” he groaned 
wearily, wincing at the painful throb 
in his gouty foot. “I’m almost cer- 
tain now that he has did away with 


Pony. He’ S Just leading us a merry 
chase, now.’ 
“Let’s go back to my cabin,” sug- 


gested Warner. “Maybe he'll follow 
us. We haven’t heard anything for 
about an hour.” 
The suggestion was heartily ap- 
WS—9B 


proved by Gompers, and they swung 
back toward Warner’s cabin. But 
surprise awaited them here. Chet 
Warner’s cabin was a wreck inside. 

“He’s been here!” said Waraer 
hollowly. 

“He’s been here,” echoed Gompers 
weakly. 

Warner cursed in a fit of rage. 
Nothing was destroyed, but it was 
obvious that some one had com- 
pleted a thorough search of the place. 
Dresser drawers gaped open, and the 
contents had been ransacked. The 
blankets on his bunk were half on 
the floor, and the mattress, he saw, 
had been looked under. © = -~ 

“Looks like it’s plain E 
groaned Gompers, fuming because 
they had been tricked away from the 
cabin. 

“TII look around,” said Warner. 

He searched the cabin, thoroughly, 
and admitted that he could find 
nothing missing. 

“Well,” snorted the sheriff. “I’ve 
done wasted a day. Good-by. If 
you see anything suspicious, ride in 
and let me know. I got a hunch I 
better get back to the office. Maybe 
I should get a posse and make a 
thorough search of this country.” 

It was a miserable night of sleep- 
less hours for Sheriff Gompers. He 
rolled, he tossed, he chewed his pil- 
low in rage. He heaped fiery coals 
of hissing blasphemy upon Pony 
Jones. He felt stabs of real anguish 
because of Pony Jones. 

Was Pony dead? he asked him- 
self repeatedly. Was he in the fatal 
claws of some insane monster of the 
mountains? 

The early rays of morning were 
red, and so were Sheriff Gompers’ 
eyes. His cheeks were drawn and 
pale. He was nervous, irritable, 
touchy on any subject ranging from 
deputies to breakfast. 

He paced the town that day. He 
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rode the desert, the hills, the moun- 
tains. He felt as hollow as a dried 
mesquite bean in August. He was 
glad when the sun began to lower, 
splattering sky, desert and moun- 
tains with pleasant hues and images. 
But he saw not the beauty of nature 
in that hour. He saw only one more 
day in his hectic wake. 

His life had been blasted into the 
gory inroads of failure and sorrow, 
he lamented. Nothing seemed to 
matter. He had lost his prestige 
as a lawman. His prisoner had been 
shanghaied. His deputy had gone 
to some horrible, unknown fate. He 
sat despandently “at his desk, his 
mind tinkering with the idea of re- 
signing and disappearing. 

Then the door moved a trifle. Gom- 
pers’ eyes flashed toward it. The 
door swung slowly back. Gompers 
snatched a gun from his thigh. Then 
a figure moved through the door- 
way. 

Sheriff Gompers breathed fast. 
Then he reared to his feet, but his 
legs were too weakened by surprise 
to hold him. 


“Charley,” he gasped. “Charley 
Downs! ‘Where—how—when—” 

“He sent me back,” said Charley 
timidly. “He said a? 

“He said. Who said?” blurted 
Gompers. 

“Pony,” said Charley. “He sent 


me back. Said it was too late to 
hang me now. Said 

“Whoa!” roared Sheriff Gompers, 
full master of himself once again. 
“What business has Pony got send- 
ing me orders like that?” 

“He said the law reads that way,” 
mumbled Charley. “Said you 
couldn’t help yourself.” 

Sheriff Gompers waved a hand in 
weak protest. Then he nodded re- 
signedly. 

“Yeah, He’s right. I got to get 
another sentence handed down.” 


“And that ain’t all,” said Charley. 

“What—what else?” asked Gom- 
pers, baffled. 

“He told me to tell you to just 
sit tight. He’ll have the real culprit 
here in less than two hours.” 

“Go back to your cell, Charley,” 
gasped Gompers. “It’s unlocked.” 

Two hours passed, and the end of 
the third was approaching. Sheriff 
Gompers was nervous as a cat in a 
drizzle. He paced the floor and re- 
peatedly looked at his watch. Once, 
hearing the sounds of hoofs along 
the street, he rushed to the window. 
He growled disgustedly when it 
proved to be two punchers on on their 
Was tit ae 

And then, as time aà a 
fourth hour, and midnight was not 
far away, footsteps sounded on the 
steps outside. 

Sheriff Gompers leaped to his feet. 
He waited there, tensed, his hand 
upon his gun. 

The door came back, and Chet 
Warner hobbled into the room, a 
bruise on his cheek and his shirt 
torn in several places. Grinning, be- 
hind him was Pony Jones. 

“Here he is!” beamed Pony. 

“Here who is?” snapped Gompers. 
“Warner? What’s——” 

` “No,” said the deputy. “Cinder- 
ella.” 

For the first time Gompers no- 
ticed the handcuffs that were on 
Warner’s wrists. 

“You mean Warner is guilty of 


murdering Poker Galt?” said Gom- 
pers, coldly. 
“Why not?” argued Pony. 


“I don’t savvy, I reckon,” 
bled Gompers. 

“Lock him up,” said Pony. 
won’t object.” 

After this had been taken care of, 
Pony reclined in his boss’s chair, 
threw his feet upon the desk, and 
sighed. 


mum- 


“He 
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“It’s still kinda foggy,” protested 
Gompers.. “I guess——” 
_ “I didn’t have to guess,” exclaimed 
Pony, “after Chet came in the office 
with Miss Downs the other day. I 
had it all figured out that whoever 
knifed Galt left that boot there de- 


liberately. If that boot had belonged ` 


to the killer, he certainly wouldn’t 
have left it there for evidence. That’s 
why I never believed Charley was 
guilty. I couldn’t figure out any 
one around here with a small enough 
foot to wear Charley’s boot. So I 
knew that if some one had worn 
Charley’s boots, they must have 
pinched his feet something terrible. 
Well, when Isaw Chet Warner come 
in here with.a slipper on one foot, 
and say he’d skinned the back of his 
foot, I knew that a small boot would 
have done just that. I had a slight 
suspicion in his favor all the time. 
So I went out and searched his cabin. 
I found a letter from Poker Galt de- 
manding payment on a thousand- 
dollar gambling debt. The rest 
“So!” exploded Gompers. “It was 
you that led me on that chase.” 
“Wait a minute, boss,” said Pony, 
placatingly. “TI had to do thet. You 
see, I wanted to search Chet’s cabin, 
and he was sticking to it close as 
the very devil. I figured it out that 
if I created some mysterious dis- 
turbance in his neighborhood he’d 
go out and investigate it. When 
you followed me, everything fell 
right into my trap. I led you on to 
- his cabin with those fake signals of 
distress, and mystified you with 
those strips of my bandanna and the 
empty shells. It worked out dandy.” 
“Yeah,” admitted Gompers, re- 
luctantly. “Just too dandy. 
know I'll be laid up for a month 
with this gout, after all that fool 
riding.” 
“But you haven’t got anything 
else to do,” protested Pony. “All 
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the evidence on this new case is-in 
the sack. Matter of fact, he’s done 
admitted everything. I confronted 
him with the note from-Galt.. I told 
him that Galt also had the button 
from some one’s shirt in his hand. 
When Warner glanced down at his 
shirt, I knew I had the right man. 
He later admitted that he laid it on 
Charley’s shoulders with the boot 
so he could have a better chance of 
winning Tess’s hand in marriage. A 
woman in distress is duck soup for 
a hombre who’s full of sympathy.” 
Pony paused, rolling a smoke. Then 
humor came to his eyes. “Gee,” he 
exclaimed, “won’t Judge Tracy be 
pleased when he discovers he’s not 
going to have a nervous breakdown.” 


Gompers frowned. “What about 
that?” 
“Oh!” said Pony, chuckling. 


“That was part of the plan.. You 
see, I figured I might not get my 
case completed before Charley was 
due to hang. So I gave him a saw 
blade and told him to saw his way 
out. He’s been hiding up by Jack- 
son’s Mill.” 

“But what about Judge Tracy?” 
asked Gompers in awe. 

“Why, I fixed it up with Doe 
Pruitt to send him out of town for 
a rest.. You see, I figured some one 
might find Charley, and I didn’t 
want the judge here to re-sentence 
him.” 

The sheriff stood up. A slow smile 
spread across his face. 

“The feast is on me, Pony, I 
reckon. You corrected a grave error 
in justice. I was a sap. I’m going 
to turn Charley free with personal 
apologies. Then we'll go and inhale 


“a round of porterhouse steaks.” 


“But your gout!” warned Pony. 

“That’s a very noble gesture,” 
said Gompers cordially. “But a com- 
fortable feeling in the stomach is 
worth ten pains in the foot.” 


E are going to have one 


last shot, Folks, over 

this “chaps” business 

that G. C. F. started, 

and Jay Lucas objected 
to. This comes from Mr. Shirley 
Wills, proprietor of the S Lazy U 
Ranch in Creede, Colorado. 


“Boss anb Forks: Without a 
question, G. C. F. is correct in his 
statement that the batwing chap 
did not show up on the Upper Rio 
Grande until the early ’90s, and I 
know there are plenty of old 
punchers here who will back him up. 
There are darn few men in the world 
who have seen more of the West and 
have done more hard riding in a 
hard country and saw more hard- 
ships than G. C. F. He knows his 
West—men, horses, and cows—and 
if some one thinks he doesn’t, let him 
come out and ride or work in a 
round-up or branding with him. I 
have punched cows for thirty-five 


OO ay 


— 


PE agancs 


years, and am pretty well 
acquainted with the Rio Grande 
from one end to the other, and I 
didn’t learn it and its numerous 
ways and trails in an automobile 
truck, either.” 


Harvey G. Peake, of Nampa, 
Idaho, is here to-night. He has read 
the article by Mr. McNichols on 
Morgan horses and he has a few 
words to say himself. 


“Boss AND Forxs: Morgan 
horses, you say? General Sherman 
of Civil War fame officered a troop 
of cavalry, called the ‘First Ver- 
mont, that saw more service, 
marched more miles, and saw more 
battles than any other troop of 
cavalry ever put on any battlefield. 
They were mounted on Morgan 
mares. 

My uncle sold the government 
farm at Ethan Allen the only direct 
descendant stallion of the original 
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Justin Morgan. His name was John 
D. Ballow, of Chelsea, Vermont. He 
has a son there yet, Don L. Ballow, 
of Chelsea and Turnbridge, Ver- 
mont, who has some of the old orig- 
inal Morgan stock.” 


And now before we hear from the 


rest of you hombres, we want to give 
you a formal introduction to Mr. 
O. J. Husaboe, and present you with 
Mr. Husaboe’s picture in our first- 
class rope frame. We feel sure that 
this picture is 
going to bring 
Mr. Husaboe a lot 
of luck, because 
it has a horseshoe 
at the top, which 
is sure fire when 
it comes to bring- 
ing luck to its 
owner. We hope 
that there are 
more of you who 
will enter our 
old-timers’ club, 
and we are look- 
ing for more pic- 
tures to frame. 


If there are any 
of you folks here 
to-night who 
have lost track of 
your friends and 
relatives, don’t forget our Missing 
Department which prints ads free of 
charge and is very glad to do so. 
We want to read you a letter that 
came in from Arthur V. Hill and 
W. H. Hill, of Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, two brothers who came to- 
gether through our Missing Depart- 
ment. 


“Boss anp Forks: We want to 
thank your Missing Department 
most sincerely for bringing us to- 
gether, as we had been separated al- 


O. J. Husaboe 


most since birth—thirty-one years, 
to be exact—and only for your kind 
consideration would still be sepa- 
rated. We are both readers of 
Western Story Magazine and really 
enjoy it.” 


We often hear about “spring and 
a young man’s fancy.” Well, it isn’t 
only in spring that love finds its 
way. Often the best romances occur 
during the summer. Through our 
Missing Department two sweethearts 
became reunited 
and are now car- 
rying on their 
courting where 
they left off. 

So now we'll 
read you what 
Gladys M. Fisher 
of Barnhart 
Ranch, Barnhart- 
vale, British Co- 
lumbia, Canada, 
has to say: 


“Boss AND 
Fouxs: Please 
take Claude M. 
Bartlett’s name 
out of the Miss- 
ing Department. 
I owe Western 
Story Magazinea 
thousand thanks 
for finding him for me again, as he 
was my sweetheart and we were en- 
gaged, and lost track of each other 
through the War. I am thanking 
you again, and the Western Story 
Magazine will be dearer than ever 
before to me from now on.” 


It is always a great pleasure for 
us to hear of these people who have 
been reunited, and: we feel proud 
that Western Story Magazine has 
been the cause. So now, won’t you 
let us hear from more of you? 


MINES AND , 


THOMPSON 


This department is intended to be of real help to readers. If there is 
anything you want to know about mining or prospecting, a letter inclosing 


a stamped and self-addressed envelope sent to J 


hompson, care of 


Street & Smith’s Western Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York, 
N. Y., will bring a prompt authoritative personal reply. : 

Letters unaccompanied by a return envelope will be answered in this 
department in the order in which they are received. But as space is limited, 
please keep such letters as brief as possible. 


HOOTING straight at one 

of the most important 

phases of present-day gold 

prospecting in the West, 

Ben J. H., of Paterson, 
New Jersey, asks, in his recent let- 
ter: 


“Mr. Thompson, can the average 
man fairly handy with tools, say a 
good mechanic, or a fellow who 
knows some allied trade, make a liv- 
ing out of a small hard-rock gold 
mine in the West at present? 

“I don’t mean anything unreason- 
able. Just a fair return for his 
efforts. Naturally, I am assuming 
that he knows at least the rudiments 
of the game. Or put it another way. 
Are the experienced miners, the 
chaps working on their own with 
practically no capital, or only a 
limited amount of it behind them 
getting by? 

“What I am driving at is this. 
Gold mining has always fascinated 


me. I crave to make a living in out- 
door work. Some sort of healthy, 
physical labor has always appealed 
to me. And I would be eager to de- 
vote a season, or as much time as 
necessary in the field to really learn 
small-scale lode mining, if I had rea- 
sonable assurance that later the 
business could be developed into a 
paying proposition. Id rather work 
for myself than a boss any day.” 


Right in that last sentence, Ben, 
you mention an important angle of 
small-scale mining. The man with 
a little gold mine is independent. 
His hours, where, when and how 
much he works are questions he can 
settle for himself. And the results 
show the measure of his answers. 
There are not many independent 
fields of endeavor left for the artisan 
in these days of increasing indus- 
trial regimentation. But prospect- 
ing and small-scale mining is one of 
them—a sort of last stronghold for 
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No SIR! -ATLAS 
Makes Muscles Grow 


Didrit it take a long 
time to get those muscles? 


Will You Give Me 
7 Days to PROVE I Can 
Make YOU a NewMor? 


LET ME START SHOWING YOU RESULTS LIKE THESE 


: Whata 

5 inches 4 difference! 
of new “os 

Muscle 


“After UNE WEEK my i 
increased 1% in., normah) and, 2's in. 
2's ine 4 expanded.”-F- S., 


“Started a 
week 


For quick results 
| recommend 


Here's what ATLAS 
did for ME/ 


CHARLES 
ATLAS 


A recent photo of 
Charles Atlas, 
‘TWICE winner and 
holder of the title, 
“The World’s 
Most Perfectly 
Developed Man.’ 


This is not a 
stadio picture but 
a simple eniarge- 
ment made from 
an ordinary small 
snapshot. Nomus- 
cles ‘‘painted on’’ 
or retouched fn 
a any way. This is 

‘Your method gives Charles Atlas as 


long, h m le. pati g 
John Jacobs When To Starte, he looks today! 


AFTER Now. weigh "1 


K. Y. 


“Am sending snapshot of won» 
dertul progress. Certainly rec- 
ommend Far for quic re- 
sults !'’—W. G., 


John Jacobs 


BEFORE 


I could fill this whole magazine with en- 
thusiastic reports from OTHERS. But what 
you want to know is—“What can Atlas do 
for ME?” 

Find out—at my risk! Right in first 7 
days Ill ater te to EON I an turn n 
into a man of might and muscle. And it a 
will be the kind of PROOF you (and any- ape era a a R ace re 


one else) can SEE, FEEL, MEASURE with a tape! CHARLES ATLAS, Dept. 38V, 


Storting Silver Cup 
, Being Given Away | 
This valuable cup, of solid 
sterling silver, stands about 
14 inches high on a black 
mahogany base. 

I will award it, engraved, È 
to my pupil who makes the most improvement 
in his development within the next three months. 


I 
My FREE BOOK tells about my amazing 7-DAY TRIAL OFFER—an 
offer no other instructor has ever DARED make! If YOU want smashing l 115 East 23rd Street, New York, N.Y. 
strength, big muscles, glowing health—I'll show you results QUICK! I want proof that DYNAMIC TENSION will make a 
| new man of me—give me a healthy, husky body and bis 
FREE BOOK muscle development. Send me your free book, ‘Everlasting 
| Health and Strength.” 
I myself was once a 97-pound weakling—sickly, half-alive. Then I dis- 
covered ‘Dynamic Tension.” And I twice won—against all comers—the 
title, ‘The World’s Most Perfectly Developed Man”! | NaMe are sine onalewein cals aapne ean wivihsiem civics. Lawi 
I have no use for apparatus. ‘Dynamic Tension’’ ALONE (right in (Please print or write plainly) 
your own home) will start new inches of massive power pusbing out your l 
chest—build up your shoulders to champion huskiness—put regular moun- 
tains of muscle on your biceps—free you of constipation, pimples—make n E EEE on distaste aie E RAAN AA T ATT, 
those stomach muscles of yours hard ridges! | 
Make me PROVE it! Gamble a postage stamp. Send coupon for my "7 z 
FREE BOOK AT ONCE! Address me personally: Charles Atlas, Dept. W  City......sssressssssrrrrerrrreresenes State. .ssees eee. 
38V, 115 East 23rd Street, New York, N. Y. S Í  England—40-42 Chandos Street, London, W.C. 2 


Vhat a bargain! Real 
Field Glasses 


` f, 


e that 
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su 
Y, Hiking, sports 
mi 


at and 
& million other “things. 


Complete with eord, 
Backed in Oi 


Pocket Telescope 


box. ONLY 


soe Suns 
sce Sun spots, 


BROADCAST thru your radio TALK - SING - PLAY | 


your voice on programs coming through your own 

>M radio set—make announcements from any part of 

the house—inject wise cracks, Josh and mystify friends. Imitate 
radio sta practice crooning, singing, radio acting, etc, 

“Ben Bernie’ or a “Rudy Valee. i S 


World Mike 


Made especially for home use, 
attached in a jiffy without tools, 
Not a toy. Put on your own pro- 
grams at home, parties, club af- 
fairs, ete. Barrels of 

„to operate, 


Large} substantial, 
metalmike. 
dio + singing, 


“anis ia radio in itself as itis poss- 
Did you ever lose Or IU: Ket your Keys, bie to get 

Probably: many times. Don't worry any 
moreaboutiostkeys (or any keys, for 
that matter). as these master keys will 


R 
ry door locks. you need 


& ear 


All 
is am aerial & ea 
phone. Completely 
ly use them assembled & wired 
find them so handy that you'll 
carry them 


cal 


xtemarkable results—simple opera- 
tion—low prices! 45 to 600 meters. 
alice cal 


eig roadcasts, 
“vith remarkable volume and’ cif 


ciency. Each set compl 
Reka gt 
Good headphone yore] Bree 
ieS Airi, 
i oneriate $2.30. 
SUPER ONE TUBE BATTER: 
SE ves 


tive, 
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WATCH IT CHAN 


Gi y st wonderful of all érea-| 
jet one of these most ful of alt Se 


to 
antee safe arrival and live delivery. 


Everywhere You Go! Loud Tone 


the American Eagle. 


Big jumbo size, with a flashy emblem, surrounde 
i Finish, 


Like the U.S. Government men wear! State type and size. 
Sterling Silver, $1.00. 14 kt, Gold Ring, $1.75. 


d by 
Silver 


Smart, snappy. Just what 
every real boy is wearing. 
Cool and comfortable. 


Listen to Music Programs and Sports 


Beautiful r tone while you walk! The amazing midget 
pocket radio gives you all the entertainment of a radio wherever 
you are—-in the country, office, on a boat, in a car, hotel, in 
bed, on bicycles, ANYWHERE and EVERYWHERE. ize of 
a vigarette package, yet it operates perfectly, Beautiful clear 
tone. Range, 50 miles. No static or noise, No batteries, no 
tubes, no crystals to adjust, just one moving dial to locate 
stations, ‘ew sensitive rectifier and high efficiency design. 

Not a toy. Price Postpaid $1.00. Earphone, 89c. Phone & Radio Set $1.79. 


JU-JITSU 


The Japanese art of self-defense” 
New methods of attack ana 
defense are given, fliu: d 
so that you cannot fail to 
Deals full: 
owi wrist’ 


te, Tal 
HOURS: 


loc! 


Lie 


eate: 
Certificate. Oniy 10e each. S Mer SSS 
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A handsome ring. fin, 
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Lord's or Ty 


ama Canal, Pra: 
word lexible). Price Postpaid: 


5 like a deatly weapon, 
s merely a novel Cigars 
Better than the real 


one loading? Desi for ace 

curacy. Rulis eye every time. 

Extremely powerful and had 

hitting—wi' go thri a 100 
azine. More 


‘shi 
ively cords. 150 BBs. Slingo, 
the automatic slingshot, only 
25c. Tube of 2) 


Copper coat- 
10e Beil ringing 
30c. 


against 
armlocks, 
headlock, 


White Twill Yacht Cap, 

with black oileloth peaky 

sweat band, goid bra 

and brass buttons 

wit one hand throat grip, 
jor quality duck, white ce a aged 

lutoid cap, gold cord, brass 

buttons and red, white and 
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der 
nature's 
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Ladies’ Panties Hanky 
A persect nu of je Most NECES- 
sarv lingerie garment worn by la- 
ties. which, when folded and 
worn in the pocket, has the appca~- 
ance of being a gentleman's hand-, 
kerchief. A clever, funny joke. 
Price 15c Postpaid. | 

Size of postage stamp. Over 

200 pages. Said to bring 

luck to owner. Pri a 


weapons, 
uns or knives 
‘of Ju Jitsu’? 


Used by police orficers, detectives. 
sheriffs and night watchmen as a 
means of protection. Very effect- 
tive. Easily §ts the hand. Useful in 
an emergency. Aluminum, Wt. 2 
oz, Pocket size, 25c, 2 for 45c. 


a trunk, under the bed or anywhere. Lots 
n fooling teacher, policeman or friends. 


THE WONDERFUL VENTRILO 


an little instrument, fits in the mouth out of 
sight, used with above for Bird Calls, ete. Anyone 
nn use it, Never fails. A complete book with 
full course on Ventriloquism together with 
the Ventrilo, Sent postpaid for only. 


È Rid- 
Jeg icks. 


measures about 4x3 in, 


reis, 22 Swer 


iogs.21 Puzzles. BOZEN 

Problems. Comic recitations, Funny Readings. 
10 Parlor “Pastimes. 13 Flirtation: 
Names, & their Meanings, Pict 
DekinAlphabere sbadoweraphy., 
umbAiphabet,  Shadowgraphy. 

fer. Fortunes with Cards, Crystal, Tea Cup. 
et.. Hypnotism, Ventriloauism, Cut-outs for 
Checkera, Chess, Dominoes. Fox ana Gegses 


T 

ilar in appearance to 
orris, Anagrams, 235 ca 

LE- etc. Only 


the above only made of wel. 
ged steel, and slightly larger. 
racked 


Two of the latest, newest models 
now out—50c and $1.00. Pattern- 


in a box, with complete 
directions for opening. e, ppd" 


Tricks, Crystal Gazing, ete. 
i 50c $i.25 


Hostesseslove it.Friendsadore 
it. Besides. tap dancing is not 
only invigorating and enter. 
taining but is alsoa healthful 
exercise for making the limbs sup. 
ple and giving a‘*spriny 
dr hiness to the whole body. Pros 


ing tomy accom 
25c postpai 


1 wyaysadm 
ular guests. 
come them eagerly, Thene 
‘est, smartest, steps without 
‘Don't make excuses 
when the music starts, Get lots 
of fun from parties and dances. 
Ityou want to become a perfect 
lancer, learn n 
Ghis now casy way: BOOK TELLS: 
How todeveloppoiseandcontrol, 
improve your dance steps. art of 
holding, how to walk to mu: 
how to fead; latest fox trot steps 
‘atural and Reverse Turns, the 
/ Reverse Wave. ‘Tne Quickstep 
exnyimcoaniic, Wal ak 
nges 
Whe ramous Riss dance, the Ma 


g Jumbo 314x214 
4 k 


Eye: deli Mefrinegco 
vers a e 
Bunehehdieorise tn anohbo- 
nent! Prends oRelhboss. 
and relatives. put-money in 
yoursbank, iist to see the 
Tent. Lithorraphed ingol 
ors, with lock and key. be 
Price Postoaid.... . 


HOW TO BUILD A MIDGET RACER 
unk yard parts for a few dollar: 
lueprints, plang, diagrams, 


Thritt Bank and Slot Machine 


The most novel. popular and useful bank é¥er inyented! 
A regular slot machin savings bank and profit-maker a?Pne 
one. Just think of having this handy bank around, and as 
soom as your friends drop in a penny, nickel or dime—out 
comes a chocolate bər, all wrapped up! Leave the bank 
around the house and you will soon find that it fills up while 
you're gon An easy way to save money—and make money! 


Get Plenty of Chocolates—They'll Go Fast! 


Well made of sheet metal with a regular locked door so 
you can open and remove the money and fill it with chocolate 
bars. On the front is a slot to drop the coin in, @ window 
showing the chocolate bars, and a regular drawer that opens 
when each coin is deposited. .Handsomely lithographed in 
brilliant yellow, green and red. Get two or 
three banks and PLENTY of refills—they'll go fast. 

‘AID. ` SWEET THRIFT BANK & SLOT MACHINE. Only 
Chocolate Bars to fit in the Machine. Package of 10....10c 
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22 caliber blank cartridges obtainable every- 
where. Handy protection against burglars, 
tramps and dogs. Fine for 4th of July, New 
Years, stage work, starting pistol, etc., etc. 


Looks Like A 


Real Revolver 


Strongly con- % 
structed with a flashy nickel fin- 
ish, Has dipxbarrel that allows 


Mined steel 

6-shot auto- 

pees sae ot: 

ex: p Large size $1.00. 
js tridges 50c 

Uses spe-| (Cowboy 


400, BY EXP! 
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Perpetual Rose Bush seeds pro- 
duce one of the most amazing Vars 
ieties of the rose ever developed. 


LUMINOUS PAINT, when anplied toan 
obi wh May be sown either indoors or 


not prepai 
cial cartridge: 

ject. emits rays of ite light, render. 

ing it visibie in the dark. The darker the 

night--the brighter itshines. Simple to 

use—you can do it! Apply some to the 

dial of your watch so vou can tell time at 

night. Paint pushbuttons. switches.anv 

e 


li 
thing with it. 350, 
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hing. every 
Medium size SOc, Lar: 


Send 10c for our NEW CATALOG, or 25c for the DELUXE 
EDITION with permanent cloth binding. Bigger and better 
than ever, New items—different items—things that you never 
thought existed. Nearly 600 pages of magic, tricks, novelties, 
Jokes, seeds, books. puzzles, etc. STAMPS ACCEPTED, 
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